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Agriculture 
and 


Americanism 


Do you know that the farmer is the maip. 


stay of Americanism P 


Do you realize that he is the one man who 
is keeping his head in these trying times? 


Do you appreciate the fact that his inbor 
common sense and economic stability are 
the things which insure the continuance 0 


the United States as a going concern? 


Do youknow that TheSTANDARD FARM 
PAPERS are subscribed for by over one 
million farmers who are leaders in moulding 
thought throughoutall agricultural Americar 


| The Standard Farm Market 


(Over One Million Farm Homes) 


Pennsylvania Farmer The Farmer, St. Paul 
Dgtablished 1880 Established 1882 
The Breeder’s Gazette Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1881 Established 1870 
Wallaces’ Farmer Progressive Farmer 
Established 1895 Established 1886 
The Ohio Farmer Birmingham, Raleigh, 
Established 1848 Memphis, Dallas 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1877 Established 1843 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1841 Established 1870 








Western Representatives: 


Stranparp Farm Papers, Inc., 
Conway Building, Chicago. 
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All Standard Farm Papers are members of the A. B. C. 





Eastern Representatives 


Wattace C. Ricwarpson, Ine. 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
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“Found Only in the Best Stores” 


Some Glaring Inconsistencies That Are Often Revealed by a Customet’s 
Desirability Rating 


By Leon Allen 


HE story is told that the 

safety pin is the outgrowth of 
the effort of an English mechanic 
to still the wails of his offspring. 
All through history, apparently 
foreign causes have had that little 
habit of changing the course of 
men and nations. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that a broken 
fan belt on his motor, should be 
the agency for bringing a nation- 
ally known shoe manutacturer 
face to face with that all impor- 
tant question: “Where are my 
goods sold?” 

He was touring one spring over 
the famous Mohawk trail and just 
outside a little town in Western 
Massachusetts his engine started 
to run hot. Investigation showed 
that the fan belt splicing had 
worn out and a stop was made at 
a village harness and shoe shop, 
no garage being available, to have 
the splicing replaced. 

To his surprise, the dingy vil- 
lage shop had several boxes of his 
shoes on a row of dusty shelves 
along with a hodge podge of other 
made of 


makes. “If it was 
leather this harness maker had 
ie” 


The blow almost killed father, 
for this man was a business aris- 
tocrat of the first water and liked 
to believe that his advertised slo- 
gan of “Found only in the best 
stores” was true, albeit most slo- 
gans of that kind can be classified 
as “poetic license.” But while his 
horrible discovery hurt, it started 
him thinking about sales from a 
new angle and getting back to the 
ofhce he called the sales director 
on the carpet. 


Table of Contents on page 182 


His first question was: “What 
kind of stores are we selling?” 
And the S. D. came right back 
with “The best in the country.” 

“Yes! I know that is true in 
certain cities with which you are 
personally familiar,” said the 
Chief. “But how about the 
smaller towns, that none of the 
executive staff ever visits? What 
do we know about them?” 

After the usual amount of 
“filling” and “cross hauling” that 
results when the Old Man opens 
the door on a skeleton, the facts 
were established that with the 
product on a London style basis 
and the advertising on an exclu- 
sive Tiffany plane, the sales dew 
partment followed the creed of 
Dollar Diplomacy. All a sales> 
man had to do was to keep up his 
volume and no questions were 
asked. 

An indication of this condition 
was given by the admission that 
the only sources of information in 
the sales department were a 
customer list and a prospect file 
carried on by the advertising -di- 


vision and limited to the firm 
name, address and the buyer’s 
name. 


The Chief then suggested to the 
sales director that they put their 
knowledge of their customers to 
the test by taking the advertising 
division’s mailing cards and pick 
out the customers of which they 
had the slightest knowledge apart 
from credit rating. This was 
done but the bulk of the cards re- 
mained. 

Both men, the master and the 
pupil, were brought face to face 
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with the great disillusionment that 
while they thought they knew 
every angle of their business, they 
could not ahswer with any degree 
of accuracy, except from a geo- 
graphical standpoint, the question 
“Where are my goods sold?” 
That night the Chief took a sleeper 
that carried him far into the 
“sticks” and for two weeks he 
traveled continuously, always 
among the small towns. When 
he returned, every department 
head received notice to dine with 
him at his club on the second 
night following. 

On the evening of the dinner 
business was taboo until coffees 
were out of the way and cigars 
lighted and then the manufacturer 
rapped on his glass for attention 
and launched forth. 

“As some of you know I’ve 
been away on a sort of Cook’s 
Tour among those towns the 
names of which always appear as 
fine print in the atlas. To be 
exact I covered five States and I’ve 
come back with some problems 
that demand the best collective 
thought we can give them. 

“My chief concern is that we’ve 
been so successful financially that 
we've overlooked the fact that 
in many towns we are losing 
prestige at an alarming rate. 

“For this state of affairs I take 
the bulk of the blame. First be- 
cause I have consistently frowned 
on anything which would in my 
judgment interfere with the sales- 
man on his territory and second 
because I have not realized that 
with a rapidly expanding business 
like ours we could+not hope to 
carry in our brain a picture of all 
our customers. 

“When I tell you that I found 
our shoes in harness stores, in 
shoe repair shops, as tag ends to 
second, nay, third-rate shoe deal- 
ers, in dirty general stores and 
similar undesirable places you 
will get some idea of what is in 
my mind, and you will understand 
why we are immediately going to 
‘about face’ and get on a basis 
in accordance with our advertised 
profession of the kind of dealers 
to whom we send the consumer. 

“I don’t want to kill the initia- 
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tive of any salesman, nor do | 
want him to sit up nights makin, 
out voluminous reports but | - 
want to see installed some on 
chinery for indexing agents and 
prospective agents according tp 
their local prestige and | insist 
that before we confirm any order 
we have the prospective custom. 
er’s desirability rating along with 
his credit rating. 

“Accordingly I have called you 
here for the purpose of Starting 
discussion, familiarizing all & 
partments with our objectives an 
our problems and of getting yoy 
all to thinking about a programm 
which I believe you will find i: 
the last analysis will affect ever 
one of you.” , 


FACTS NEEDED FOR BETTERING 
DEALERS 


This conference lasted till th 
wee hours and it was succeeded 
by many others, but finally there 
was presented for the board of 
directors’ approval a plan having 
for its basis the determining oj 
the following facts: 

1. Towns in the United State 
able to sustain a desirable agency 

2. Names of the first five stores 
in these towns listed in order of 
desirability and classified by char- 
acter—specialty, department stores, 
etc. 

3. Estimated volume of she 
sales in all listed towns. 

4. The visualizing of all present 
accounts and of towns served. 

These four points sound per- 
fectly simple but so did Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Fourteen Points 
until the time came to put them 
into practice. 

The installation of such a pro 
gramme involved quite a number 
of things that did not appear on 
the surface. 

First—The agency department 
had to devise a plan of tabulating 
its “town” information so that it 
quickly illuminated conditions. 

Second—The salesman had to be 
sold a new method of selling. 

Third—Every traveler had to be 
cajoled into putting on paper the 
information he carried under his 


hat. A 
Fourth—A system of reporting 
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ROM farm to farm through 
half a dozen counties—on 
the road month in and month 
out—two people, a man and a 
woman, are bound on one of the 


most unusual of all errands. 


They are two experts hired by 
awestern church to give the farmers 


assistance and advice. 


The man—a well-known agri- 
culturalist—helps each farmer solve 
his own personal problems in raising 
stock and grain and marketing the 
crops. His wife—an experienced 
home economist — has helpful sug- 
gestions as to diet, home economics, 
care of babies, and a score of kin- 


dred subjects, 


This is an illuminating example 
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Experts hired by 
church to visit every farm 


of what American churches are do- 
ing everywhere today in their efforts 
to reach and benefit 
Church members are the most influ- 
ential class in every community ; 
alert, up-to-date, fair-minded people, 
to whom the religion of service is 


everyone. 


a vital, living thing. 

Every week the CurisTian 
Heratp reaches 300,000 of 
these progressive families—through- 
the length and breadth of 


America. Seventy-five per cent 


out 


of these subscriptions are renewals. 
Doesn’t that prove the enthusiasm 
of Christian Herald readers? Packed 
as it is from cover to cover with 
interest and information, every num- 
ber —every page—is interesting 


and important to them. 


The Christian Herald 


GRAHAM PATTERSON Pud/isher 
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had to be created which could get 
the information to the office but 
which would not keep tired sales- 
men from golden hours of rest by 
turning them into traveling book- 
keepers. 

The first step, of course, was to 
take stock of present distribution 
on a temporary “town” card 
which showed 

1. Population. 

2. Classification of Dealer. 
(Specialty shop, department or 
general store). 

3. Present sales. 

4. Bogey. (This “bogey” was 
determined by sales per capita of 
the firm’s personally owned retail 
stores.) 

When this was done the sales 
department had a fairly clear pic- 
ture of the high and the low 
spots, though of course there was 
a mass of territory in the shadow 
land and this showed the need of 
specific information. After a good 
deal of debate it was finally de- 
cided that in a city of 100,000 
there were as a rule five possible 
outlets for sales and in the small- 
er towns three. 

The problem then presented it- 
self of finding out whether the 
present dealer was “first,” “fifth” 
or somewhere in the middle; also 
of learning the degree to which 
the dealer displayed the line. 

Naturally it was better to be in 
the second store if Merchant No. 
2 featured the line rather than be 
an “also ran” in the first store. 

Now the sales department could 
determine what towns to visit, 
could settle on bogey and hold the 
salesman to “strict accountability” 
but had to put it up to the sales- 
man to 

1. Classify the town—manufac- 
turing, farming, etc. 

2. List the first three or five 
dealers in the cities he visited. 

3. Give the standing of the re- 
tailer he sold. 

4. Determine the degree of rep- 
resentation. 

The sales director at first threw 
up his hands. “If I put that up to 
my men,” he said, “I’d get a flock 
of resignations in the first mail. 
We've always given them a good 
deal of latitude and they have 
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never made any reports beyond a 


letter or two with their order 
sheets. In fact we've always gone 
on the basis that an order was the 
kind of report that pleased the 
house most and that a letter was 
nine cases out of ten an 

for not having done business, 

“True,” admitted the manufac. 
turer, “and I give fair warning to 
all on this job that much as | 
want information I am not 
foolish as to think you can teach 
old dogs new tricks Overnight or 
to ask our men to spend hours on 
filling out reports that might bet- 
ter be devoted to thinking abou 
the next day’s work. 

“We've got to work with a 
simple, easy system with our of- 
fice clerical staff carrying the bur. 
den and then we’ve got to do the 
best job of selling ever done in 
our lives getting our men back 
of the idea. Also we must provide 
some ‘quid pro quo’ that will make 
the men believe whatever effort we 
ask is worth while.” 

THE REPORT SHEET THAT GOT SALES- 
MEN’S APPROVAL 


With these instructions in mind 
form after form was worked over 
until finally a report sheet was 
drafted that was in reality a 
questionnaire which with one ex- 
ception could be filled out by 
simply filling in with check marks. 

The idea was that when the 
traveler started his trip he would 
be handed a report blank for every 
town to be visited. This town 
blank had on it the name of the 
town, the state and various spaces 
marked as follows: 

1. Manufacturing, farming, 
mining, railroad centre. 

2. Estimated population, esti- 
mated purchasing population. 

3. Character of trade—excellent, 
fair, medium, poor. 

Space was also provided for 
registration in rotation of five best 
dealers in the town with markings 
to be checked indicating style of 
store—specialty shop, department 
store, general, etc. 

He was also provided with two 
sets of report blanks very similar 
in nature—one for present at 
counts and one for prospects. 
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OTHER has always 

bought the municipal 
Christmas Tree from some 
farmer up to this year, and 
paid a lotof money for it, too. 
But some of us fellows put 
up a proposition to her, that 
we'd get the tree, and then 
let the money go for decora- 
tions, or for an extra half 
day of the band. 


She and the Park Commis- 
sioner took kindly to the idea. 
Sort of tough on the farmer, 
but he was a good sport and 
came through with an offer 
of a fine hemlock in his own 
woodlot and a pair of bobs 
for us to haul itin on. Said 
he’d only sold it to us to ac- 
commodate the town folks, 
anyway, and that he’d betick- 
led to do his share this way. 


His wife was all right, too. 
You see ,we’d come into the 
kitchen to thaw out a little, 
and were sitting around 
talking, and she was pump- 
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ing us about city life; as 
though Millbrook is a city! 
And she trotted out some fine 
fried cakes. Then the farmer 
kind of winked and said, 
“Wal, you fellers must be 
dry,’’ and disappeared down 
cellar with a wash pitcher 
which he fetched up full of 
fine sweet cider. 


Believe me, it gave us pep to 
snake that old tree home, 
though. And this farmer’s 
going to let us practice hock- 
ey on his duck pond, too. 
BILLY BYER 


AMERICAN Boy 


“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in All the World’”’ 


OUTH thaws the heart and 

opens the closest purse. What 
boys want they usually get. The 
500,000 boy readers of The Amer- 
ican Boy collectively have vast 
and healthy demands, Their 
families are in a position to 
satisfy these demands and do 
so, This greatmarketisopen to 
you through the columns of 
The American Boy. 








THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(Member A. B. C.) 
Detroit, nich. 


Branch Offices: 





286 Fifth Avenue, New York 


1418 Lytton Bidg., Chicago 
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With an unst 
Topped 

blade 
Seen under q powerful 
magnifying glass, an yp, 
stropped razor blade, after 
use, looks like a saw edge 
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Inventor’s Analysis 
Now Forms Basis 


An achievement of mechanical skill 
backed by unusual insight 


VERY man who shaves with an unstropped 
blade knows how it grows duller and duller 
every morning. 

In a very few days he faces the alternative of 
submitting to discomfort—or of using a fresh blade. 

This is what almost a// men were enduring who 
used safety razors thirteen years ago. 

A safety razor, at that time, could not be stropped 
without great trouble. Special appliances were 
needed—the blade had to be dismounted each time. 

This inconvenience in shaving was overlooked by 
the original makers of safety razors. 

But one far-sighted manufacturer studied the con- 
sumer viewpoint. He saw the great need for a new 
kind of safety razor designed to sharpen itself—a 
razor and stropping device combined in one simple, 
convenient unit. 

It was the clear vision of this manufacturer, com- 
bined with a high degree of inventive skill, that 
brought into being the AutoStrop Razor. 
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With a stropped blade 


Stropping keeps the tiny 
teeth of the blade in per- 
fect alignment, and pro- 
vides o@ smooth, keen 
edge for every shave 


of Consumer Needs 
for Copy Plan 


This unique razor can be quickly stropped and 
cleaned without removing the blade. Simply by 
slipping the strop through the head of the razor—by 
making a few quick passes—the fine, keen edge is 
restored morning after morning. The AutoStrop 
Razor not only eliminates the “pull” and scrape of 
dulling blades—it also saves time and trouble in 
shaving. 

In all parts of the country, men who can be 
counted by the millions, now use the AutoStrop 
Razor. Within the last year its sales have doubled. 

Through advertising, men everywhere have been told 
the inventor’s basic plan. They have been shown how 
the discomfort and inconvenience of shaving are greatly 
reduced by the AutoStrop Razor. Further growth in sales 


is only limited by the number of men who can be brought 
to realize this fact. 


For the past year the J. Walter Thompson Company 
has co-operated with the manufacturer in presenting to 
American men the advantages of the AutoStrop Razor. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
New York 


Chicago - Boston - Detroit - Cincinnati + London 
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The customer blank was filled 
in by the office with the name and 
address of the retailer—his busi- 
ness for the past three seasons by 
seasons—his bogey based on popu- 
lation—his credit rating and his 
payments. Spaces were provided 
under various headings whereby 
the salesman could check the 
store’s character, its place of de- 
sirability, estimated stock carried, 
percentage of goods carried, char- 
acter of fixtures, attitude of mer- 
chant and attitude of clerks. 

Prospect blanks followed this 
same general style with the excep- 
tion that space was allowed for 
the salesmen to note any sugges- 
tions for follow-up by the office. 

This account of the report blanks 
may make them appear intricate 
but they were so arranged that a 
salesman could report on a town 
in less time than write a letter, 90 
per cent of the questions simply 
requiring check marks. 

The job of selling this new 
programme to the salesman natur- 
ally fell to the sales director and 
he decided to do it at the semi- 
annual sales convention. Wiscly 
he decided to try to make his men 
originate a demand for improve- 
ment in follow-up and an oppor- 
tune change in advertising man- 
agers provided the means of mak- 
ing the advertising, department the 
goat without hurting feelings. 

A few carefully placed sugges- 
tions that criticisms wouldn’t be 
barred started some whirlwind 
sales discussions that let the sales- 
men uncover the very things the 
house already knew. 

And then at the psychological 
moment the sales director sprung 
the fact that their office system, get 
that term, was going to be revised 
so that the improvements they 
demanded could be brought about. 
He went on to say, however, that 
the boys in the office would need 
the assistance of the fellows on 
the road, and that he felt positive 
he could pledge the active co- 
operation of the entire sales force. 
(Three rousing cheers all around.) 

It would be fine if we could 
follow the fiction writer’s style 
of finale and draw the curtain 
here by saying, “And they lived 
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happily together forever after” 
But since we are dealing with 
fact and not fiction, we must ad- 
mit that “when the tumult and 
the shouting died” jars did occur 
This system of territorial re. 
porting did more than shunt fig- 
ures'to the office. It automatic- 
ally revealed inequalities in effort 
or mistakes in judgment. Star 
salesmen were running over 
bogey in some towns and far be. 
low it in others. Others were 
selling their volume but without 
regard to agency desirability, 
As the office began to get 2 
picture of its representatives jp 
the far-flung territories, it started 
to ask questions, and with the 
institution of these — inquiries 
arose the need of diplomacy. 
The younger men accepted the 
reports as part of the game and 








supplied the asked for supple- 
mentary information _ without 
question. Several of the old war 
horses adopted the attitude of 
“take my judgment of what is 
best or leave it.” 

Only in one case, however, did 
such a thing as a “show dow 
take place. One veteran a- 
swered the question: “What can 
we do to swing this man int 
line?” with a_ penciled “God 
knows, I don’t.” The letter he 
got in response so jarred his dig- 
nity that he resigned forthwith 

The war, of course, has 
knocked all plans for intensive 
selling “galley west,” and allot- 
ments have been the order of the 
day. It is impossible to point to 
increased sales as a result of this 





particular territorial analysis and 
visualization programme. How- 
ever, with a report system of this 
kind in operation the manufac- 
turer can now answer the ques 
tion where his goods are sold 
he knows the towns in which he 
plays first, second or third fiddle 
—he knows the kind of dealers 
that distribute his product. 
And surely such _ knowledge 
will be valuable when selling gets 
back to a competitive basis and 
the crown of kingship is trams 
ferred from the brow of th 









seller to the ott bristling hair o 
the buyer. 
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Printing Day and Night 
and Service 
Advertising All the Year 
Advisers Around 





One of the Largest and Most Completely Equipped 
Printing Plants in the United States 


Linotypes, Monotypes, Hand Typesetting. Usual Presses, Color 

Presses, Rotaries. Usual Binding and Mailing Facilities, also 

Rapid Gathering, Stitching, Covering and Trimming Machines. 
Whether you have a large or small Cata- 
logue or Publication to be printed you 
have not done your duty by your firm or 
yourself until you have learned about the 
service Rogers & Hall Company give and 
have secured prices. 


We ship or express to any point 
or mail direct from Chicago 


Make a Printing Connection with a Specialist and 
a Large and Reliable Printing House. 


Business Methods and Financial Standing 
the Highest 


(Inquire Credit Agencies and First National Bank, Chicago, Ill.) 


ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


Catalogue and Publication 


PRINTERS 
Artists—Engravers—Electrotypers 
Polk & La Salle Streets CHICAGO, ILL. 


Telephone Wabash 3381—Lecal and Long Distance 
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Ryzon Plan Reconciles Cash-and. 
Carry with Maintained Prices 


No-Service and Semi-Service Stores Allowed to Sell for Less 


HE Food Department of the 
General Chemical Company 
has hit upon a plan that reconciles 
the usually lower prices of no- 
service and semi-service stores 
with a price maintenance policy. 
If a store gives little or no serv- 
ice, certainly it should sell for less 
than the store that extends elabo- 
rate accommodation to its cus- 
tomers. Also if a retailer pro- 
vides a variety of grades of serv- 
ice and charges according to the 
grade given in each individual 
case, he naturally feels as though 
he should have some latitude in 
making his price on a product, re- 
gardless of whether or not the 
manufacturer wishes it sold at a 
The company in its new Ryzon 
price list, outlines a proposition 
that it is hoped will surmount 
these difficulties, as follows: 

“RYZON, The Perfect Baking 
Powder, is priced uniformly to 
consumers at standard prices 
quoted on invoices, specified on 
packages, and advertised to con- 
sumers and every effort will be 
made to standardize such prices. 

“Accordingly, dealers (whether 
wholesalers or retailers) who dis- 
regard these prices, will not be 
used as distributors of RYZON. 

“RYZON is guaranteed to give 
satisfaction to consumers.” 

The foregoing is printed on the 
front of the list. The reverse side 
of it contains the following de- 
scription of the cash-and-carry 
price differential plan: 

“(a) The selling prices on RY- 
ZON labels are based upon full 
service conditions of credit and 
delivery to consumers. 

“(b) In recognition of the fact 
that a store which does not give 


credit, may make a proper redy. 
tion in the price of the same prod- 
uct as compared with its price jn 
stores which include service in its 
sale, it is not regarded as a viola. 
tion of the RYZON Sales Policy 
for semi-service or non-seryice 
stores to make the following 
proper price differentials from the 
standard label service resale prices 
of RYZON in lieu of service: 

“1. On a semi-service basis of 
cash sales with delivery, or credit 
without delivery, an allowance to 
the consumer for this lack of 
service not to exceed Ic. per pack- 
age on the %, % and 1-Ib, sizes 
and 5c. per package on the 5-lh 
size. 

“2, On a non-service or cash- 
and-carry basis exclusively, an al- 
lowance may be made to the 
consumer for this lack of sery- 
ice, not to exceed 2c. per pack- 
age on the %4, % and 1-Ib. sizes, 
and 10c. per package on the 5-Ib, 
size. 

“3. These differentials are en- 
tirely optional with all classes of 
stores, that is, Service, Semi- 
Service, or Non-Service, all of 
which may make these differen- 
tials under the same conditions 
alike, or may continue to sell 
RYZON at the full service prices 
on the labels at their option, but 
if differentials or allowances are 
made for consumer self-service, 
they may be made only in accord- 
ance with the above differentials 
without violating the RYZON 
Sales Policy, as stated on the re- 
verse side of this price list, the 
provisions of which will be main- 
tained.” 

The advertisement announces 
the new list, itself, to retailers 





service, including delivery or to be: 
No. Price Lbs. Price Price Case 
Packages in per in per er Retails 
Case Dozen Case Lb. ase For 
15¢ size, % Ib... 4 doz. $1.35 12 45c $5.40 $7.0 
25¢ size, % Ib... 2 doz. $2.25 12 37%e $4.50 $6.00 
45c size, 1 Ib.... 1 doz. $4.05 12 33¥%ec $4.05 $3.4 
$2.00 size, 5 Ibs. % doz. $18.00 30 30c $9.00 $1200 
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Who’s Who 
Among 
the 


Presidential 


Candidates 


Want to know ? 


Take a look 


at 
next week’s 
issue of 


The 


Outlook 
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One of thousands of Coronas that served ae 


with the A.E.F.—Wounded but still game 
“eapiine of caer en eamedl, Lhe thee 


The Personal ‘Writing Machine 


"fold ttup take i with you —typewrite anywher: 
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1| Corona and 
Collier’s 








“f ‘The Corona Type- 
,| writer Company, 
Inc., has used more 
space in Collier’s 
than in any other 
seneral publication 
to advertise “the 
personal writing 
machine.” 


| Collier's 


J. E. WiLuiaMs, Advertising Manager 
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HAT IS 100,000 net paid circulation in a market lie 

V4 Baltimore? First of all it means that your messag 

reaches an audience 4 times greater than the combing 

seating capacity of all the regular theatres in Baltimor 

Second, it is the largest net paid daily circulation of ay 
Baltimore paper. 


That national advertisers recognize the sufficiency of Th 
NEWS to COVER. the local field and CONCENTRATE ini 
is illustrated by such campaigns as that of “JO-LA”—full page 
ad from which is shown above in reduced form—one of may 
campaigns including full pages that have recently appeared i 
The NEWS, exclusively. 


—and look at the dealers’ names! Do YOU want quick 
distribution in Baltimore? Do YOU want adequate 
consumer demand? Then concentrate your campaign in 


The Baltimore News 


Goes Home and Stays Home 


DAN A. CARROLL . E. LUTZ 
Eastern Representative estern R 


ee Bubding A ath First Nat'l Bank 7a 


Advertising Manager 
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N the nation’s capital nobody 
Fs The only action the 
Washingtonian gets in a Presi- 
dential campaign is the making 
and paying of election bets. 
There are no local elections, so 
he must get enough vicarious ex- 
citement once in four years to 
last him. The District of Co- 
jumbia, a Federal reservation, is 
governed directly by Congress 
and a commission of three ap- 
inted by the President of the 

Jnited States. 

For years the Washington 
newspapers have sporadically agi- 
tated the question of local self- 
government and participation in 
national elections, which would 
put the District on the same basis 
as the States. Most desired of all 
privileges—or rights—is that of 
local representation in Congress 
to supplant the present District 
Committee system, which places 
the affairs of Washington in the 
hands of Congressmen from else- 
where. Recently the business 
men and representatives of other 
civic interests have taken con- 
certed action toward securing the 
ballot. They have inaugurated a 
systematic and far-reaching cam- 
paign to arouse public sentiment 
by advertising the voteless condi- 
tion to the country at large, and 
pointing out the remedy; thus 
seeking to bring to bear on mem- 
bers of Congress pressure from 
their own constituents. | Wash- 
ington can secure the franchise 
only by act of Congress. 

_ The crystallization of the long- 
ings_ of Washingtonians into 
definite action was due largely to 
the initiative of one man. Joseph 
D. Kaufman, local merchant, got 
up at a meeting of the Advertis- 
ing Club of Washington one 
night and showed the members 
two simple ways of starting a 
practical campaign to enlist the 
interest of Americans  every- 
where in reforming conditions in 


Voteless Washington Advertises 
to Get the Ballot 


Appeals Through Direct Advertising, Outdoor Display and Newspapers 


their capital city. The idea evoked 
1 








a prompt response, and in a short 
period, for the first time since 
the matter of suffrage had been 
proposed, the enterprise became 
concrete and positive. 

Mr. Kaufman’s preliminary 
steps were based on the fact that 
the logical way to influence Con- 
gress in the matter is to reach 
that body from the outside; to 
secure as allies the people by 
whom members of Congress are 
elected and to whom they are re- 
sponsible. It was felt that the 
intelligent voters of the States, 
once the matter was put up to 
them, would be moved to assist 
in righting what Washington 
residents regard as an unfair and 
un-American condition. Local 
petitions must be supplemented 
by the voice of the general pub- 
lic. 

VARIOUS SORTS OF ADVERTISING 

TO GET THE VOTE 


Both direct and general pub- 
licity was, and is being utilized. 
The first gun in the campaign 
was in the shape of a postscript 
printed in red at the bottom of 
the stationery of business houses. 
This message reads: “400,000 
residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia pay Federal taxes, obey 
Federal laws, go to war to de- 
fend the Federal Government; 
but these 400,000 have no local 
self-government, no Presidential 
vote, no National Representa- 
tion. “Taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny.’ Will you 
help us? If so, write us; we'll 
tell you how.” 

It was discovered that the ma- 
jority even of well-informed peo- 
ple were unaware of the nega- 
tive status of the seat of Govern- 
ment in the matter of suffrage. 
Outside business interests with 
trade outlet in Washington, have 
responded in gratifying volume 
to the suggestion, and have fol- 
lowed the instructions of their 
correspondents to take up the 
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matter with their Congressmen. 


With the realization that the 
national legislative body is in the 
midst of vital international and 
industrial affairs, there has been 
no thought to force the issue at 
this critical juncture, but rather 
to prepare the mind of Congress 
for favorable action as soon as 
the time is propitious. Two large 
outdoor displays have been erect- 
cd at Atlantic City, and employed 


for the propagation of these 
salient points: 
1. Washington has a_ larger 


population than any one of six 
States. 

2. Washington sent more men 
to war than any one of seven 
States. 

3. Washington paid more rev- 
enue into the Federal treasury in 
the past fiscal year than any one 
of seventeen States. ? 

The copy, which is changed 
frequently, winds up with the 
bold line: “Yet, Washington has 
no vote. Why?” 

Thus far the campaign, owing 
to the unique nature of the case, 
has bcen purely educational. 
When the governors of the 
States held their conference in 
Washington, full pages were run 
in the local papers, with the re- 
sult that a number of the visiting 
executives pledged their support 
in securing the ballot. 

The campaign, simple as it has 
been, has also brought powerful 
indirect results through the out- 
side newspapers. Hundreds of 
editorials and feature articles, in- 
spired by the publicity given the 
idea, but entirely unsolicited, 
have helped spread the move- 
ment. Washington people, what- 
ever private assurances they may 
have that the campaign is already 
due for a successful culmination 
in the staid course of legislative 
procedure, are not relaxing their 
efforts. Instead, a drive is 
planned in January to raise a 
fund of $100,000 to expand the 
campaign, the bulk of which will 
be spent in paid advertising. To 
secure the co-operation of the 
whole city, it is proposed to make 
up the sum in individual contri- 
butions of one dollar. 
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“Globe-Democrat” Draws ‘on 
Former “Republic” Stag 


Clifford Day, who has be Assistan 
advertising manager of the Se Lo 
Saget during the last year and. 
half, and who was an advertising port 
man on that publication for five years 
previous to that time, is now a member 
of the advertising staff of the St: Louis 
Globe-Democrat. During three Years 
of Mr. Day’s work at the Republic, he 
was in charge of automobile advertis. 
ing. 

The Globe-Democrat has al obtained 
the services of two former poten of 
the advertising department of the Re. 
public, in Edwin H. Lischer, who wa 
the classified advertising Manager of 
the Republic, and who has become a 
sistant classified advertising manager oj 
the Globe-Democrat, and in Carlysk 
Thomas, who during the last two years 
has been in charge of foreign advertis 
ing for the Republic, and who now 
cupies a similar position at the Globe. 
Democrat. With the exception of teo 
years in the Navy during the war, Mr 
Lischer had been connected with th 
Republic for several years as manage 
of the promotion and publicity depart 
ment of that newspaper before becom. 
ing manager of foreign advertising. 





Howard Davis, Treasurer, Bu- 
reau of Advertising 


Howard Davis, business manager of 
the New York Tribune, was recently 
elected treasurer of the Bureau of Ad 
vertising of the American N 
Publishers’ Association, New York. 
office of treasurer of this bureau wa 
formerly held by the treasurer of th 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Aso 
ciation. 


Sackett & Wilhelms Corp, in 
the South 


The Sackett & Wilhelms Corporation, 
lithographers and printers of New 
York, have opened a Southern office at 
Roanoke, Va., in charge of R A 
Hughes, who has been a lithographic 
salesman in the South for a number of 
years. 








Dyer Agency Has U. S. Tire 
Account 


The George L. Dyer Co., Inc., adver 
tising agency, New York, will be® 
charge of the advertising account of 
The United States Tire Company, New 
York, a subsidiary of the United States 
Rubber Company, after December 31. 





Einson Litho in Chicago 


Einson Litho, Inc., New York, i 
opened a Chicago office in charge # 


Charles M. Veazey, former Wester 
manager of the Christian Scme 
Monitor. 
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{EprtortaL. Note: The following let- 
ter to the Chairman otf the Committee 
on Newspaper Relations of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, written by the manager of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
cation, wil 
advertisers who may not be fully con- 
versant with the problems of publishers 
in meeting soaring costs, especially of 


newsprint. 
DeceMBER 8, 1919. 
Mr. Cottin ARMSTRONG, 


Chairman, Committee on News- 

paper Relations, A. A. A. A., 

New York City. 
My dear Sir :— 

I will try, as briefly as possible, 
to explain the situation in which 
the newspapers of the United 
States, without regard to size or 
locality, find themselves. This 
will, | trust, answer the question 
of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies regarding 
the almost universal increase in 
advertising rates and the addi- 
tional adoption of various poli- 
cies by the publishers which limit 
the application of these rates to 
short periods running from thirty 
to ninety days, the publishers re- 
serving the right to increase ad- 
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es 5.59 






vertising rates, and apparently 
abandoning the old form of a 
fixed yearly contract for space. 
The present consumption of 
newsprint in the United States is 
estimated to be from 10 to 20 
per cent more than the produc- 
tion capacity of the American 
and Canadian paper mills. The 
mcreased consumption of news- 
print has resulted from the enor- 
mously increased volume of ad- 
vertising during the past year. In 
addition to the paper shortage in 
the United States there appears 
to be a similar shortage in all 
parts of the world. 
_I appreciate that the advertis- 
ing agencies of the country are 
certainly confronted with almost 
universal increases of advertising 
fates, and at the time have no 


Why Newspaper Rate Advances 
Are Imperative 


L. B. Palmer, Manager of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, States the Case Regarding Rising Costs 


1 be of general interest to. 


definite assurances as to the rates 
beyond limited. periods, and that 
they are encountering an unusual 
and very difficult problem. There- 
fore, an analysis of the situation 
in which the newspapers of the 
country find themselves at this 
moment may be of value in your 
consideration of the situation 
from an agency standpoint. 

I think it may be fairly stated 
that the publishers are being 
forced to -raise their rates 
through reasons largely outside 
of their control. You are aware 
that newsprint is ordinarily from 
25 per cent to 33 1/3 per cent, 
and even higher, of the entire 
operating costs of the daily news- 
papers. Prior to 1915 normal 
prices for newsprint were from 
$40 to $50 per ton at the news- 
paper plant. During 1917 and 
1918 newsprint prices were ap- 
proximately $75 at the mill. The 
added freight rate to the news- 
paper’s plant was from $4 to $18 
per ton, depending on the dis- 
tance of location from the mill. 
At this writing the lowest con- 
tract price that has been an- 
nounced is $80 per ton at the mill. 
The next is $90 per ton at the 
mill, this on a basis of three 
months with subsequent price to 
be negotiated at the end of three 
months’ term. A large number 
of publishers are unable to con- 
tract at better than $130 per ton 
at the mill, and an increasingly 
large number of publishers have 
been unable to secure contracts 
on any basis and are forced into 
the open market. Open market 
prices at the date of this letter 
run from $150, $165 to $200 per 
ton. If you will keep in mind 
that the publishers have been pay- 
ing from $75 to $80 per ton, for 
the past year, you will realize 
what the present newsprint prices 
mean in increased publishing 
costs. The price factor in itself, 


requires the publishers to increase 
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their sources.of revenue. In ad- 
dition, however, many are con- 
fronted with the inability to con- 
tract at any price beyond a three 
months’ period; hence, in fair- 
ness to himself, and with no de- 
sire to unnecessarily increase the 
cost of advertising, the publisher 
is forced, in self-protection, to 
limit the term of his advertising 
rates on identically the same 
basis that the price of his news- 
print is being limited on his 
contract. 

In addition to the increases in 
price, the publishers are finding 
it impossible to increase their 
paper tonnage. In fact, in many 
instances the mills are decreasing 
the amount of tonnage instead of 
increasing it. 

The foregoing relates solely to 
the newsprint item of cost. Dur- 
ing the past three years’ mechani- 
cal costs, labor scales and all 
other costs entering into the 
operation of a newspaper have in- 
creased over 100 per cent. 

I am quite sure that it is not 
necessary to suggest to you that 
the publishing’ business as a whole 
is in a very precarious situation, 
and that while the publishers are, 
of course, practicing every econo- 
my, it is obvious that they must 
increase their revenues if they 
wish to continue in business. 

No accurate figures are obtain- 
able as to the average increase of 
advertising rates since 1914, but 
it was estimated by one of the 
trade publications early in the 
summer that the average in- 
creases are from 153 to 20 per 
cent. In other words, advertis- 
ing seems to be one of the essen- 
tials which has remained on prac- 
tically a pre-war basis. It should 
be noted, also, that selling prices 
of newspapers have increased 
from 50 to 100 per cent. 

Under these circumstances, you 
will realize that publishers really 
have no option in the matter if 
they desire to have their publica- 
tion at least self-sustaining. 

Your Association can aid very 
materially by explaining the situ- 
ation to your members and re- 
questing them to urge their 
clients to allow, wherever pos- 
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sible, optional days of Publication 
for much of their adverts 

and to help in many other ways 
which will no doubt readily sug. 
gest themselves to you, , 

I also wish to call to your at. 
tention that the American News. 
paper Publishers’ Association 
through its Committee on Cy. 
operation and Conservation, has 
inaugurated a nation-wide moye. 
ment among publishers to py 
into” effect every possible econo. 
my in the use of newsprint, and 
that sub-committees are actively 
at work throughout the country, 
with the result that already a no. 
ticeable effect has been produced 

The co-operation of the adver. 
tising agents and the general ad- 
vertisers of the country will be of 
material assistance in restoring 
matters to a normal basis. 

I have gone into this matter in 
considerable detail, and trust | 
have supplied the information re 
quested. 

Very truly yours, 
L. B. Parmer, 
Manager, A. N. P. A. 


Lieutenant E. G. Boyle Joins 
“Printers’ Ink” 


Lieutenant E. G. Boyle, who was for 
many years engaged in campaign plan- 
ning, service and sales work for the 
Street Railways Advertising Company 
at New York and on the Pacific Coast, 
before joining the Royal British Fly 
ing Corps in 1917, is now a member 
of the advertising staff of Priwtens 
Ink. Lieutenant Boyle, who wa 
wounded in combat, was discharged, 
after being held with the Army of 
Occupation, from the service of the 
Royal British Flying Corps on Decem 
ber 18. 





Absorbs Bates Advertising 
Service 


The Bates Advertising Service, New 
York, has been taken over by the Dry 
Goods Economist, also of New York. 
The business will be handled by the 
Economy and Merchants Services of 
the Economist. 





Bland Ballard to Go With 
Manternach 
Bland Ballard, who has been_with 
Danielson & Son, Providence, R. I. 
for a number of years, on January! 
will become associated with the Mar 
ternach Company, Hartford, Conn. 
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Philadelphia 


is the third largest market in the 
U.S.for Automobiles and Accessories 


E. J. Cattell, Chief Statistician of the City of 
Philadelphia, reports that there are, within the city 
limits of Philadelphia, approximately 6,000 private 
and 1,000 public garages. To this may be added the 
many thousands of private and public garages in the 
suburban and country districts in the Philadelphia 
trading territory. 


It is also reported that there are in use in the city 
limits of Philadelphia about 55,000 passenger auto- 
mobiles and 16,000 trucks. 


Your own knowledge of the Automobile and Sup- 
ply business can quickly visualize this concentrated 
market as a field in which your article may be ex- 
ploited and sold. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by con- 
centrating in the newspaper “nearly everybody” 
reads— 


The Bulletin 


The daily circulation of The Bulletin is 
SECOND LARGEST in the United States. 


November 5 0 5 0 9 Coptes 
Circulation 4. 9 a day 

The Bulletin is the only Philadelphia newspaper which prints its circulation fig- 
ures regularly each day. 


No prize, premium, coupon, or other artificial methods of circulation stimulation 
have ever been used by The Bulletin. 
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Censoring 


The theory that directs the activities of the 
copy censor differs with nearly ever 
publication. 


Some refuse copy because other adver. 
tisers object to its use in the same publication 
as their own, taking up the matter from the 
advertising and commercial angle. 


Farm Life in refusing several thousand 
dollars’ worth of business every month has 
tried to look at the matter strictly from the 
reader’s point of view. 


Some of the questions it asks are: Is the copy 
misleading? Is the firm long established? Does it 
intend building a future business or is it merely 
working a temporary scheme? Will a reader who 
answers this advertisement be more or less inclined 
to answer other ads in. Farm Life as a result of his 
experience? 


In many cases copy has been refused even where 
the advertiser insisted on his willingness to refund 
money to any one who complained about the prod- 
uct or the service sold. This is done because there 


SPENCER, IND. 
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dverfising Copy 


is so large a percentage of people whose habit it 
is to take.their loss and say nothing when they are 
“stung,” but whose confidence in the advertising 
medium that carried the copy would nevertheless 


be destroyed. 


Farm Life refuses all retreaded tire copy, not be- 
cause retreaded: tires may not be good tires, but be- 
cause there is so much latitude possible in selecting 
the carcass to be retreaded and so much doubt as to 





the 
very 


ver- 
100 


the 


ind the mileage any casing so retreaded will go before it 
has blows out. It refuses much mail order jewelry copy, 
‘he even from responsible firms, because the copy appeal 


is objectionable; it refuses a great deal of tailoring 
copy for the same reason. 


What are the best interests of the reader—that’s 
the test. 


Farm Life goes to 650,000 average farmers in 
every agricultural section of the country. It is the 
most national farm paper in its distribution of its 
circulation, most national in spirit. 
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THE FARM LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
THE JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 
New York Chicago Detroit St. Louis Atlanta 
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Two Chicago | " 
Automobile Shows| ;. 


they 
is gol 


The Show Number of The Chicago = 


prices 


Daily News will be an Automobile, a 
Truck and Accessory Show in itself, =o 
with an attendance of over 1,200,000— ee 
the readers of the nearly 400,000 daily sa 
circulation of The Daily News. . 

are « 
Your announcement in this number, that 
and in the issues of The Daily News a 
during the Show, will reach seven out he 
of every nine persons in Chicago who cour 
read the English language. ve 

= 

tent 
The Show Number will be issued ian 
January 24. Forms for the reprint, cm 
which will go to every dealer in the ‘ay 
Chicago territory, close January 16. me 
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THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS| = 
First in Chicago "i 
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How the Packers’ Dissolution Will 
Affect Advertising 


At the End of the Two-Year Period of Grace Considerable Activity May 
4 Be Expected from Manufacturers of “Unrelated” Products 


No, that the “Big Five” pack- 
ers have promised the United 
States Government that hereafter 
they will be meat men only, what 
is going to be the effect upon mer- 
chandising, advertising and 
prices ? ; 

Attorney General Palmer’s pic- 
turesque settlement with Armour, 
Swift, Morris, Wilson and Cudahy 
whereby was dissolved the pack- 
ers’ control of the distribution and 
prices of a large part of the na- 
tion’s food products is such recent 
history that the various elements 
interested. have not yet been able 
to “jell” on their plans for realiz- 
ing upon the opportunities of the 
new situation. Nevertheless there 
are certain outstanding advertis- 
ing and merchandising features 
that are of real interest at this 
time. 

First as to the wholesale grocers 
and what they may be expected 
to do now that they have won 
their fight against the packers. 
Readers of Printers’ INK are, of 
course, familiar with the long con- 
flict waged by the National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association to force 
the packers to confine themselves 
exclusively to packing house 
products. It was the grocers’ con- 
tention that the packers through 
their fast refrigerator cars had 
superior shipping facilities which 
enabled them to undersell their 
competitors. The packers have 
been able to send commodities not 
slaughter-house products as part 
shipments with fresh meats, and 
thus have been able to get the bene- 
fit of expedited service. If the 
new deal remedies this condition 
as it doubtless will then the 
wholesale grocers no longer will 
be confronted with any competi- 
tion that they can regard as un- 
fair. They will be on an equal 
footing with others. 

Will they take advantage of this 
opportunity and go ahead and do 


some really constructive advertis- 
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ing and merchandising for once? 

This was the question asked a 
publisher of a leading grocery 
journal by a Printers’ INK rep- 
resentative. 

“My honest opinion,” he said, 
“is that the wholesale grocers will 
go on just as they have been in 
the past—peacefully sleeping. If 
you are to judge them by their 
actions you can say they know 
nothing about good advertising. 
It wouldn’t do for me to say it 
in my paper and neither can I 
be quoted as saying it in yours. 
But as a matter of fact my sym- 
pathies are with the packers. They 
did a fine job of constructive work 
and I am confident that prices 
were not higher as the result. 
They were lower if anything. 

“What the packers did the 
wholesale grocers could have done. 
But the grocers preferred to move 
along in the slow old-fashioned 
way. And when the packers’ 
competition grew to a point where 
it was hurting them the grocers 
instead of meeting this competi- 
tion in a business way. let out a 
mighty howl to the Government 
for assistance. It reminds one for 
all the world of the ridiculous ef- 
forts made by some retailers’ as- 
sociations to have the retail mail- 
order houses legislated out of 
business. 


SEES DISSOLUTION AS A STEP BACK- 
WARD 


“As far as we can see, about the 
only effect of this agreement will 
be that the wholesale grocers will 
be able to slumber on a little more 
peacefully than heretofore. In 
other words, the Government has 
muffled the annoying alarm clock 
and now the grocers can tutn 
over for another snooze.” 

Get right down beneath the sur- 
face and you will see that the big 
menace to the wholesale and re- 
tail grocery business is not so 
much the so-called packers’ food 
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trust as it is the chain grocery 
stores, Sears Roebuck and Mont- 
gomery Ward. Strangely enough 
the retail grocer apparently has a 
more lively realization of this fact 
than has the grocery jobber. The 
retailer fighting for his life against 
the chains and the mail-order 
houses is jumping over the traces 
in lively shape in the matter of 
buying. Some facts relative to 
this came out in a recent meeting 
Attorney General Palmer had with 
some Chicago retailers and others. 
The subject under discussion was 
possible methods of reducing the 
high cost of living. It was de- 
clared at this meeting that the re- 
tail grocer was in considerable 
danger unless he could find some 
way of buying on a near equality 
with concerns like the Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co., Sears and Ward. 
It was revealed that the retailers 
were forming what they called 
buyers’ exchanges, the object being 
to pool their buying and thus get 
lower prices. 

C. H. Morgan, head of a Chi- 
cago grocery company that oper- 
ates several retail stores with a 
gross business of more than a mil- 
lion dollars a year, said that even 
his company with its large outlet 
was absolutely unable to compete 
with the chain stores on many 
lines. He had persuaded four or 
five other sizable retailers to go 
in with him and they. were buying 
direct from manufacturers in an 
effort to get better prices. 

Naturally, the jobbers are pro- 
testing at this invasion of their 
field just. as the food manufac- 
turers protest when the jobbers go 
into the manufacturing end. These 
buyers’ exchanges as a matter of 
fact are a source of worriment 
both to jobbers and manufactur- 
ers, inasmuch as they are going 
into the manufacturing end them- 
selves to a considerable extent. 

Of one accord the packers rise 
in their places to declare that they 
have not been manipulating prices, 
that they have not been profiteer- 
ing and that their products really 
have been distributed at a smaller 
laid down cost to the retailer than 
could be the case otherwise... Time 
will prove the strength or, weak- 
ness of this _contention,,,. Some 
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merchandising experts who cer 
tainly ought ‘to know what they 
are talking about, tell 

INK that the packers are i 
the truth. Meanwhile, if big coq. 
cerns like C. H. Morgan & Cy 
cannot buy on anything like an 
equal footing with the chains and 
mail-order houses then how is the 
simple act of dissolving the pack- 
ers going to lower prices? 


WHAT WILL THE WHOLESALERS po? 


It is easy to see that the whole. 
sale grocer has the opportunity of 
his lifetime to jump right in noy 
and do some constructive work for 
the retailer. If he sleeps, as our 
friend the trade journal publisher 
says he will, he will wake » 
some bright morning to see re 
tailers’ buying exchanges perma 
nently on the job and a good part 
of his own usefulness done away 
with. 

Immediate advertising develop- 
ments as a result of the packers 
dissolution are not expected. For 
the present the packers will keep 
right on advertising their various 
food products. They have two 
years in which to pry themselves 
loose from all entangling alliances 
such as the packing and distribu- 
tion of fish, fruits, vegetables, pre- 
serves, beverages and _ syrups; all 
holdings in stock yards, terminal 
railroads and market newspapers; 
all holdings in public cold storage 
warehouses; all interest in retail 
meat business. Their season's 
pack of canned goods is in stock 
and the advertising will be kept 
right on until this is disposed of. 
It probably will be several months 
before the packers’ consumer at- 
vertising will show the effects of 
the dissolution agreement. 

By that time the manufacturers 
of the various unrelated products 
which the packers must relinquish 
may be expected to see the benefit 
of an extension of advertising. 
Tentative plans are under way, 
the consummation of which will 
depend largely upon conditions. 

The National Canners Associa 
tion, Printers’ INK is told, wil 
not extend its advertising cam- 
paign beyond the present liberal 
limits. It is now advertising ona 
broad . gauge scale which is just 
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about all the traffic can stand. An 
instance of this is seen in the case 
of the owner of a rather small 
canning factory in Michigan. This 
man told a friend of the writer 
that he was contributing five thou- 
sand dollars a year to the adver- 
tising fund of the National Can- 
ners Association. This he said 
represented practically all his net 
profit. 

The canners are by no means 
slow when it comes to advertising. 
They did it before the packers’ 
dissolution and will continue. 

The wholesale grocer is about 
the only one who has a long way 
to go in the matter of advertising. 
He has showed himself to be a 
pretty good fighter. Now will he 
step in and reap some of the prob- 
able benefits of his fighting? Per- 
haps. Stranger things have hap- 
pened. 

Heads of the “big five” accept 
the decree gracefully, although 
they say they believe their “side 
line” activities were in public in- 
terest. They say they will cheer- 
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fully bow to public opinion con- 
cerning the sacrifices demanded 
of them. 

Edward Morris said to Print- 
ERS’ INK: “We still insist that it 


was in the interest of the live 
stock producers that the stock- 
yards should be owned and man- 
aged by the people who have an 
interest in the industry and in the 
building up of the markets at the 
great live stock centres. 

“Also that our handling of 
staple groceries was sound eco- 
nomically and in the interest of 
the public generally, because our 
operations in these lines utilized 
our present facilities during the 
slack season, furnished the re- 
tailer excellent service and re- 
duced our overhead operating ex- 
pense, and if this business is taken 
away, either the live stock pro- 
ducer must get less for the live 
meat animals, or the consumer 
must pay more for meat. 

“But we live in a democracy, 
and, rightly or wrongly, a strong 
feeling has been created in the pub- 
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lic mind against these activities 
on the part of the packers, and in 
order to meet and satisfy that 
opinion, we have met this issue 
with our Government with true 
Americanism and along big, broad 
and constructive lines, and have 
therefore agreed to dispose of all 
our interests in stockyards, stock- 
yard terminals and market papers 
and to discontinue handling staple 
groceries and to refrain from en- 
gaging in the retail meat business, 
or that of public cold-storage 
warehouses. 

“Time alone will tell whether 
our activities in those lines were 
in the interest of the public or 
not, but it is in the interest of the 
public that in these times of re- 
construction and unrest, all of 
these debatable factors should be 
settled as quickly and as effec- 
tually as possible, and this'was the 
controlling motive with Morris & 
Co. in making this settlement. 

“The efficiency of this great in- 
dustry which has been operating 
on a profit of a small fraction of 
a cent a pound and which is so 
close to all the people should never 
be destroyed or seriously im- 
paired.” 

All interests of the packers not 
strictly related to animal products 
will be sold under supervision of 
a federal court. 


L. C. Rockhill, Sales Manager, 
Goodyear Tire Co. 


L. C. Rockhill, who has been with 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
at Akron, O., during the last twelve 
years, has been made sales manager of 
that company. During his twelve years 
of service Mr. Rockhill has been in 
charge of the repair department, which 
was a subdivision of the automobile 
tire department, handling repairs and 
adjustments and following that he was 
successively manager of the aero- 
nautical department, manager of the 
automobile tire department and assist- 
ant sales manager in charge of tire 
sales. 


H. D. Chapin Made Officer of 
Manhattan Motors 


H. D. Chapin, for some time sales 
manager of the Manhattaa Motors Cor- 

ration, New York, distributors of 
elden Trucks in Greater New York, 
was recently made vice-president, in 
charge: of sales, advertising and sales 
promotion, of the company. 
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Carl McQuinn With Homer 
McKee Agency 


Carl McQuinn, who has been i 
charge of sales promotion - 
ing for the Hoosier Mad siverte 
Company, New Castle, Ind., maker 
Hoosier kitchen cabinets, has joined 
the ong of . Homer McKee 
pany, nc., ndianapoli isi 
agency. | polis advertising 

r. McQuinn was with the Hoosier 
company pr nine years, hy 
kitchen cabinets from house to house 
in Cleveland. He then traveled the 
State of Texas for the company, fol- 
lowing which period he was in charge 
of the promotion work with 2,500 deal- 
ers who were not reached by salesmen. 
After that, and before taking charge of 
the advertising, he carried on a mail 
campaign to dealers. 


C. D. Murta Leaves Indian- 


apolis 

Charles D. Murta has resigned as 
advertising manager of L. Strauss & 
Company, Indianapolis, to go with The 
Hub, of Baltimore, in a similar ce 

acity. At Baltimcre he succeeds 
Joseph Katz, who is to represent in 
Baltimore the advertising agency of 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, New York. 

Mr. Murta was president of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Indianapolis, which 
is to act as host to the A. A. C. of W. 
in June. Harry S. Noel, vice-president 
of the club, who is assistant advertis 
ing manager of Eli Lilly & Company, 
manufacturing druggists, is automatic. 
ally advanced to the club’s presidency. 








Touzalin Agency Has New 
Officers 


W. B. Swann, who was treasurer of 
the Charles H. Touzalen Agency, Chi- 
cago, has been -nade vice-president in 
charge of production uf the agency. 
A. R. Callies, who has been secretary, 
succeeds Mr. Swann as treasurer and 
will continue as secretary. Bruce Far- 
son, who recently joined the crganiza- 
tion, has been: tmade vice-president in 
charge of sales. 


F. L. Blanchard Leaves N. Y. 
Advertising Club 


Frank Le Roy Blanchard has re- 
signed as secretary of the New York 
Advertising Club, effective January 1, 
1920. Mr. Blanchard became secretary 
of the club in March of this year. He 
has made no announcement concerning 
the work which he will engage in after 
January 1. 








Remington Typewriter Ac- 
count With MacManus 
The Remington Typewriter Company, 
New York, has put its advertieng = 


count in the hands of Theodore F. Mai 
Manus, Inc., advertising agency, 
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Toilet Requisites 
On McCall Street 


MILLION, five 
hundred thousand 
homes on McCall 
Street—the homes of 
the people who buy 
McCall’s Magazine 
each month. 

If they were all on 
one street—a house 
every 25 feet —this 
street, 3,000 miles long, 
would sweep across the 
country from Boston 
to San Diego. 

These 1,500,000 fam- 
ilies use tooth-pastes 
and _ tooth - powders, 
soaps, shampoo creams. 
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talcum powders, 
cosmetics, perfumes, 
toilet waters, emolli- 
ents, deodorants, anti- 
septics, and all the 
numerous other prepa- 
rations that come un- 
der the head of toilet 


requisites. 
McCall Street pays 
for toilet soaps not 


less than $4,000,000 a 


year; for dentifrices. 
$2,000,000; for tooth 
brushes, $4,000,000; 


toilet waters and per- 
fumes, $1,500,000 ; anti- 
septics, $1,300,000 ; face 


MCCALL'S 


MAGAZINE 
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illion and @ 
If Males in which 
McCall's Magazine +s 
read all cee oo a 
single street—a home 
every 25 fee t—the 
houses would line both 
sides of roadway from 
Boston to San Diego 
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creams, $750,000; man- 
icuring articles, $500,- 
000; talcum powders, 
$2,000,000. 

And so on—a total 
expenditure of more 
than $16,000,000 a year, 
just for toilet accesso- 
ries, in the homes of 
McCall Street. 

Who pays out this 
money, which flows in 
a ceaseless stream 
through the tills of 
more than forty thou- 
sand drug stores, into 
the strong-boxes of the 
men who manufacture 
these articles? 

. The people who take 
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McCall’s Maga- 
zine—the grown- 
ups of a million, | 
five hundred thou- | 
sand families in || 
which McCall’s is__ || 
read each month. 

Its stories are 
enjoyed, its spe- 
cial household ar- |’ 
ticles carefully 
studied, its fash- 
ion pages consult- 
ed, and its adver- 
tising pages receive 
their full share of at- 
tention—the messages 
they contain are borne 
in mind when McCall 
Street buys. 











THE McCALL CO., 236-250 W. 37th St., New York 
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ITH the paid advertising 

campaign of the United 
States Navy for recruits as an 
example, the Army has decided to 
use paid advertising in its next 
recruiting campaign. 

The Navy advertising campaign 
which ended a short time ago was 
completed at a cost of $275,000. 
It has been appraised as being of 
the value of two millon dollars to 
the Navy by Lieutenant-Comman- 
der Emory Winship, who was in 
charge of recruiting and trans- 
portation for the Navy during the 
war. This’ campaign was de- 
scribed in Printers’ INK of Sep- 
tember 11 and September 18. 

The Army recruiting campaign 
calls for an advertising expendi- 
ture of $125,000. The advertising 
will be confined to newspapers in 
cities where the Army Recruiting 
Bureau maintains  sub-stations. 
The large cities are not included 
in the advertising programme. 
Under this arrangement, it is esti- 
mated that the copy will find its 
way into 530 English language 
newspapers. 

The War Department has or- 
dered that the campaign begin on 
January 5, 1920, and end in April. 
It has-ordered also that the adver- 
tising be adapted to the arrange- 
ments of the recruiting officers of 
each locality, thus making it nec- 
essary that copy appear in the va- 
rious newspapers at different 
times during the period pre- 
scribed for the campaign. 

The advertisements will be writ- 
ten and placed by the Advertising 
Agencies Corporation of New 
York under the guidance of Wil- 
liam H. Johns, president of the 
George Batten Co, Inc., New 
York; Paul E. Faust, secretary- 
treasurer of Mallory, Mitchell & 
Faust, Inc., Chicago; O. H. Black- 
man, president of Blackman-Ross 
Co., Inc. New York; Stanley 


Army to Use Newspapers for 
Recruiting 


Campaign Beginning Next Month, Will Be Conducted by Advertising 
Agencies Corporation 







































Thompson Co., Inc., New York 
and Harry Dwight Smith, pres. 
dent of Fuller & Smith, Clevelan; 
—members of the executive anj 
plans committee of the organin. 
tion—and James O'Shaughnessy, 
manager of the the Agencies Cor. 
poration. 

The Navy advertising can. 
paign was handled by this organi. 
zation. 

The Advertising Agencies Cor. 
poration, described before ; 
PRINTERS’ INK, is a composite or. 
ganization of agencies, which ar 
members of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies 
In its personnel and in its pur 
pose it is a continuation of the 
Division of Advertising of th 
Committee on Public Information 

Since its purpose has been to en- 
courage the Government in the ux 
of advertising chiefly through the 
removal of obstacles, such as the 
use of influence in the placing oi 
copy, the organization looks with 
much satisfaction upon its ap- 
pointment; for it believes that the 
way is now made clear for fv 
ture Government advertising cam- 
paigns. 

In addition to the action of the 
Government in expressing its 
satisfaction with the manner m 
which the Navy advertising was 
handled through the Advertising 
Agencies Corporation by giving 
it the management of the Army 
advertising, there is the cheerful 
knowledge that the publishers are 
convinced that the composite 
agency plan is the one best adopt- 
ed for Government advertising, 
according to Mr. O’Shaughnessy 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy states that the 
Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspapers Publishers 
Association, the Periodical Pub 
lishers’ Association, and the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association recommended 





Resor, president of the J. Walter 





Agencies Corporation to the Amy. 
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JOURNAL OF ELECTRICITY 
























To the Readers of the McGraw-Hill 
Electrical Publications 


} On paye 339, the first editorial page of 

: this number, you will find the announce- 
ay ment by the publishers of Electrical 
4 World, Electrical Merchandising and 
Journal of Electricity which explains why 
the 30.000 subscribers of Electrical World 
and Electrical Merchandising, are receiv- 
ing thes issue of the Journal of Electricity. 


Read page 339 
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and now there are Ll 


With the purchase of the Journal of 
Electricity the McGraw-Hill Company 
has rounded out its editorial service, cover- 
ing comprehensively the basic local and 
national problems of the electrical industry. 
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fh VERY step in the development 

of the McGraw-Hill Company 
has been dictated by the purpose to 
provide a stronger and a more 
united press for the industries which 
McGraw-Hill publications serve. 


This policy has been the deciding 
consideration in the company’s ac- 
tivities in the five great fields of 
engineering: electrical, chemical, 
mechanical, civil and mining. 


The latest step in the progress of 
this policy is the purchase of the 
Journal of Electricity. Together 
the Electrical World, Electrical 
Merchandising, and the Journal of 
Electricity constitute a truly na- 
tional influence—a _ united press 
serving a united industry. 
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HE Electrical World is read 
wherever electricity is gen- 
erated or distributed, and ‘deals 
with the national problems of the 
engineer, the manufacturer, the 
central station and the business 


man of the electrical industry. 
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Rockies. 





HE Journal of Electricity will 
combine the service of the 
other two publications with ref- 
erence to the special geographical 
and trade conditions west of the 












LECTRICAL Merchandising 

has been the leader in devel- 
oping a retail electrical trade; it is 
the promoter of principles and 
methods in the sale of electrical 
appliances, and the application of 
electrical service to the home, 
the factory and the farm. 
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McGraw-Hill Company, i« 


Member Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


Tenth Avenue at 36th Street 
New York 
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Loose-Wites Biscuit CoMPANY 
CENTRAL OFFICE 
Kansas City, Mo. 
editor of Painters’ INK: 

w furnish me with information 
See advantages and disadvan- 
t of insert slips. ae, Sane in 

kages or similar packages guar- 
pong contents and oftering to 
perm them in the event they are not 
yp to standard? t ; 

a interested in learning the per- 
centage of returns experienced by large 
candy manufacturers, in addition to the 
information. 
o ApveRTISING DEPARTMENT, 
W. W. WacuTEeEL. 


ANDY in packages is sold 
Cees on the confidence 
which the buyer has in the name 
on the box. Very few dealers 
open packages for inspection as 
this is not practical. Many pack- 
ages of candy are wrapped in 
sealed parchmine paper or la cello- 
phone and the breaking of these 
wrappers would detract from 
the appearance of the package as 
well as destroy the definite assur- 
ance of factory pack. For these 
reasons, package candy is pur- 
chased based on the confidence of 
the buyer in the reliability of the 
maker and with the implied un- 
derstanding that the contents are 
going to be satisfactory. 

When a candy manufacturer 
puts his name on the outside of 
a package of candy, he is selling 
an article which he expects to 
have go into the ultimate con- 
sumer's hands in good shape. He 
realizes fully the disadvantages 
which result when a package of 
stale or otherwise spoiled candy, 
bearing his name, reaches a pur- 
chaser. On the other hand, in 
spite of the fact that the con- 
sumer rightfully expects good, 
wholesome candy in the pink of 
condition, it is nevertheless a fact 
that very often, on account of 
conditions over which the maker 
has no control, a package of 
candy the quality of which has 
become impaired reaches the con- 





sumer. 


What Package Guarantee Slips 
Accomplish 


facturers Find That Such Slips in Packages Give Purchasers 
Candy Manu Added Confidence 


merchants might be lulled into a 
7 


A retail merchant may permit 
a package to remain in the case 
too long before sold. The pack- 
age may be exposed to heat or 
dampness and become dried out 
or musty. While the thinking 
merchant and buyer undoubtedly 
appreciates the fact that it is in- 
deed a rare occurrence for a 
package of candy to leave the 
maker in other than perfect con- 
dition, it is nevertheless a fact 
that quite frequently packages of 
candy which have deteriorated in 
quality do reach the consumer. 

Naturally no maker of candy 
wants to have a consumer secure 
any of his candy other than in 
the best of condition. If he knew 
of a man who bought a box of 
candy, bearing his name, which, 
when unpacked, proved to be 
stale or otherwise unfit to eat and 
below the standard of quality set 
by this maker, he would undoubt- 
edly welcome an opportunity to 
replace the package. 

VOGAN’S EXPERIENCE 

This has given rise to a cus- 
tom, adopted by some _ candy 
makers, of placing printed guar- 
antee slips in each package of 
candy which goes out under their 
names. A notable example of 
this system is that of the Vogan 
Candy Co. of Portland, Ore. a 
firm which has grown very rapid- 
ly during the past few years and 
has taken advantage of many 
unusual and novel ideas for 
bringing its product before the 
buying public. 

One of the plans adopted was 
to insert these printed guaran- 
tees, but only after considerable 
thought and discussion. There 
were several reasons advanced 
against this practice, which, be- 
fore its adoption, appeared to be 
fraught with many serious dis- 
advantages and unnecessary risks. 
First was the fear that retail 
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feeling of security as far as 
Vogan packages were concerned 
on the theory that with a guaran- 
tee in each box, the contents were 
guaranteed and if they spoiled, 
the Vogan people would make 
good. It was feared that the 
merchant would make a real 
effort to sell every other brand 
than the one which was guaran- 
teed to the consumer by the 
maker and that the result would 
be a big flood of packages re- 
turned for the reason that the 
merchant would fail to give the 
line proper treatment. In brief, 
it was feared that the practice of 
inserting a guarantee slip cover- 
ing the quality would prove noth- 
ing short of an invitation to the 
trade to let the candy grow stale 
while other brands were being 
pushed. It was feared that the 
dealers might take a personal in- 
terest in packages for which they 
themselves would be held respon- 
sible, while neglecting the pack- 
age guaranteed good by the 
maker. 

Another objection was brought 
up that unscrupulous consumers 
might take advantage of the 
offer to replace any spoiled pack- 
age by sending in coupon slips 
from perfectly good packages 
and try to get an extra package 
without pay. 

So much for the objections. 
On the other hand, there were 
these big advantages of offering 
such a slip. 

First of all, it was in line with 
the Vogan policy which insured 
every consumer not a dollar’s 
worth of chocolates, but a dol- 
lar’s worth of chocolate satisfac- 
tion. Being extensive advertisers 
in their own field, the Vogan peo- 
ple felt a certain definite re- 
sponsibility brought closer home 
through the generous use of pos- 
ters and newspaper space. They 
took the stand that a firm which 
came out strong with widely ad- 
vertised claims could not afford 


to take any chances with that ad- 
vertising and that an advertised 
line, more than any other, had to 
come up to a high standard. 
Right here we may discuss for 
a moment the influence of adver- 
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tised line which hopes to be =. to. have 
cessful must of necessity be oj pointed. ; 
exceptionally high quality, This rem, | 
first thought of the Vogan com. of the g 
pany that, being an advertised -_— ”. 
line, quality was even more yitd practice 
than in an_ unadvertised fin a * 
brings out clearly the fact thy oe,” 
the consumer is well repaid by oa 5 i 
choosing the advertised line, Fs the guari 
pecially in articles such as candy —_ i 
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the advertised article affords th = Ly 
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Now, after about a years use 
of the guarantee slip, it has be- 
come a definite and accepted 
practice and the results have been 
all in favor of using the slip 

First, it might be well to men- 
tion a few of the clauses which 
the guarantee contains. There is 
a space provided for the name of 
the dealer of whom the package 
was purchased. This must be 
supplied in order to make good 
on the guarantee. .There is, of 
course, a place for the name and 
address of the buyer. There is 
also room for the complaint it- 
self. But what really insures the 
company deriving maximum 
benefit from the system is the 
secret date stamped on each 
guarantee and also the number of 
the packer. This means that 
when a slip does come back, it 
can be ascertained at once just 
when the package was sent out 
and by whom it was packed. 

If it were noted on a returned 
guarantee slip that the package 
had been packed and _ shipped 
from the factory many months 
before the date of purchase, then 
obviously the fault lay with the 
retailer who had permitted the 
package to roost in his store. 
This was then laid before the 
salesman making that town and 
the dealer would be interviewed 
on the subject while the salesman 
would see to it that the line was 
displayed to better advantage and 
pushed more actively. It would 
be pointed out to the merchant 
that he was injuring his own 
business by permitting stale 
goods to be sold or, what was 
almost as bad, letting the goods 
become stale. The salesman 
would point out to the dealer 
that here was a line guaranteed 
good and advertised as such right 
to the consumer when the pack- 
age was bought. Then the sales- 
man would point out to the 
dealer that in this case the com- 
plaint was due to the candy lying 
so long in the dealer's store that 
it could not help but become 





stale. It was then left to the 
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salesman to decide whether the 
dealer had learned his lesson and 
would take care of the goods in 
future or whether it would be 
best to eliminate him. 

In this connection it might be 
added that this gave the salesmen 
a splendid talking point. They 
were able to dwell most elabo- 
rately on the way the merchant 
was bound to please his custom- 
ers when he handed them a pack- 
age of candy, the quality of 
which was guaranteed in writing 
by the maker. The salesman had 
a powerful argument for asking 
the dealer to give preference to 
this particular line. And it did 
not take the consumer, especially 
the traveling public, long to real- 
ize that they were safer with this 
guaranteed package candy than 
with any other. While other 
candies might be “just as good,” 
still the advertised guaranteed 
package was the safer buy. In 
turn, it gave the dealer a feeling 
of confidence and enabled him to 
hand out a package with a sense 
of security, realizing that it 
would be sure to please his cus- 
tomers. In this day of retail 
merchants realizing the impor- 
tance of giving real service to 
their customers to hold their 
steady patronage, the retail mer- 
chant who hopes to succeed may 
well pay attention to these things. 
And it is surprising how most 
merchants do rely immensely up- 
on such guarantees by the makers 
and are inclined to favor goods 
so backed up. 


CHANCE FOR SALESMEN TO IMPROVE 
STORE CONDITIONS 


Knowing that their products 
left their warerooms in good con- 
dition, it was still feared that 
events over which they had no 
control would put a large num- 
ber of inferior packages into the 
hands of the consumers and thus 
throw back on the factory many 
packages the spoiling of which 
was in no way the fault of the 
manufacturer. What really took 
place was, first, a sincere effort 
on the part of everyone connect- 
ed with the production of this 
guaranteed candy to make sure 
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that it left the factory in finest 
shape. 

Salesmen used this guarantee 
as a talking point. They showed 
the trade how it would be neces- 
sary for each consumer, to take 
advantage of the guarantee, to 
supply the name of the dealer 
from whom the package was pur- 
chased. And they pointed out to 
the trade that this was the line 
the thoughtful dealer should dis- 
play most prominently and push 
hardest to his trade. Being 
sound logic the great majority ot 
dealers were willing to follow 
this suggestion. As a _conse- 
quence, the sale of the package 
to the dealer increased nicely on 
the strength of the guarantee. 

As to the number of guarantee 
slips returned, therein lies the 
greatest surprise of all. Less 
than one out of each thousand 
has thus far come back. And 
these few have supplied the house 
with much valuable information. 
For example, a certain deficiency 
in packing was thus discovered. 
An opportunity was provided to 
detect habitually faulty packers. 
In another instance, it was noted 
that out of a total of fifteen slips 
received, slips coming from candy 
shipped all over the West, three 
of these slips came from candy 
sold to the same merchant. This 
was a surprisingly high percent- 
age to receive from one dealer 
and plainly there was something 
wrong. Evidently the candy had 
been placed close to heat, either 
on the train or in the deal- 
er’s store. On his next visit, the 
salesman was supplied with these 
three slips and was asked to in- 
vestigate. He found two faults. 
First, the dealer had been storing 
his stock near to a steam pipe. 
In summer, when steam was not 
being circulated, the location had 
been ideal, but in winter it did 
not do at all. 

The salesman, having a pretty 
good clue to begin with, had little 
difficulty spotting the weakness 
and was able to show the dealer 
the folly of taking such chances 
with candy. He was also in posi- 
tion to point out that this un- 
doubtedly would occur when a 
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retailer tried to buy a little from 
every line and had his display s0 
split around among a great num: 
ber of lines that he apparently 
was not really behind any one of 
the lot. This enabled him to ¢. 
vert a nice part of his business 
to the house as well as Providing 
for better care of the stock in 
the future. 

In another case, it was found 
that the particular merchant not 
only lacked the ability properly 
to care for his candy but also the 
willingness to do so. And it did 
not take the salesman long to 
make up his mind that with the 
guarantee slips smoking out any 
dissatisfaction, here was a mer- 
chant who really had no business 
with the line and that it would be 
to the better interests of the 
house to discontinue selling him, 

All manufacturers of food 
products, whether it is candy or 
any other semi-perishable or 
perishable product realize that a 
merchant’ who abuses the line is 
better dropped entirely. 

In almost every case, it was 
found that people who took aé- 
vantage of the guarantee slip 
were people whose business was 
much to be desired and whose 
good will was undoubtedly worth 
a great deal. The very small 
number of packages which had 
to be replaced, whether or not 
they really should have been re- 
placed by the maker without cost 
to the dealer, is beside the ques- 
tion. What was really accom- 
plished was the making of a 
great many friends and develop- 
ing in the minds of the trade and 
the consuming public a sense of 
good will and confidence. With 
a package which has to be pur 
chased without first being able to 
inspect the contents, the guar- 
antee slip appears to be the sys- 


tem of the future. The great 
mass of buyers are fair and 
honest and reasonable. Now and 


then one may take undue advan- 
tage, but for each occurrence ol 
such nature, there will be many 
dozen consumers who can thus 
be turned into satisfied and mort 
permanent buyers.—[Ed. Print 
ERS’ INK. 
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Try it out in Representative Milwaukee 
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Consider the Cost 


Of advertising in any city where 
several papers have to be used to 
reach the desired audience. That 
means almost every city. Then con- 
sider Milwaukee—the one city where 
one paper reaches any audience— 
completely covering the field. You 
will find that your campaign in Mil- 
waukee will cost about fifty per cent 
less than in another city of similar 
size. This is because The Milwaukee 
Journal dominates Milwaukee with a 
net paid circulation of more than 
100,000. 


Think of reaching such a prosperous 


and responsive market so econom- 
ically. 


Milwaukee Journal 


H. J. GRANT, Pub. R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mer. 


Special Repr ive 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
New York Chicago 
London Office: 34 Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W. C. 2 
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Select Your Market & Mediums 


on the Exceptional Basis 








To get away from duplication, often a 
space buyer will slight a profitable market 
by. not using enough newspapers. Most 
cities, for adequate coverage, require the 
use of two or more newspapers. Although 
this is the logical thing to firmly establish 
your product, nevertheless, the need for sev- 
eral papers increases your advertising cost 
and lowers your actual net profit. 


To this rule there is a prominent excep- 
tion of national significance : 


~“ . 
Erie 
Pennsylvania 


The Market 157,000 


Erie Population, 105,000; Suburban (35 mile radius) 52, 








In 
dot 
In Erie the facts prove that on/y one news- me 
paper is necessary to saturate the market. 
Through one dominant newspaper, the 
Times, you can be certain of reaching Th 
practically all of the worth-while families 
in the city, suburbs, and many well out into 
the country. 
The ERIE TIMES has 50% MORE than the COM. 
BINED paid circulations of its two daily competitors and SE 


over TREBLE the circulation of either. 
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Erie Daily Times 


(A. B. C. Member) 


Paid Circulation 27,079 


Line Rate 7c. flat. Evenings except Sunday 
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If you will select your market and mediums 
on the exceptional basis, you will include 
this combination of Erie, Pa., and the 


Times in every campaign. 


Erie offers a big, concentrated, prosperous, 
fine-class manufacturing market. The 
Times dominates to the exclusion of all 
competition. This is not a matter of 
opinion—simply check up the A. B. C. re- 
ports of the three papers or compare any 


file of the actual papers. 


52,000 
In other words, this exceptional situation enables you to 
dominate, at less than average cost, a large prosperous 
market—which is the crux of successful advertising. 





The Erie Daily Times for EVERY National Advertiser 


Representatives 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
Established 1888 
s and 





15 E. 26th St. Harris Trust Bldg. Waldheim Bldg. Monadnock Bldg. 
New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
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DEPARTMENT 


For Over One Hundred Years 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


have been engaged in selling goods 
abroad—the pioneers of this country 
in the export business. 


We consider it a mark of distinction 
to have. been selected by them to 
furnish their 


Foreign Advertising Service 


(we also place their domestic advertising) 


which includes planning, writing, illustrating 
and placing all their foreign advertising. 


We also serve in the same way the foreign 
advertising interests of 
Eastman Kodak Company 
International General Electric Company 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation 
Atlas Portland Cement Company 
Corona Typewriter Company 
Miller Lock Company 


This service, which is performed for the most 
part by foreign writers, artists and advertising 
men, is open to manufacturers. and others 
interested in Foreign Trade. 


FRANK SEAMAN 


INCORPORATED 
Foreign and Domestic Advertising 
470 Fourth Avenue, corner of 32nd Street 
New York City 


Chicago Office: Monroe Building 
Monroe St. and Michigan Ave. 


Associated with Mather and Crowther, Ltd., London, Eng. 
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Advertising to Flag the Shoplifter 


Big Stores of New York Warn Holiday Pilferers Away Through Paid 
% Space ‘ 


By C. P. Russell 


HEN the present Christmas 
W shopping season opened, the 
professional shoplifters and store 
thieves of New York found 
themselves confronting a red flag. 
This was in the shape of an ad- 
vertisement in the morning papers, 
reading as follows: 


STORES’ MUTUAL PROTEC- 
THE IVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Created some year and a half ago for 
the purpose of suppressing shoplifting, 
has done most effective work. There 
have been hundreds of arrests and con- 
victions. Watchfulness is more diligent 
this year than ever before, with the re- 
sult that the stores and their customers 
are better than ever protected from 
shoplifters and pickpockets. _ 
The members of the Association are: 

Abraham & Straus 

Best & Company 

Bloomingdale Brothers 

Gimbel Brothers 

James A. Hearn & Son 

H. C. F. Koch & Co. 

Frederick Loeser & Company 

Lord & Taylor 

Preston P. Lynn ; 

James McCreery & Company 

R. H. Macy & Company, Inc. 

A. I. Namm & Son 

Oliver A. Olson Company, Inc. 

Oppenheim, Collins & Company 

Saks & Company 

Franklin Simon & Company 

Stern Brothers 


Fair notice was thus served that 
the various big stores of New 
York and Brooklyn, instead of 
fighting on separate fronts as 
hitherto, had joined their forces 
and pooled their resources for the 
purpose of allied action against 
thievery. These stores have 
hitherto conducted their detective 
operations in secret, but this year 
it was deemed good policy to 
emerge into the open and to wave 
a warning flag in the shape of paid 
advertising space. For after all, 
the Stores’ Mutual Protective As- 
sociation, Inc., has as its purpose 
not so much the detection and ap- 
prehension of shoplifters as the 
prevention of the practice of shop- 
lifting, 

The Protective Association, to 
some degree, is an outgrowth of 


conditions caused by the war. - 


War, as has been the case 
throughout the ages, is notorious 
for its creation of lower moral 
standards. The world war was no 
exception in this respect. Police 
records and newspaper headlines 
furnished testimony to the fact 
that an outbreak of crime was al- 
most simultaneous with the out- 
break of war. Shoplifting was 
rife in common with other crimes. 
A particularly big increase in shop- 
lifting was noted in the winter of 
1915. This was, no doubt, due 
partly to the severe economic con- 
ditions that prevailed at that time 
owing to the unemployment crisis 
created by the jolt administered 
to business. There was another 
big increase in store thefts in 
1917, to be followed by another 
jump that came after the signing 
of the armistice in 1918. All sorts 
of crimes, especially thieving, have 
been unusually rampant since the 
closing of the war. And shoplift- 
ing has been no exception. 


FOR MUTUAL 


The Stores’ Mutual Protective 
Association, Inc., came into being 
largely as the result of these con- 
ditions. It was organized about a 
year and a half ago. Its work has 
been so successful that its activ- 
ities are sure to be extended next 
year. It started with a fund of 
about $40,000, raised by contribu- 
tions from each firm, based on 
volume of sales. It serves as a 
sort of clearing house for infor- 
mation bearing on shoplifting and 
other crimes which affect the de- 
partment stores. It has a central 
committee which meets once a 
month for the purpose of discuss- 
ing common problems. Working 
in conjunction with it, is a similar 
organization of the store detec- 
tives themselves, who are banded 
into a league. They likewise meet 
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once a month. The two organiza- 
tions then hold a joint meeting 
for the purpose of outlining com- 
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mon policies and agreeing on com- 
mon action. 

The detectives’ own league was 
organized in response to the sug- 
gestion of William H. Wall, chief 
detective for R. H. Macy & Co., 
Inc., and one of the oldest depart- 
ment store deteciives in point of 
service in New York City. He has 
had fourteen years of department 
store work. The work of the 
various detectives has been very 
much simplified by the activities of 
the league, for it is a common ex- 
perience to find that a shoplifter 
caught in one store is apt to have 
goods taken from others. 

Due to this system or organ- 
ization, the total losses of the 
various member stores have been 
considerably lessened, in spite of 
the fact that the number of shop- 
lifting cases has grown. Consid- 
erably more stolen merchandise 
has been discovered this year than 
was possible in 1918. 

Department store pilferers may 
be roughly divided into four 
classes. First, there are the pro- 
fessional shoplifters, who make 
an organized business of thievery 
and who cannot be stopped by any- 
thing short of a jail sentence. 

Second, there are the amateur 
shoplifters, who take articles only 
occasionally, probably from im- 
pulse or because of defective 
mentality. 

Thirdly, there is a class com- 
posed of former employees, who 
steal perhaps out of revenge for a 
dismissal or because they find 
theft made easy owing to their 
knowledge of the workings of a 
store and the habits of its em- 
ployees. 

The fourth class consists of em- 
ployees who steal in the course of 
their daily work. 


HOW THE PROFESSIONALS WORK 


Professional shop-lifters are 
often found maintaining an ex- 
pensive apartment, running a 
private automobile, and generally 
living in luxury. They sometimes 
work singly, but more often by 
pairs, and frequently by gangs or 
groups. Very often a dangerous 
pair consists of a man and his 
ostensible wife. Of the two, store 


detectives regard “the female of 
the species as more deadly than 
the male.” In most cases, it is the 
woman who does the actu! 
“lifting” while the man acts as 
“lookout.” 

Commenting on the differences 
of behavior of the two sexes in 
the work of thievery, the head de: 
tective of a big Broadway store 
said: 

“A man shoplifter is a compara- 
tively simple thing to deal with 
It is relatively easy to follow his 
movements, and when caught, he 
is frequently unable to withstand 
steady questioning and finally 
breaks down and gives away the 
game. But an expert woman 
thief is another proposition. She 
has eyes in the back of her head, 
She works slyly and quickly. You 
may have the strongest suspicions, 
but it is the hardest thing in the 
world to get her dead right. If, 
by chance or good luck, she is 
caught with the goods on, she will 
tell you a story that will bring 
tears to your eyes. I had a woman 
in here the other day that almost 
had me going. She told a story 
that convinced me an awful mis- 
take had been made and I was 
about to bow her out of the office 
with profuse apologies when she 
let drop a word or two that put 
a new angle on her romance. She 
said about two words too much. 
If she had finished her story and 
then stood pat, she would have had 
me. As it was, she let herself in 
for a sweating, and even then I 
could only get half a paragraph 
of the truth at a time.” 

Professionals sometimes make a 
haul either by enticing an employee 
into a conspiracy with them or by 
planting one or more members of 
their gang on the sales force. The 
loot they want is expensive stuff 
like jewelry or furs. One such 
gang operated in a New York de- 
partment store last year and got 
away with about $3,000 worth of 
jewelry. They were caught, how- 
ever, and the proceeds were fe- 
covered. 

Sometimes a “gang” is made up 
entirely of members of one family. 
One such gang which recently gave 
a lot of trouble to a Broadway 
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A. B. C. Member 


There must be con- 
fidence in newspapers 
that are to reach the 
public effectively. Mr. 
Edward Bok, formerly 
Editor, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, said, at a 
recent meeting of the 
Brooklyn Rotary Club, 
that the Brooklyn Eagle 
is one of the five greatest 
dailies in the United 
States. 


— 
BROOKLYN 
EAGLE 
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store consisted of a woman, her 
nursing baby, a girl of ten years, 
and another girl a year or two 
younger. The baby with its wraps 
acted as a screen. The older girl 
“lifted” goods while the mother 
acted as the lookout. The younger 
girl acted as a warehouse to re- 
ceive the articles and then as an 
express wagon when she was 
ready to make a getaway. * 

In such cases it is deemed best 
not to attempt to have the mother 
locked up and the children de- 
tained, but to locate the father, 
if there is one, and charge the 
parents with improper guardian- 
ship. In that way both the parents 
and the children may be adequate- 
ly dealt with by the proper au- 
thorities without recourse to crim- 
inal prosecution. 

The amateur shoplifter is a be- 
ing of another stripe. She may be 
sometimes identified by her nerv- 
ous behavior, especially’ when she 
starts to leave the store. As a 
rule she takes some small article 
like a trinket, stockings, or a pair 
of gloves. She tucks this away 
and proceeds steadily enough un- 
til she reaches the door. Then 
she is apt to hesitate and look 
around. Sometimes she will stand 
by an exit several minutes, vainly 
endeavoring to muster up enough 
courage to leave the store: She 
searches the store with her eyes 
and betrays great uneasiness if she 
is approached by any person whom 
she thinks may be a detective. 

She is perhaps a working woman 
whose bitter need has tempted her, 
or she may be a well-to-do woman 
who could buy most of the store 
but who cannot resist the impulse 
to kleptomania. In other cases 
she is a clerk or stenographer who, 
not being able to buy Christmas 
presents out of her small salary, 
helps herself to a bottle of per- 
fume or a pair of silk stockings. 
A woman of-this type as a rule 
is easily apprehended and dealt 
with. A little questioning general- 
ly causes her to break down in a 
flood of tears. with abiect appeals 
for release. The usual procedure 
is to hold her until her nearest 
male relative can be reached. A 
little talking to usually cures her 
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permanently of any 
toward shoplifting. Since a sto 
generally prefers to prevent oa 
than to punish, a woman of this 
species is seldom arrested or pro- 
secuted. 

A great deal of care must 
exerted in dealing with women of 
this kind. Rather than make , 





dangerous mistake or provoke ap 
awkward situation, the average big 
store prefers to let a dozen guilty 
ones escape rather than take 
chance on a_ shoplifter whose 
guilty intentions are not obvious. 
Sometimes these women act 
with surprising coolness and cun- 
ning. They can get away with an 
astonishing amount of stuff in a 
knitting bag, under a cloak, or 
poked into a closed umbrella, 
When apprehended, they conduct 
themselves with great bravado, cite 
a long list of prominent relatives, 
and threaten punishment by a 
husband who is a power in Wall 


Street. Usually such a woman is 
taken to the general manager's 
office. He immediately consults 


all her references and if they tum 
out to be bogus, prolonged ques- 
tioning is apt finally to break 
down her guard. 


EX-EMPLOYEES ARE HARD TO DETECT 


The discharged employee some- 
times makes the most trouble- 
some shoplifter of all. He or she 
is familiar with the store, knows 
its system of checking merchan- 
dise, is on friendly terms with cer- 
tain members of the sales force, 
and knows how to cover a trail. 
In addition, this person is apt to 
know who the detectives are and 
which of them can be most read- 
ily circumvented. Depredations 
caused by this class, however, have 
been much decreased since ade- 
quate and frequent stock-takings 
were inaugurated. Some stores 
now assign each member of the 
sales force a definite amount of 
merchandise daily, provide her 
with a simple system of checking 
it up, and make it to her interest 
to report any loss instantly. If 
a suspected shoplifter is caught 
hovering around her counter, it 8 
the work of only a moment to 
cover whether her stock is imtatt 
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CE @ Store (No. 23. Save this Series) 
ent rather 


aot: | AreYou Playing with Motion Pictures? 














UU Or pro- 
Don’t! Either take Industrial Motion Pictures seriously, or let them alone. 
; Must be There are National Advertisers who permit their Advertising Managers to play 
women of with motion pictures. 
| make 3 Why not give him a toy printing press? 
‘Ovoke Until you realize that the Industrial Motion Picture is the biggest thing that 
an has come into advertising since the perfection of the printing press—you 
Crage bg will continue to play with this GIANT medium. 
eN guilty . 
1 take a Put the Giant to Work! 
b Whose The largest concern of its kind in the world (name on request) had played with 
Cvi0Us, ictures for some time; had an idea their use and usefulness were limited. 
men Be nning by showing them how to cash in on the films they already had, 
act gi 

and cun I have presented and had accepted plans for pictures covering every phase 
- with F of this concern’s world-wide activities. Among them: 
uf j — Sources of raw materials (on the Instruction of salesmen and 
uit in a other side of the world). dealers. 
loak, or Evolution of its product. Permanent visualized record of its 
imbrella, How to get service from its product. plant. 

Demonstrating the product of its Shop practices for the engineering 
conduct product. department. 
ado, cite Bearing of its product on our na- A nation-wide publicity campaign. 
elatives tiona] economy. Welfare work. 
t by 5 Universal directors and cameramen are now actively at work on more than half 
. W of these subjects, and a different distribution plan has been worked out 
in all for each picture that is to be shown to the public. 
oman Is The details of these film activities would cover more than 500 typewritten 
inager’s pages. ’ 


canes Searching Investigation Induced This Step 


ey turn 




















d ques- Don’t imagine that a concern of this character is going into this extensive mo- 
tion picture campaign in a ‘‘try-anything-once”’ frame of mind. Or that this 
break 
contract was the result of clever salesmanship on my part. They had fooled 
with pictures until it dawned upon them that it was time to stop fooling. 
DETECT In my organization are men who know the screen medium—men with breadth 
of vision who can work out business problems by the picture method. 
some- That’s what we did. We prepared logical campaigns based on experi- 
ence and past results for others. 
rouble- 
or 2 
ea Common Sense Did the Rest 
rchan- If you are a manufacturer or a National Ty pictures in the 
th cer- right way. Don’t—please don’t—decide to ‘‘take a flyer’ in pictures. Your 
force eventual disappointment will keep your product off the screen until your 
: " far-sighted competitor, by a logical, extensive, persistent picture campaign, 
oy closely linked with his printed campaign, will have passed you in the race. 
apt to 9 e 
e and My Last Week’s Advertisement 
read- Told you of a great forward step toward an open screen throughout the U. 8. 
ations for Universal Industrial Pictures, by an arrangment entered into between 
have the Universal Industrial Department and the Motion Picture Exhibitors of 
ade- erica, Incorporated. 
: Perhaps you don’t understand what it means. Write me for a full explanation. 
kings 
onths ago I advertised that the Universal was responsible for the de- 
itores velopment of Industrial Motion Pictures,‘ and that ‘“‘our competitors have 
f the never shown us anything.’’ Still in the lead—and at your service. 
it of 
; her UNIVERSAL FILM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
king Carl Laemmle, President 
a Harry Levey, Manager, Industrial Department 
ught Largest Producers and Distributors of Industrial Motion Pictures in the Universe 
Studios and Lab ies— Uni I City, Cal. Fort Lee, N. J. 
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Thefts by regular employees are 
hard to get away with nowadays. 
Modern systems of stock and sales 
slips, frequent inspections, and 
improved checking devices have 
served to reduce this kind of 
“lifting” to a minimum. Reports 
of store detectives for the present 
year show a surprisingly small 
amount of internal thievery. Even 
if an employee is caught “dead to 
rights,” the case, unless it proves 
to be one involving gang opera- 
tion, is not necessarily regarded as 
serious. Sometimes it does not 
even involve discharge. The of- 
fender’s habits and home sur- 
roundings are carefully surveyed, 
a method of repayment by instal- 
ments is agreed upon and if after 
a talking to, the guilty one mani- 
fests repentance he gets another 
chance. The shock of being 
caught has in some cases proved 
to be enough to put a thieving 
employee on the right track and 
has made a better worker out of 
him. 

As has been said, the modern 
big store aims to prevent rather 
than merely to punish shoplifting. 
In pursuance of this end, it has 
been found a useful device to put 
part of the detective force in uni- 
form and plant them at strategic 
points. Their very presence makes 
offenders pause. It is this policy 
which gave rise to the protective 
advertising of the present season. 


G. E. Braddock in Stove Ad- 
vertising 

G. E. Braddock, who before entering 
Government service, was in charge of 
advertising for the Lalley-Electro Light- 
ing Corporation, Detroit, has been 
made assistant advertising manager of 
the Detroit Stove Works, Detroit. 


Stern Brothers Appoint Adver- 
tising Manager 


Evan Leslie Ellis, former advertis- 
ing manager of Chas. A. Stevens & 
Brothers, Chicago, has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Stern 
Brothers department store, New York. 


To Represent Idaho News- 


paper 

The Pocatello, Idaho, News has ap- 

pointed the Franklin P. Alcorn Com- 

pany, New York and Chicago, to rep- 
resent it in the East and West. 


INK 


“Undark,” New Name for 
Luminous Material 


The Radium Luminoy Material 
poration, New York, co-operating Cor. 
the George Batten Company i= 
vertising agency, has coined a : 
trade name tor its product. In the 
ture the luminous product will be cal! i 
Bos ge instead of “R L te 
which name it has be td 
— been known in the 

“In coining the new : 
name for our Radium Lumiaces Sa 
rial,” says the company, “we found 
greater limitations, yet a more urgent 
necessity for expansiveness, than 
perhaps ever contronted those who had 
to devise a trade name. 

“We found that practically 
name which in our first thoughis seemed 
logical as a trade-mark was in 
in some manner, throughout the radium 
illuminating and artificial lighting fields, 
Our problem was to get a distinctive 
name—as well as a good one, 

“Precedent showed that most trade 
mark names had been selected from the 
manufacturer’s idea of the material, 
rather than what it should stand for 
in the consumer’s mind.” 

Thus it was that “Undark” was cho 
sen and an advertising campaign in its 
behalf is to begin in kebruary. “In our 
advertising,” says Jas. A. Downs, man- 
ager of sales promotion, “we shall run 
copy describing the uses for our ly 
minous material on watches, clocks, 
gun-sights, ship compasses, electric 
pull-chain pendants, steam gauges, etc.” 


No Space to Be Sold in Sears- 
Roebuck Catalogue 


There has been some talk to the effect 
that Sears Roebuck & Co. were plam 
ning to sell advertising space in their 
mail-order catalogue. Printers’ Ing 
made inquiries at the office of I. S. Ro 
senfels, advertising manager of the com 
pany, and this was the reply: 

“We have too hard a job to get our 
own merchandise properly listed in our 
catalogue to bother about selling space 
to others. Space in our catalogue is $0 
valuable that we are just selfish enough 
to want to use all of it ourselves.” 

When people seriously talk about the 
mail-order firms, both wholesale and re 
tail selling space in their’ catalogues 
they thereby show that their knowledge 
of catalogues is limited. No manufac 
turer would pay for a catalogue page 
what that page would represent to the 
firm in the way of profits. In the case 
of Sears Roebuck & Co. the getting out 
of the big catalogue is a serious phy* 
ical problem. A great printing plant s 
working all the time at the absolute 
limit to get out the book. The company 
would like to make the catalogue larger 
so as to include more merchandise and 
thus realize larger sales. But such i 
absolutely out of the question. In 
face of this continual striving, 
fore, why should Sears add fo, © prob- 
lems in this respect by selling space ™@ 
its catalogue and thus detract just 
much from its merchandise offerit 
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Country Newspaper HeapQuarrers 





The Country Newspaper | 
The “Cash In” Medium 


Picture a typical, rural American community. There 
is a live prosperous town. Surrounding the town are 
the broad fertile acres of farms. Radiating from the 
town in all directions to these farms are good roads, 
The town is the trading center for the surrounding farm 
country. 


Rural free delivery carriers, once a week, take a copy 
of the Country’ Newspaper to every farmer on their 
routes. 


In this paper are the advertisements of all the local 
merchants. These merchants know they get quick aec- 
tion from their Country Newspaper advertising because 
everybody in the farmer’s family reads the Country 
Newspaper from first page to last and if they see any- 
thing advertised that they want or need they jump into 
a machine, go to town and get it. 


Many manufacturers have followed in the footsteps 
of local merchants by advertising their products in the 
Country Newspapers. They have discovered that by ad- 
vertising their goods in the Country Newspapers over 
the store names and addresses of their local dealers, 
they get in close personal contact with every buyer in 
those towns and surrounding territory and they not only 
“sell” their prospective customers on their products, 
but they tell them where they can buy those products. 
They link up the buyer to their local dealer. This is 
“Cash In” advertising. 
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Country Newspaper HeanquarrTers 


These manufacturers also have learned that through 
this local newspaper advertising they come to be known 
and considered as local advertisers, and this has a far 
reaching selling influence among people living in rural 
communities. 

Another thing that Country Newspaper advertising 
brings about is the cooperation and good-will of the 
dealer. When a manufacturer goes into the dealer’s 
home town and advertises in the local newspaper—the 
paper the dealer reads and knows all his customers read, 
the dealer sees that THIS manufacturer is really help- 
ing him move his merchandise off his shelves. 


The country merchant is a human being. It pleases 
him to have his name printed in his Country News- 
paper as the local distributor for a large, well known 
manufacturer. He takes a greater interest in products 
that are advertised in his Country Newspaper and his 
clerks back up his interest. He gives the Country 
Newspaper advertised goods more prominent counter 
and shelf displays, more frequent window displays, and 
the result is the linking up all around of buyer, dealer 
and clerks, with consequent increased sales and more 
profits for both the dealer and the manufacturer. 


Ask your traveling salesmen—the men on the firing 
line—about the prestige, influence and selling power of 
Country Newspapers in the towns they visit. Ask them 
what the local dealers think of advertising in their local 
home newspapers. They will tell you there is no influ- 
ence so powerful and no argument so effective to place 
merchandise on the dealer’s shelves and move it off the 
shelves as an advertising campaign in the dealer’s local 
newspaper. 


Seas 
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Country Newspaper HeanQuarrers 


American Press Association Pays 
Publishers Cash for all Advertising 


An advertising campaign today involves more thap 
the white space and the copy that go into it. Cop. 
structive cooperation in every legitimate way on the 
part of the newspaper carrying the advertising has come 
to be recognized as a vital factor in any modern ad 
vertising campaign. The country publisher is the most 
influential man in his community and obviously if you 
desire his cooperation he must be dealt with on a high. 
grade business basis, and he must receive for his adver. 
tising space, full prompt payment in CASH. There are 
organizations that have trade arrangements with a lin- 
ited number of:Country Newspapers whereby the pub 
lisher trades his advertising space for merchandise or 
service, these organizations collecting from you in cash, 
but it is obvious that no publisher can feel deeply in- 
terested in the success of any advertising campaign run 
in his paper on such a trade basis. 

When you advertise in Country Newspapers through the American 
Press Association, you get the cooperation of the publisher because 
we pay him CASH for your advertising. 

When you place your Country Newspaper advertising through the 
American Press Association, you are guaranteed it will be runina 
live HOME NEWS page—the pages that contain the local news 
and which chronicle the goings and comings and the activities of 
all the residents. 

Let us show you how to use the prestige, influence and selling 
power of the Country Newspaper to increase your sales among the 
sixty million people living in towns of 5000 population and less and 
on the farms, and who depend upon the Country Newspaper for 
their local news as well as news from the outside world. 





COUNTRY NEWSPAPER HEADQUARTERS 


COURTLAND SMITH, President N. A. Huse, Vice President 
WILLIAM G. BROGAN, Secretary 


New York Chicago Washington San Francisco 
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Why Retail Mail-Order Houses 
Are Going West 


Kansas City’s 


“Do You Know” Campaign Reveals Surprising Facts, 


Showing Advertising a Town Is Same as Selling Goods 


NE day last spring W. M. 

Beebe of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., and A. F. Seested, editor 
of the Kansas City Star, were hav- 
ing lunch together at the Kansas 
City Club. 

“Do you know,” remarked Mr. 
Beebe, “that Kansas City is now 
the leading lumber distributing 
point in America?’ 

“I know now since you have told 
me,” was the reply, “but I didn’t 
know it before. I am surprised as 
well as gratified.” 

A few days later Mr. Seested’s 
newspaper used Mr. Beebe’s state- 
ment in a two-column display 
space on its front page. It was 
lettered in distinctive script. Get- 
ting that much attention on an 
ultra-dignified first page, it loomed 
up like a circus poster. 

The paper followed that original 
“Do You Know” with fifty or more 
pertinent facts about Kansas City 
treated in the same general fashion. 

The facts thus published were a 
revelation to the business men of 
Kansas City. Most of them are as 
ardent boosters of their town as a 
commercial centre as are the people 
of California for their climate. Yet 
they did not collectively know 
about Kansas City being the 
world’s largest hay market, that it 
shipped more carloads of meat 
than any other city except Chi- 
cago, that it is the largest primary 
wheat market in the world, that 
census statistics place Kansas City 
as the most American of all large 
cities, that it is passing Detroit for 
leadership in the manufacture of 
work clothing, that it is the world’s 
largest distributing point for farm 
tractors and agricultural imple- 
ments, that it is the world’s largest 
primary winter wheat market and 
so on and so on, 

Such a revelation did the series 
prove locally that the Chamber Of 
Commerce decided the message 


must be spread over the country. " 


In twenty-four hours the business 
men had raised $75,000 to publish 
thirty-five “Do You Know” ad- 
vertisements in 115 ddily news- 
papers. 

Preferred positions were pur- 
chased whenever available. The 
advertisements started early last 
August and continued every day 
omitting Sunday until thirty had 
appeared. The average space was 
fifty lines across two columns. 

This campaign differed from 
most town boosting propaganda in 
that it made no effort to draw in- 
quiries. Neither was there any at- 
tempt made to back the “Do You 
Knows” by proof in the advertise- 
ments. This proof was left out 
deliberately, one reason being lack 
of space and another a hope that 
the absence of proof might induce 
some other cities to dispute the 
statements, thus adding life to the 
publicity. You accomplish some- 
thing worth while when you induce 
your competitors to advertise in 
your behalf. The retail mail-order 
people are adepts in this. Re- 
tailers attack them, deny their as- 
sertions and also make unfounded 
statements. The result is a power- 
ful reinforcement of the already 
strong mail-order advertising. This 
is the way it worked out in the 
case of Kansas City. Free adver- 
tising worth several times the 
amount of the page space was 
gained. 

The object of the advertising 
was a clean-cut effort to induce 
new industries to locate in Kansas 
City—quite the opposite of an 
effort to brag. There also was 
educational work to be done in the 
town itself. The people did not 
know what they had. 

The results show that advertis- 
ing is advertising, regardless of 
whether one is trying to sell work 
clothing, farm machinery or an en- 
tire city. 

When a certain Chicago re- 
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tailer- wants to promulgate some 
important new rule as to the plan 
on which his employees should 
work, he advertises it in the local 
newspapers. Proofs of the adver- 
tisements then are put in the store. 
The clerks feel more than ever 
obligated to follow out the ruling 
inasmuch as it already has been 
published to the store’s customers. 

The backers of this Kansas City 
campaign declare that a noticeable 
addition in local pep and pride has 
come from this series, and there 
was plenty of pep and pride there 
before. 

Among the concrete results, 
three large manufacturing con- 
cerns have decided to build fac- 
tories in Kansas City. One of 
these, the Indiana Silo & Tractor 
Co., had been considering loca- 
tions for several months. The 
“Do You Know” campaign was 
the final argument that caused it 
to decide in favor of Kansas City. 

“The advertising appealed to 
us,” said an official of the Indiana 
Silo & Tractor Co., “because it did 
not make all sorts of pleas and in- 
ducements for factories to locate 
in Kansas City. Instead of telling 
what Kansas City wanted, it told 
what Kansas City had. This 
caused us to want to go there.” 

In other words, the way to sell 
a town as well as merchandise is 
to tell what it is. 

One statement made in this “Do 
You Know” series was that “Kan- 
sas City is passing New York as 
the second largest mail-order cen- 
tre in the world.” 

Upon investigation, Printers’ 
Ink found that there was pretty 
solid foundation for the statement. 
Things like this do not just hap- 
pen. The mail-order people are 
the clearest headed and also about 
the hardest headed business people 
in the country. In selecting new 
and branch locations they have 
certain well defined ideas and re- 
quirements. 

Before a large mail-order con- 
cern locates in a city that city 
must pass an intensive examina- 
tion in these major points: 

Accessible trade population. 

Railroad, express and mail serv- 
ice. 

Regularity of weather condi- 
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tions and climate that permits the 
maximum number of outdoor 
working days. 

Per capita buying power ip 
trade territory. 

_Labor supply and living condi. 
tions, 

_Less than twenty years agp 
Kansas City was merely a dot on 
Chicago’s map so far as mail. 
order distribution was concerned, 

Montgomery-Ward and Sears. 
Roebuck were the first to see the 
superior business development op- 
portunities existing in the Central 
West—opportunities that could 
best be realized upon through 
caring for them in a local way, 
Big and important branches of 
these houses were established in 
Kansas City. 

Then came the National Cloak 
& Suit Co. with an announcement 
of an enormous plant in Kansas 
City that would rival the concern’s 
headquarters in the East. 

. S. Rosenbaum, vice-president 
of the National Cloak & Suit Co. 
in a speech before a gathering of 
Kansas City business men, said 
that one of the main reasons why 
his concern selected that town for 
its Western house was because of 
“a climate more nearly pleasant 
365 days in the year than most of 
the so-called resorts in the United 
States. Excessive cold and exces- 
sive heat are not found in the 
trade territory surrounding Kan- 
sas City. Farmers can work out- 
doors practically every day in the 
year. Every month is a selling 
month.” 

Kansas City has a perfectly legit- 
imate right to capitalize in an ad- 
vertising way this rapid retail 
mail-order expansion. But after 
all, it may well be modest over its 
growing importance in this re- 
spect. For the underlying reason 
of the mail-order houses moving 
westward is the supreme necessity 
for more efficiency, quickness anc 
economy in distribution, The re- 
tail mail-order firms, in keeping 
with big business organizations im 
general, now fully realize that 
henceforth the main saving in the 
cott of merchandise must be upon 
the operating and distributing end. 
The big problem used to be pro 
duction. Now it is distribution. 
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Pandolfo Conviction a Justification 
of Vigilance Work 


Motor Company President Had Brought Suit for Half a Million Dollars 
Against A. A. C. of W. for Its Activity in Bringing Him to Justice 


HE name of one more fake 

advertiser can be blotted out 
on the list of those now at large 
with the sentencing of Samuel 
C. Pandolfo on December 16 to 
serve ten years in prison and to 
pay a fine of $4,000 for use of the 
mails to defraud. 

With this conviction by Federal 
Judge Landis of Pandolfo a 
fight which has long been waged 
by the Vigilance Committee of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World among others, 
has been brought to an end. So 
vigorously did the Vigilance Com- 
mittee carry on its campaign that 
libel suits for $100,000 and $500,- 
000 were brought against Richard 
H. Lee, special counsel of the As- 
sociated Clubs, and against the 
Associated Advertising Clubs, re- 
spectively, by Pandolfo. 

Pandolfo was president and 
chief promoter of the Pan Motor 
Company, St. Cloud, Minn. This 
company was first brought into 
existence in the summer of 1916. 
Since that time until the trial it 
was testified that approximately 
$9,500,000 of the stock of the com- 
pany had been sold to more than 
70,000 persons. Although much 
of the stock was sold largely 
through “high pressure” salesmen, 
advertising was used on a large 
scale. Richard H. Lee, special 
counsel of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs, has pointed out that 
“misleading statements were em- 
ployed in advertisements published 
im newspapers, and in printed mat- 
ter sent through the mails.” 

The high spots in the history of 
this case as revealed in the trial 
have been described by Mr. Lee 
as follows: 

“Without question the Pan 
Motor case is the most unique 
stock fraud in the history of high 
finance. Pandolfo sold his scheme 
to a town of 15,000 people. He 


sold his stock to more than 70,000 
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people, including representative 
business men of St. Cloud and 
hard-headed farmers throughout 
the West. Many of them, includ- 
ing one man who gave up $24,000, 
when brought face to face with 
the facts on which Pandolfo fin- 
ally was convicted, still stated that 
they believed in him and his 
scheme. 

“The plant erected by Pandolfo 
at St. Cloud, and which was one 
of his biggest stock selling argu- 
ments, is located on a plot cover- 
ing approximately 50 acres. The 
buildings are immense. One build- 
ing was said to be more than 600 
feet long. One of the favorite 
pastimes of Pan stock salesmen 
was that of having committees 
from live neighborhoods visit the 
plant, then report back to pros- 
pective stockholders. 

“Though the operation of the 
plant brought losses, not profits, 
the wheels continued to turn, and 
the fact the company appeared to 
be operating was another factor 
that helped to sell stock. Those 
who were taken to the plant re- 
ported splendid buildings, and 
turning wheels. 

“But one witness in the Pan- 
dolfo trial put it neatly when he 
said, in effect, that he had not been 
interested in seeing the plant— 
that if he had paid $2 for a thing, 
he was not so much interested in 
whether $1 of it went to the pur- 
poses intended as he was to know 
whether someone had stolen the 
other dollar. 


THREE HUNDRED CARS MADE 


“In literature of the Pan Motor 
Company Pandolfo promised 100,- 
000 cars the first year. He stated 
that it stood a better chance than 
the Ford company in the matter 
of making money, estimating that 
Henry Ford produced $250,000 for 
every $100 invested in the Ford 
enterprise. On this basis, if Pan- 
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dolfo sold all of the stock in the 
Pan Motor Company, at the price 
of $10, the company would have 
to return, to duplicate the Ford 
feat, 25 billions. Incidentally, the 
price was raised the latter part of 
1919 to $12.50 to comply with a 
promise Pandolfo made in his lit- 
erature to the effect that it would 
sell for more than $10 before it 
was all sold. 

“In the face of this, including 
cars assembled, cars made for 
stock selling purposes and cars 
built for it by others, the Pan 
Motor Company has produced less 
than 300 automobiles. 

“Under Pandolfo’s original con- 
tract with the Pan Motor Com- 
pany, the first 50 per cent received 
from the sale of stock was to go 
to him net. Approximately $7,- 
500,000 in cash was collected from 
sales. Approximately $2,000,000, 
most of which belongs to the sec- 
ond 50 per cent, or the company’s 
half, remains uncollected. 

On August 11, 1917, this con- 
tract was changed so that while he 
still drew 50 per cent, it obligated 
him to pay certain promotional 
expenses, but it is worthy of note 
that all expenses therein set out 
were those ordinarily met by any 
stock broker. 

“On September 7, 1917, to com- 
ply with an order of the Minne- 
sota State Securities Commission, 
limiting Pandolfo to 25 per cent, 
he entered into a new contract, 
calling for a flat 25 per cent for 
stock sales. But on the same day, 
and without the knowledge of the 
Securities Commission, the Board 
of Directors put through a sepa- 
rate resolution giving Pandolfo 
25 per cent additional for acting 
as President, General Manager, 
Sales Manager, Advertising Man- 
ager, etc., of the Pan Motor Co. 

“In May, 1918, the Minnesota 
State Securities Commission 
learned of this resolution and cited 
the Pan Motor Company to ap- 
pear and show cause why its li- 
cense should not be cancelled. 
Pandolfo then voluntarily agreed 
to cancel his contract of Septem- 
ber 7th and to set aside the resolu- 
tion under which he was to re- 
ceive the additional 25 per cent. 
In’ lieu thereof, he agreed to take 
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5 per cent net on all stock sales 
as his compensation, but it devel. 
oped that just previous to mak. 
ing this offer, Pandolfo, working 
in conjunction with John Barrett 
the secretary of the Pan Motor 
Company, sold himself 1000 
shares of the stock of the com. 
pany, then selling at $10, at $ 
per share so that he would not 
only retain the 50 per cent as 
drawn originally, but by his con- 
cession drew the additional 5 per 
cent. 

“Later, the 100,000 share cer- 
tificate, for reasons best known to 
Pandolfo, was cancelled. It js 
worthy of note, however, that the 
cancellation came about the time 
that a Grand Jury was investigat- 
ing Pandolfo and his activities.” 

The abuse of advertising was 
directly responsible for Pandolfo’s 
conviction. The indictment charged 
misrepresentation in letters and 
literature mailed to prospective 
stockholders. 

Of next importance to the elim- 
ination of one fraudulent adver- 
tiser by this trial, Mr. Lee believes, 
is the fear which has been thrown 
into publishers of “write-up” jour- 
nals and publishers who knowing- 
ly allow fake advertising to ap- 
pear in the columns of their pub- 
lications. Mr. Lee gives as his 
reason for this belief the fact that 
Judge Landis sent to jail under 
$10,000 bail the editor of a jour- 
nal that “bore the high sounding 
name of Banker, Merchant and 
Manufacturer” when at the trial 
it was disclosed that a paid en- 
dorsement had been given the Pan 
Motor Co. in its editorial columns. 


T. J. Morris Leaves Crowell 
Pub. Co. 


. J. Morris has resigned from the 
Crowell Publishing Co. after: twelve 
years’ service. For the last six yea’ 
he has been Western manager of Farm 
and Fireside, one of the Crowell pub 
lications, with headquarters in Chicage 
His plans have not yet been announced. 


South Dakota Papers Com- 


bined 
The Aberdeen, S. D., Daily New 
has been purchased by the ublishers 
of the Aberdeen American. The Newt 
continues to be published as an after 
noon paper, while the Americon © 
issued’ every morning except Monday. 
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The Indianapolis Star 
The Terre Haute Star 
The Muncie Star 


Comprising the 


Star League of Indiana 


During the first eleven months of 
1919, from January ist lo No- 
vember 30th, published a total of 


26,684,756 


Agate Lines 


of Advertising 


Reaching the able-to-buy readers of 
each and every one of Indiana’s 92 
counties, every morning of the year. 


The Star League of Indiana 
The Greatest Combination of 
Quality Circulation in Indiana 
Eastern Representative: Kelly-Smith Co., 
Marbridge Building, New York 
Western Representative: John Glass, 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 


The Shaffer Group 
Indianapolis Star 
Terre Haute Star Muncie Star 
Louisville Herald 
Chicago Evening Post 
Denver Times 
Rocky Mountain News 
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RE-PAVING PURGATORY 


| F ytd ship the Imps this year something new in paving 
material—a parcel of Erroneous Impressions. 


Our printed messages for 1919, to the Automotive Sales 
and Advertising Managers of the country, haven’t been 
clear enough, say the critics. “Everybody thinks you are 
an Advertising Agency,” they sum it up, “and of course 
that has created an Erroneous Impression of you.” 


Very well, then: in the laudable effort to right the un- 
conscious wrong, let us tell you now— 


Te SERVICE CORPORATION 


AUTOMOTI VE SALES DEVELOPMENT 
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What We Are Not: 


We are not an advertising agency. 

. ° . 
We do not place publication advertising. 

. . ° 
We do not interfere with the advertising- 
manager-advertising-agency relationship, but 
improve it by supplying a Dealer and Dis- 
tribution Service that is without a parallel 
in this field. 











HIS one big problem—getting the Dealer Body right, 
and Accelerating its Local Sales—is our entire, exclusive 
reason for being. Having been at it ever since the days 
of horse-drawn vehicles, without yet more than scratching the 
surface of its opportunities, indicates the size of this Problem. 


If this is your problem, we can contribute more to its per- 
manent solution than any organization we know of: quite as 
much by reason of what we are not as by what we are. 


We have so completely mapped, canvassed, dissected, an- 
alyzed and assimilated the Automotive Dealer situation by 
past years of specialization, that we can prophesy—even 
promise—a message about it that will be revolutionary. 


Invariably our work (judging from past experience) is 
vividly reflected in the national advertising, the house-organ, 
the production and sales policies, the traveling force and the 
individual executive programs of our clients. 


The most we can hope to do in any advertisement, of course, 
is to antidote Erroneous Impression sufficiently to get the 
earnest attention of (1) the agency with automotive accounts, 
and (2) the manufacturer-executive grappling with the 
Dealer Problem at his own desk. 


If you believe that your product, your policy, your purposes, 
are worthy the best legitimate distribution development pos- 
sible, we have a claim to enough of your time to better 
acquaint you with our Service. 


oxr- 
NEW YORK 
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Meeting the 
Emergency 


Paper is scarce, printing houses 
are working to full capacity, 
and yet the demands of the busi- 
ness world, particularly for ad- 
vertising literature, are greater 
than ever before. To help meet 
this emergency, all of the re- 
sources of this great plant are 
geared up to set new records for 
speedy and efficient production, 
without sacrifice of quality. 


We may not be able to solve 
your particular printing prob- 
lem, but we are demonstrating 
for other people some rather 
unusual ability in this direction. 


Charles Francis 
Press 


The address is 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
The telephone number 3210 Greeley 














Social Reconstruction Programme 


Gives Advertising Work 


The Catholic Church Finds Advertising as Most Efficient and Accurate 
Means of Distribution for Its Message 


OR some time Printers’ INK 

has advocated that advertising 
be employed to disseminate whole- 
some and sound economic theories. 
Advertising has passed the stage 
where its work for the social 
whole is limited to quick and ef- 
ficient distribution of goods. 

The Roman Catholic Church, 
which is perhaps in itself better 
fitted than any other organization 
to secure, unaided, swift and ac- 
curate presentments of its mes- 
sages, has been one of the first to 
recognize the possibilities of ad- 
vertising. Since the end of the 
war there has been much discus- 
sion of social reconstruction. 
Much has been written. The 
Catholic Church desired to show 
its position on social reconstruc- 
tion, believing no doubt, that its 
wide historical perspective, dur- 


ing which it has witnessed the 
stupendous progress of the world, 
gave it indisputable authority to 


speak on present conditions. 
Through the National Catholic 
War Council, it wished to say to 
the men and women of America: 

“The ending of the great war 
has brought peace. But the only 
safeguard of peace is social jus- 
tice and a contented people. The 
deep unrest so emphatically and 
so widely voiced throughout the 
world is the most serious menace 
to the future peace of every na- 
tion and of the entire world. Great 
problems face us. They cannot 
be put aside; they must be met 
and solved with justice to all. 
_“In the hope of stating the 
lines that will best guide us in the 
right solution, the National Cath- 
olic War Council has published a 
report entitled: ‘Social Recon- 
struction, a General Review of the 
Problems and Survey of Reme- 
dies,’” 

But the men and women of 
America must not only be told of 
the existence of this pamphlet. 
They must know how and where 


it can be obtained. This was 
clearly advertising’s job. Yet the 
Committee on Special War Ac- 
tivities knew that advertising 
would not cause all who should 
have the pamphlet to take the 
trouble to write for it. Accord- 
ingly copy was prepared which 
gave a considerable portion of the 
message which the pamphlet car- 
ried. All who read the advertise- 
ment, therefore, would in some de- 
gree be acquainted with the 
pamphlet. 

A series of six large display 
advertisements was authorized 
and was run in daily newspapers, 
labor publications and religious 
publications, throughout the na- 
tion. These six advertisements 
carried interest-compelling head- 
lines: “Build Up Again on a Solid 
Foundation of Justice”; “Solving 
Our Labor Problems”; “Govern- 
ment Control of Monopolies”; 
“Wages Should Be No Lower”; 
“How to Reduce the Cost of Liv- 
ing”; “Christianity Alone Can 
Save Society.” 

The first advertisement dealt 
alone with the reason of the 
pamphlet, bringing the informa- 
tion that among the _ subjects 
treated were: 

“United States Employment 
Service, Women Workers, Nation- 
al War Labor Board, : Wage 
Problems, Reduction of the Cost 
of Living, Social Insurance, Labor 
Participation in Industrial Man- 
agement, Child Labor, Main De- 
fects of Present System, A New 
Spirit a Vital Need.” 

The other five advertisements 
were largely quotations of the 
more important parts of the re- 
construction programme. 

Each advertisement informed 
the reader that copies of the 
pamphlet would be sent upon ap- 
plication. The names of four bish- 
ops, the Administrative Commit- 
tee of the War Council, were sub- 
scribed to every advertisement. 
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Michael Williams, editor of 
“The National Catholic War Coun 
cil Bulletin,” reports that a sur- 
prising number of what might be 
termed “the intellectual class of 
America,” sought copies of the 
pamphlet, as a result of the ad- 
vertisemenit. Thus far two edi- 
tions of 100,000 copies each have 
been exhausted and a third edi- 
tion has been printed. 


Ballou Goes With Religious 
Press 


Kenneth S. Ballou has been appoint- 
ed advertising director of the Congre- 
gational Publishing Society, Boston, 
publisher of The Congregationalist and 
other publications connected with that 
denomination. 

Mr. Ballou was from 1912, until he 
entered the service, manager of the 
Boston office of Bryant, Griffith & 
Brunson, newspaper representatives, 
before which time he was with the 
Walter L. Weeden Advertising Agency, 
and the advertising department of 
M. J. Whittall, Worcester, Mass. 


Canadian Advertisers Appoint 
Agency 

The John Deere Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Limited, Welland, Ont., has ap- 
pointed the Hamilton Advertisers’ 
Agency, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., to 
handle its advertising. 

This agency has also secured the ac- 
counts of the Canadian Foley Traction 
Rim Company, Toronto, and _ the 
Canadian Wax Paper Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


T ’ . oo 
P. N. DeMott With Cowen 
Agency 

P. N. DeMott, who was with the Fed- 
eral Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York, during a period of six years, 
and who was recently production man 
ager of the Manternach Company, ad- 
vertising agency, Hartford, Conn., has 
been made production manager of the 


Cowen Company, advertising agency, 
New York. 


P. G. Hobart With Mallory, 
Mitchell & Faust 


Paul G. Hobart, formerly of the copy 
staff of the William H. Rankin Com- 
pany of Chicago and later in the Chi- 
cago office of Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., 
has joined the copy staff of Mallory, 
Mitchell & Faust, Inc., in that city. 


The Tulsa, Okla., Democrat has ap- 
pointed Payne, Burns & Smith, Inc., 
newspaper representatives, as its for- 
eign representatives. 
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Emil Scholz Forms New Com. 


pany 

The World Wide Advertising Cor. 
poration has been organized in New 
York, the controlling interest } 
held by Emil Maurice Scholz former} 
publisher and one of the proprietors 
of the New York Evening Post. Asso 
ciated with Mr. Scholz is Harry Austin 
Ahern, who has just resigned as ad. 
vertising director of the New York 
Evening Journal. 

For the past year Mr. Scholz has 
been traveling in the Orient. He con- 
cluded relations to represent the Japan 
Advertiser and the Trans-Pacific Mags. 
sine and will be American editor of 
both publications. The new company 
expects to make similar arrangements 
—_ other publications of the Far 
vast. 


Two Join Portland Agency 
Staff 


F. A. Nagley and Ouida Herlihy 
have joined the Couche Advertising 
Service, Inc., Portland, Ore. The 
former will devote his attention to 
marketing and research work while the 
latter is in the copy department. 

Mr. Nagley was formerly with The 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia, and before 
that was associated with the Elgin 
Motor Car Company, the N. K. Fair 
bank Co., Chicago, as assistant sales 
manager and with Sears, Roebuck & 
Company. Miss Herlihy has been edi- 
tor of the Oregon Woman’s Magazine. 


Wrigley to Assist in Republi- 
can Publicity 


William Wrigley, Jr., the chewing 
gum manufacturer, will have charge of 
the political information division of the 
Republican national committee. Mr, 
Wrigley in this position will have gen- 
eral charge of the Republican publicity 
work that will be done before and after 
the national convention which will be 
held in Chicago. 


Binger Advertising Service 
Formed at Baltimore 


George M. Binger, who during the 
last two years has been advertising 
manager of the Brager Store, Balti- 
more, Md., and who was formerly with 
R. H. Macy & Co., department store, 
New York, will open an _ advertising 
service organization at Baltimore, Md, 
on January 1 


Appointed by Dodge Car Dis- 
tributor 

The Dashiell Motor Company, Chi- 
cago, distributor of Dodge Brothers 
motor cars, has appointed Alfred C. 
Houser as manager of the advertising 
and sales promotion department. Mr. 
Houser has been with the Chicago 
Tribune. 
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“Take a Bath a Day”—a Keynote 
for Soap Advertising P 


Here Is a Field for Soap So Vast It Is Hard to Comprehend 


By Harry Varley 


‘“ HO takes a bath every 
day?” : 

The sentence dropped like a 
bomb among the men sitting in 
the lobby of. the Hamilton Hotel, 
Hamilton, Ohio. The elevator 
boy, half-asleep on the wooden 
bench, sat up with a visible jerk 
and murmured “Ducks!” Even 
the blase clerk glanced up from 
the register and raised his eye- 
brows. 

The boy’s was the only answer. 
James Jimson, traveling man, 
eyed the group of eight salesmen 
sitting in a gloomy, unresponsive 
circle. He slapped the open pub- 
lication on his knee. 

“I mean you boys! Which of 
you takes a bath every day? 
Nothing personal! I just want 
to show you that this advertising 
business you were talking about 
is in its most youthful infancy.” 

“Daddy” Atwater, the old man 
of the road, looked up. 

“I don’t know what you're try- 
ing to pull, Jimmy, but Ill fall. I 
take a bath every day in theory. 
It works out to about twice a 
week in practice.” 

Half apologetically, the little 
chap in the check suit said he 
managed about one bath a week 
because Mr. Pullman hadn’t the 
foresight to provide showers and 
pools in his cars. One by one 
the others, drawn out by further 
questions of Jimson and the de- 
sire to escape from their own 
boredom, admitted that — they 
couldn’t register a hundred per 
cent on the bath-a-day proposi- 
tion, 

“That's just the point,” contin- 
ued Jimson. “Here we are, mem- 
bers of the most intelligent, the 
most highly civilized, the best- 
paid fraternity and profession in 
the world, and we don’t average 
anywhere near a bath a day. Now 
if we don’t, how about the other 


people in this town and in every 
country town—yes, and in every 
city of the United States. Most 
of them don’t average a bath a 
week. It’s a Saturday night cere- 
mony for most, with some skips.” 

He waited a moment, looking 
down at his paper, which was 
opened at a page advertisement 
for Ivory Soap. 

“Daddy” figured it was his 
turn to talk. 

“Granted, Jimmy; what do you 
care? You're not selling bath- 
tubs. Turn off the introduction. 
Open your mind sample case and 
let’s see what you're selling.” 

“Here’s the idea! You fellows 
were talking about advertising 
and you agreed that it had reached 
such a pitch of perfection it 
couldn’t be improved much. You 
said a picture of a Sunkist orange 
looked as much like an orange as 
any printed orange could and 
therefore it couldn’t be done bet- 
ter. You said that since they had 
college professors and best-seller 
writers turning out advertising 
copy, it was pretty near perfect 
and we'd simply have to try to 
keep up the standard which 
couldn’t be raised.” 

“That’s about right—but what’s 
that got to do with taking a 
bath?” asked the Check Suit. 


NO GLUT IN THE MARKET HERE 


“Just this! These Ivory Soap 
people are good _ advertisers, 
aren't they?” Affirmative nods 
from the bunch. “Their pages 
are as good as any. They've hit 
the bull’s-eye square in the mid- 
dle and rung the bell on every 
shot, haven’t they? Well! They 
haven't, I say. 

“Here’s what I’m getting at. 
There are a hundred million peo- 
ple in the United States. We'll 
say that half of them are old 
enough to, bathe themselves with- 
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out maternal assistance. That’s 
fifty million! Of those fifty 
million you'll grant that not one 
million take a bath a day—most 
of the others we'll admit average 
one a week-—though they don’t 
by a long shot. 

“Now, if I were advertising 
Ivory Soap I’d make as many of 
those people as I could take a 
bath a day—a bath with water so 
hot it would literally eat a cake 
of soap out of their hands. Think 
of the increase in consumption of 
soap! Think of-the extension of 
the market. Fifty million—or 
even five million additional hot 
baths a day. Multiply that by the 
days of the year, deducting fifty- 
two Saturday nights which 
wouldn’t be extra—and there you 
are!” 

The Check Suit interposed: 

“That sounds all right, but how 
could you make ’em?” 

Jimson wasn’t at all discour- 
aged. 


A NEW FIELD FOR SOAP ADVER- 
TISING 


“Educate ’em! Tell ’em all 
about the pores of the skin—little 
breath holes for the body. Ask 
’em how they'd like to breathe 
with their nostrils plugged and a 
strip of courtplaster over their 
mouths—then show ’em that’s 
what they were asking their skins 
to do. 

“T’d tell ’em of the poison that 
tries to get out of the pores and 
can’t; show ’em how skin dies 
and scales and the remains stick 
around until they’re washed off! 

“T’d get into the psychology of 
the thing—prove that the first 
requisite of a good, clean sweet 
mind is a ditto body. That would 
catch the young good people. 
Then I'd prove that a keen, ac- 
tive brain must have a keen, ac- 
tive body—which must be clean 
to be keen, etc. That would get 
the business men. For every 
group I’d have a real, common- 
sense reason why they should 
take a bath every day. 

“T’d use a slogan—‘A bath a 
day keeps the doctor away.’ 

“That’s the way to advertise a 
product that already has a place 
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on the market. Create a new or 
a bigger market for it. Think 
of the extra soap I'd sell. 

“Imagine the possibilities of 
this kind of advertising, Why—” 
Here Jimson warmed up to his 
discourse. He gestured em- 
phatically. -His eyes shone and 
he used all the eloquence de- 
veloped through many years of 
persuading small-town buyers to 
separate themselves from their 
cash, 

“Why! I would show that the 
physical life of the nation would 
be bettered—that our national 
health curve would leap up in di- 
rect ratio to the number of peo- 
ple who joined my ‘bath-a-day 
movement. I would go further 
and demonstrate clearly that our 
morals would be elevated and 
that every man and woman who 
took a bath a day would be better 
physically, mentally, morally, 
spiritually, and—” 

The Check Suit interrupted by 
rising from the chair in which he 
had been draped more or less 
gracefully. There was determi- 
nation, conviction in his bearing 
and radiating from him in all di- 
rections. 

“What’s the matter?” asked 
Jimson. “Where you goin’?” 

The Check Suit replied with 
measured words as if he had just 
thought of something: 

“Nowhere particular! I just 
thought I’d run upstairs and take 
a hot bath.” 


British Industries Seek Scan- 


dinavian Trade 

The Federation of British Industry, 
now comprising about 18,000 concerns, 
will send a representative, Sir Montague 
Villiers, to Scandinavia to bring about 
increased exchange of commodities be- 
tween .Scandinavia and Great Britain. 
Upon his return an office of the Eng 
lish Federation of British Industries 
will be established with representatives 
in the capitals of the three Scandinavian 
countries. 


R. E. Peoble Will Join B. 
Fischer & Co. 


Robert E. Peoble, advertising mat 
ager of Brown Durrell Company, New 

ork, distributors of hosiery and under- 
wear, will become advertising manager 
of B. Fischer & Co., Inc., New York, 
on December 27. 
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I am the National Advertiser 


of Building Materials. The 
Baltimore Market looks better 
to me than any I know 


In the first eleven months of 1919, Baltimore issued 3,377 
building permits contemplating an expenditure of $9,751,279 
for homes alone. And there were 11,730 other permits iss ued 
contemplating expenditures of $10,442,041 more! 

New industries appropriated $33,975,000 from June 1, 
1919, to November 30, 1919, for the purchase of real estate 
and plant equipment. The Columbia Graphophone Manv- 
facturing Company, (employing 6,000) has chosen Baltimore as 
the site of its new factory. During November, eleven other 
industries determined to locate in Baltimore and acquired their 
plant sites. 

One reason manufacturers are flocking to Baltimcre is 
because Baltimore has no labor troubles. Nearly half of the 
famlies own their homes. Bolshevism never thrives among 
home owners. 


I’m going after some of Baltimore’s big business. I can get 
it through the Sunpapers alone. The Sunpapers will take my 
message to most of Baltimore’s best buyers—owners and 
omnes of homes and business property—with quick results 
because 


_ Everything in Baltimore 
| Revolves around the Sun 
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A few of the advertisers in the 
January issue: 


Simonds Saw Company 

Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Works 
E. C. Atkins Co. ; 
Billings & Spencer 

Geneva Cutlery Corp. 

Allen Corp. 

Boston Woven Hose Co. 


Domes of Silence 
Delta File Works. 
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Good Hardware 


The new hardware magazine is on the way—it 
will appear in January. 








It will reach every dealer in hardware in the 
United States whose name we can secure. 










The policy of the magazine is very definite—it is 
published in the interest of the hardware dealer 
and will be devoted to his problems. 







The writers, who will be represented, are promi- 
nent business writers and practical hardware 
men who have learned the game by playing it, 
and who haye the faculty of weaving their ex- 
periences into interesting stories. 











A magazine that contains editorial matter of 
value and interest to its readers and reaches 
such a great number, offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity to trade advertisers. 










The January issue will carry the advertising of 
some thirty-five progressive manufacturers 
whose products are very well known. 









The February issue will carry more—and the 
time to reserve space is now. 





February forms close January 10th. 





Write or wire. 












W. Linford Smith, Publisher (Publisher also of Oral Hy- 
giene), Pittsburgh, Penn.; Merwin B. Massol, Business Man- 
ager; Frank C. Thomas, Eastern Manager, 37 West 39th St., 
New York City; W. B. Conant, Western Manager, Peoples 
Gas Building, Chicago; A. D. McKinney, Southern Manager, 
Post-Dispatch Building, St. Louis. 









Advertising Campaign Suggested 
to Finance Europe 


A Labor Liberty Loan to Insure Prosperity of the World 


By George Ethridge 


President of the Ethridge Company, 


A VAST sum of money is nec- 
essary—two billion of dollars 
at least—as a loan to foreign coun- 
tries to prevent a catastrophe to 
the credits of the world. 

This is not mere rumor nor 
alarmist propaganda; it is stern 
fact, vouched for by every bank- 
ing expert who has returned from 
Europe. 

This loan to the Allies must be 
negotiated; the fate of nations is 
dependent upon it. There can be 
no lasting American prosperity if 
the markets of foreign countries 
are disorganized and if three- 
fourths of the business universe 
goes into bankruptcy. 

This important loan can be ac- 
complished—can be consummated 
in three concentrated weeks. But 


the money must come from the 


workers of America alone, for 
they are the present-day captains 
of industrial wealth. 

They have shown what they can 
do—what they are willing to do— 
in recent Liberty Loan activities. 
To-day the worker has come into 
his own. 

Government investigations show 
conclusively that he is buying more 
and banking more than any ether 
class. It is not too much to say 
that industrjal America was never 
in a more prosperous condition. 
Labor, despite its wranglings, is 
sound financially. 

Therefore, a Liberty Labor 
Loan, floated in behalf of those 
nations which are fighting des- 
perately to keep from bankruptcy, 
and sanctioned and approved— 
guaranteed, by the United States 
Government would succeed. 

The nation-wide appeal is an 
appeal to the very source of this 
large sum, And we doubt very 
much whether it could be raised 
in any other way—in the definite 
time limit set. 


New York 


The tentative outline of such a 
drive might sum up as follows: 

‘Name— 

“Liberty Labor Loan.” 

To be a popular nation-wide 
Bond Issue. 

Government sanction and guar- 
antee. 

An advertising campaign of far- 
reaching magnitude, dignity and 
appeal, paid for by the Gover. 
ment. 

These advertisements to appear 
in practically every newspaper in 
the country. 

All advertising illustrated with 
forceful, vigorous pictures, replete 
with the elements of conviction. 

Patriotism to be the theme of 
this campaign, as well as an appeal 
to the financial cupidity of the in- 
vestor. 

Here is a_ safe _ investment, 
watched over, protected and guard- 
ed by your own Government. The 
bonds have the wealth of the very 
world back of them, not neces- 
sarily one Government alone. 

An occasional touch of the fear 
of impending disaster. That is, if 
the United States does not go to 
the immediate financial aid of our 
Allies and of the Central coun- 
tries, the reaction is sure to occur 
and we, at home, will go down 
with the others. 


INTERLINKED PROSPERITY 


No one nation or country may 
set up its individual prosperity 
and live on, indefinitely, in selfish 
seclusion. Prosperity is inter 
linked irrevocably with the pros- 
perity of all countries. 

We in America are dependent 
upon trade relations with Europe. 
Much of the industrial activity 
now set in motion, is with an eye 
on a foreign market for goods. 
We can’t find a market for those 


goods if Europe is bankrupt. 
2 
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Investment in any financial 
movement which shall rehabilitate 
and reconstruct foreign credit, is 
an investment in American pros- 
perity for the future. 

The actual amount expended on 
an adequate advertising campaign, 
based on costs of similar drives, 
will be small in comparison with 
the ultimate results. 

This intensive advertising will 
accomplish what all wisely con- 
ducted advertising campaigns ac- 
complish—immediate action. 

But there is a secondary ele- 
ment of gain in the proposed plan 
—entirely aside from the actual 
raising of a sufficient sum, through 
popular purchase of Government 
bonds, the excellent work of in- 
spiring and instilling a desire for 
thrift will be carried on. And the 
Government is doing everything in 
its power, at this time, to keep 
alive this great fundamental of 
its people. 

There is danger of a backward 
tendency—we are even now in the 
midst of what Mr. Schwab terms 
“An Abandoned Riot of Extrava- 
gance.” Mr. Schwab and prac- 
tically all of the bankers of the 
country who have made a study 
of economic conditions, past and 
present, rather gravely predict that 
labor is living in a fool’s paradise 
—and that we may yet come to 
the hour of stress now experienced 
by European countries. 


SAFEGUARDING FOREIGN INDEBTED- 
NESS 


The advertising will clearly 
bring out, among other things, that 
Europe’s need of ready cash and 
financial stability, is not the result 
of any profligate or wasteful pro- 
gramme. War has caused it and 
the trying era of reconstruction. 

France, England and Italy are in 
debt to us and the notes are ma- 
turing rapidly. Our Allies are not 
in a position to pay and the United 
States is even now preparing to 
defer the liquidation of these notes 
for a period of not less than five 
years, 

It will, therefore, be clearly and 
definitely set forth in the Liberty 
Labor Loan that the bond issue 
is not to bolster up decayed and 
ill-managed European affairs. 
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The Central Powers represent 
responsible debtors, rich in natural 
resources, thrifty, of native ability 
to produce, and with wide lati- 
tudes of business intercourse. 
These nations will “come back.” 
No one doubts it. Already they 
are struggling with the after-drag 
of the great conflict and are lift- 
ing their heads nobly above what 
was and what is. 

We must be lenient, helpful, 
friendly, tolerant. We must, in 
duty to ourselves and the world, 
see them all on solid financial 
foundations. For the moment, it 
is our privilege as well as our 
duty, to assist in establishing this 
very-much-to-be-desired condition. 

The Government will, in Jan- 
uary, inaugurate a national “Thrift 
Week,” which indicates the official 
recognition of inculcating the 
basic principles of wise invest- 
ment. 

It is maintained that such a 
campaign as has been here ten- 
tatively outlined, would dovetail 
magnificently with the Govern- 
ment’s sense of responsibility to 
its wasteful population. In fact, 
every drawing and every piece of 
advertising copy will have running 
through its veins the red blood of 
human conservation in the ma- 
terial things of life. 


RAILROAD SUPPLIES NEEDED 


It will be explained that upon 
this European Loan depends the 
putting through of vast business 
negotiations already started. 

France and Belgium alone 
stand in need of $500,000,000 
worth of railroad supplies and are 
turning their eyes in the direction 
of America for these goods. But 
the matter of credits and exchange 
stands in the way. Our manufac- 
turers must practically mark time. 

If America—and by America we 
now mean the great middle class, 
the workers, the toilers and the 
“common people,” God bless them 
—strains to this last gigantic re- 
sponsibility of War’s closing, 
financiers assure us that the scar 
of the conflict will slowly, surely 
heal and we will, united, settle 
down to an era of world-pros- 
perity such as history has never 
recorded before. 
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The M. P. T. O. A+ 





The services of this organization are at the disposal 
of any film producing company or any industry 
which desires wide theatrical circulation for jp- 
dustrial, educational and advertising motion 
pictures. 


It is not controlled or influenced in any way by any 
film producing company. It is a co-operative 
move, which for the first time in the history of the 
screen, has brought about a major national or- 
ganization of motion picture theater owners, which 
guarantees screen circulation. 


Its prime purpose is to offer the advertising man- 
ager circulation of the finest kind. It controls 
theaters in the country’s largest and most important 
cities, those attended by the most intelligent types 
of humanity. 


A glance at the opposite page will provide evidence 
' of its strength. The organizations listed are typi- 
cal of those which have joined forces to offer this 
service to national advertisers. Collectively and 
individually they have endorsed the policies of 
this organization. 


This is not an attempt to monopolize the screens of 
America for anyone’s private gain. No one will 
benefit from this plan except the men most vitally 
concerned—the motion picture theater owners and 
the advertising man. 


This organization guarantees adequate circulation. 
It also guarantees to give the advertiser what 


he pays for when his film is accepted for dis-, 


tribution. 
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at It Means to You 











Here Is a Page From Our 


Roll of Membership — 


MOTION PICTURE EXHIBITORS’ LEAGUE OF NEW YORK STATE. Sydney 
S. Cohen, Pres. W. H. Linton, Utica, Treas. S. I. Berman, Sec’y. Jules 
Michaels, Buffalo, Chairman Executive Board. 

MIAMI VALLEY EXHIBITORS’ ASSOCIATION. Ohio, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, Indiana. John Siefert, Pres. A. W. Kinzler, Treas. 

NORTHWEST EXHIBITORS’ CIRCUIT. Washington, Oregon, “Montana and 
Idaho. J. C. Clemmer, Pres. and Treas. H. B. Wright, Sec’y. 

CLEVELAND MOTION PICTURES EXHIBITORS’ ASSOCIATION. H. H. 
Lustig, Pres. Sam Bullock, Exec. Sec’y. W. J. Slimm. 

AMERICAN EXHIBITORS’ ASSOCIATION OF PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST 
VIRGINIA. Fred J. Herrington. 

KANSAS CITY EXHIBITORS’ ASSOCIATION OF MISSOURI. A. M. Eisner, 
William Flynn, Jack H. Roth, B. M. Achtenberg. 

ILLINOIS EXHIBITORS’ ALLIANCE. Gecrge D. Hopkinson, John H. Frundt, 
F. W. Hartman, V. R. Langdon, H. von Meeteren, M. O. Wells, Chicago; Joseph 
Hopp, Rock Island; D. M. Rubens, Joliet; Charles Lamb, Rockford; W. E. Bur- 
ford, Aurora. 

MICHIGAN EXHIBITORS’ ASSOCIATION. J. C. Ritter, George A. Harrison, 
Harlan P. Hall, Fred Rumler, John R. Odell, Harry Oppenheim, Peter Jeup. 

SOUTH CAROLINA EXHIBITORS’ LEAGUE. George C. Warner, Pres. 

NORTH CAROLINA EXHIBITORS’ ASSOCIATION. H. B. Varner, Secretary 
and Treasurer, A. F. Sims. 

LOS ANGELES (CALIFORNIA) THEATRE OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION. Glenn 
Harper, Pres. 

COLORADO EXHIBITORS’ LEAGUE. 


EXHIBITORS’ PROTECTIVE LEAGUE OF MINNESOTA, NORTH DAKOTA, 
SOUTH DAKOTA, AND IOWA. C. W. Gates, Sovth Dakota, Pres.; E. 
Nemec, Minnesota, Sec’y.; S. S. Picker, Michigan, Chairman, Executive Board; 
P. W. Myers, North Dakota; J. C. Collins, Iowa; A. L. Robarge, Wisconsin; 
J. E. Gould, Minnesota; J. J. Larkin, Minnesota; S. G. Latta, Minnesota. 


MOTION PICTURE EXHIBITORS’ ASSOCIATION OF WISCONSIN. H. J. 
Stoerger, Pres. P. Langheinrich, Sec’y. E. Langmalk, P. G. Seegert, S. Bauer, 
V. A. Schoen, A. Dietz. 





If interested in guaranteed motion picture circulation, 
communicate with 


The Motion Picture Theater 
Owners of America 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
708 Times Building New York City 


Telephone, Bryant 8248 
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It will mean happiness and 
wealth for all of us—it will mean 
so much more than is expressed 
by the word “Reconstruction.” 

Just now, the poised balance of 
world affairs hangs by a slender 
thread—it may go one way or the 
other. An establishment of world 
credits, plus intensive production, 
will swing the scales high in 
the air. 

Nothing else, of any great mo- 
ment, stands in the way. And one 
will propagate the other—with 
Europe breathing easier again, 
there will develop such a demand 
for American goods as will make 
labor forget its bickerings and 
knuckle down to “Getting Out the 
Goods.” 

Demand is a breeder of con- 
structive things. 

There is error in the assumption 
that, as a nation, we have done 
with bond buying or have lost in- 
terest in placing our money where 
it will bring us safe returns. 

Not even the demands of Gov- 
ernment taxation or the numerous 
war bond issues, have depleted 
the pocketbook of the average 
man. He is, on the contrary, in 
a better position to invest than 
ever. If his eyes can be turned 
for a moment from the buying of 
unnecessary luxuries to the buying 
of bonds, a mighty power will 
have been loosed. 

And this reservoir of quiet, un- 
ostentatious national wealth lies in 
the side street.and within the lit- 
tle factory-town communities. 

It is not on Wall Street; it is 
not in banks, in the sense of loan 
accessibility direct, nor is it in the 
pockets of the big men. The lat- 
ter class are “harder hit” by con- 
ditions, than the wage-earner. 

The business man, as he is com- 
monly called, has his own battle to 
fight, as, like the European mer- 
chant or manufacturer or banker, 
he must set his own house in order 
and dump every available dollar 
into new plants, new equipment 
and industrial dreams, which, in 
the last analysis, are for the lit- 
tle man, and no other. 

Creeping into the world news, 
day by day, written there by stu- 
dents of economics who have been 
on the ground and know, we find 


INK 


such words as ril, dj 
wreckage, bankruptcy, fan 
organization and crumbling indy. 
try. They are words that make 
the pulse tingle and the heart to 
chill, but they were not voiced oy 
of half-baked analysis of condi- 
tions. 
_ Europe is ragged, is unsteady 
is reaching out weak hands fg 
American succor and support 
They are not begging, mind yo 
—they want loans—moneys which 
shall be as surely paid back as 
that life endures. 

Therefore, this advertising dri 
—this honorable campaign to make 
America see the wisdom, th 
policy, the justice and the prac. 
tical gain of putting over a gre 
Labor Loan, now, now, not to 
morrow or the day after—coms 
as more than a mere financa 
“favor,” slipped in, with our day; 
work—it is a vigorous movement 
—in the nick of time—acco- 
plished, when to fail would men 
to carry the dregs of war alo 
for another generation—it is a 
most a Godly thing, which hs 
for its cause and basis, the ven 
welfare of the universe. 

It can and it should be done 


R. H. Waldo Speaks Befor 
Pilgrims 
Richard H. Waldo, vice-president ai 
general manager of the American 4+ 
sociation of Foreign Language New 
papers, Inc., addressed the Pilgrim Pb 
licity Association of Boston last wet 
Besides giving information regarding 
the work of the association a 4% 
bilizer of general conditions, he 
of his experience as business manage 
of the Stars and Stripes. 


Further Expansion of Austin, 
Nichols Co. 


Austin, Nichols & Co., Inc., Ne 
York, which a short time ago acqure 
the grocery business of Wilson &G& 
Chicago, have bought the wholesale 
cery house of the William M. Hoyt, 
Chicago, and the Wilsan Jam and ely 
Preserving Co., Chicago, a former # 
sidiary of Wilson & Co. 


Braender Tire Account Wi 
Collin Armstrong 
The Braender Rubber & Tire ©. 


Rutherford, N. J., has placed its * 
vertising account with Collin As) 
strong, Inc., New York. 
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(Counsel, Art and Typography 
for Advertisers 


In the field of [//ustration, as 
practiced by Mr. Perley, of 
Design, as practiced by Mr. 
Bertsch, of Lettering, as prac- 
ticed by Mr. Cooper, and of 
Typography, by Mr. Gillespie, 
Perley, Bertsch & Cooper 


have many worthy rivals. 


The peculiar distinction of 
Perley, Bertsch & Cooper 
service lies in the fact that 
they produce a// of these 
advertising essentials in their 
own establishment, and are 
responsible to their clients 
for the attractiveness and 
effectiveness of COMPLETE 
advertisements. 


59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO 
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CThe 
Mill Price List 
z 


“Velvo-Enamel. 
«Marquette Enamel. 
Sterling Enamel. 
“Westmont Enamel. 
Pinnacle Extra-stron 
Embossing Enamel 


“Westvacoldeal Litho 


coaree OnE Side 


“Westvaco Super. 
“Westvaco-M.F- 


— 


O offer such values 

monthly in the Mil 

Price List, it is neces- 
sary that each Westvaco 
brand be made and sold in 
large tonnage. The West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany supply from their own 
forests and mines a very 
large percentage of the raw 
materials necessary in the 
manufacture of their pulp 
and paper. 

These are some of the 
reasons why the Mill Price 
List should be your paper- 
buying guide. 

The distributors listed on 
the opposite page will gladly 
supply sheets for dummies. 








“Westvaco Eggspll 


nercao pg 


WHITE PINK BLUE 
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Always return this folder to your files, and keep an 
extra copy of the MILL PRICE LIST enclosed with it. 
Extra sets of the sample sheets will be supplied by the 
following distributors: 











RR oie ks cn inti The Arnold-Roberts Company 
CINCINNATI...... The Chatfield & Woods Company 
CLEVELAND... The Union Paper & Twine Company 
DETROIT...... The Union Paper & Twine Company 
PHILADELPHIA......Lindsay Brothers, Incorporated 
PITTSBURGH...... The Chatfield & Woods Company 
WasuHincrTon, D.C. } 

NorFoik, VA. >R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
York, Pa. 

Cuicaco AND ) The West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
New York j Company 








lj PULP & PAPER CO. 
Mh CHICAGO 
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Department Stores 
Shrewd Space Buyers 


The tests of advertising mediums, made by 
department stores are varied and com- 
plete. In Detroit both the Sunday papers 
have faced the department store test. The 
apportionment of this class of advertising 
for the first 11 months of 19149 is significant. 


Lineage of 
Department Store Advertising 


Detroit Sunday News 636,398 
Detroit Sunday Free Press 556,696 
Lead of Sunday News 79,702 


The Sunday News has over 220,000 paid circulation. 
When it had only 190,000, (A. B. C. Sept. 30, 1919 
statement) it led its only Sunday competitor by over 
28,000 total and over 45,000, or more than 504, in city 
circulation. 
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The Detroit Sunday News 


“Always in the Lead” 
































The Little Touch Which Makes 
Farm Copy Most Effective 


Different Environment and Atmosphere Furnish the Discerning With 
Opportunities—Some Current Examples 


T was a trying, hard job, and 
I Farmer Blake hadn’t any right 
to do it, Yet what was he to do 
—with a sixty-mile blizzard set- 
ting in, the stacked hay all at the 
other end of the farm, and a big 
bunch of fattening lambs in the 
feed-lot? To-morrow it might be 
impossible to get hay, with the 
snow drifted nobody could tell 
how deep. So he did what any 
farmer would do—just sailed in, 
although at his age he hadn't 
any right to do it. And he did 
the job up brown. . There would 
be plenty of alfalfa for the lambs 
to-morrow, the next day, and the 
next day—for a week, if need be. 

He came into the kitchen 
tuckered out, chilled through, and 
the droop of his frozen mustache 
was in harmony with the lines of 
his whole figure. 

And while mother made a bowl- 
ful of hot lemonade, or possibly 
ginger tea, for mother with old- 
fashioned wisdom knew that 
father ought to be warmed up, 
and warmed up right quickly, 
Farmer Blake slipped off his 
boots, put a stick of wood on the 
pulled-down oven door and sat 
up to the stove, where he perused 
the farm paper arrived that day. 

He hated hot lemonade—sick- 
ening stuff. While mother pur- 
sued her preparations his eyes 
paused on an advertisement, il- 
lustrated with a steaming cup of 
Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate. 
With a sudden jump in interest, 
he read: 

“Lots of chores about the farm 
—up late and early—out in all 
sorts of weather. Farm folks need 
a food-drink like Ghirardelli’s 
Grqund Chocolate—delicious, rich, 
Strengthening! A steaming cup 
of Ghirardelli’s has saved many an 
exposure from developing into 
a serious illness. Made in a 
jiffy, too!” 

He read the advertisement to 
the end. It told where he could 
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get the beverage—“at the store 
where you do your trading,” and 
it satisfied an inevitable question. 
“Say ‘Gear-ar-delly.’” 

“Look here, mother!” called 
Farmer Blake. “Here’s some- 
thing we're going to get next 
time we go to town. And don’t 
forget!” 

And he read the advertisement 
straight through, aloud. A mo- 
ment later he accepted the hot 
lemonade from mother with a 
wry smile. He didn’t even say, 
“Which is it?” That bowlful 
would be his last, if Ghirardelli’s 
fulfilled the advertised promise! 


COPY SPECIALLY MADE FOR FARMERS 


In advertising a food product, 
an article of clothing, or a house- 
hold convenience in mediums 
reaching farm families, ought the 
advertisements to be specially 
prepared for this class of readers? 

It is a question which can’t be 
answered with an _ unequivocal 
affirmative or negative. That 
some well known advertisers be- 
lieve so is indicated by an ex- 
amination of current copy, some 
examples of which are here given. 
That others think the point of 
little account is shown by adver- 
tisements exactly as in publica- 
tions of general circulation. 

But handled right, there can be 
no question at all of the telling 
quality of the advertisement adapt- 
ed to farm families—at least 
among those who have lived long 
enough among farm families to 
know what a farm family is, and 
to get its viewpoint. When such 
advertising is prepared by men or 
women who literally have “put 
themselves in the farmer’s shoes,” 
it is pretty sure to be effective, 
just as any other advertising built 
on a first-hand appreciation, not 
alone of the product, but of the 
situation of prospective purchas- 
ers, is apt to be. 

The desirability of such adapted 
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advertising doesn’t arise as a mat- 
ter of intelligence. It isn’t a 
matter of language spoken. It is 
mainly a matter of different en- 
vironment, a different atmosphere, 
and somewhat different uses. 
Once there actually was a differ- 
ence of great importance—a dif- 
ference in buying power. But that 
day has passed. Now the average 


INK 


discreet exposure often becomes 
a necessity, The farm, you know 
can’t operate according to factor, 
schedule. It is a place of emer- 
gencies, of abnormal strain and 
pressure, and then, likely 
of slack spells. The special tse 
advertised for Ghirardelli’s ap. 
plied to all farm homes, 

And we are not in bad taste, ] 
am sure, in suggesting 





Real help for the busy housewife 


that in these early Pro- 
hibition days the use 
could well be especial- 
ly emphasized, Farm- 
er Blake was an up- 
right, honest old soul, 
but with many others 
he likely believed that 
a little stimulant after 
exposure would knock 
out_a bad cold, lead- 





When you put Delco Light on your farm you 
are installing compicte electric service—electricity 
for light and wlectricity for power This service 
transforms living and working conditons i 
means modern conveniences, more comfort and in 
creased vontentment in the home. MN provides real 
help for the busy housewife. and takes the burden 
of household drudgery {rom her shoulders 

Deico- Light pumps the water lo the kitchen unk. 
Tt roms the washer and wringer turns the cream 
separsior and tumbles the churn It operates the 
vacuum cleaner, runs the electric fan, bests the 
¢lectric iron—in these and in many other «ays 
Deico- Light saves endless \teps and hours of work 
aad worry every day Think of what Delco Light 
means to you, to your family end to your hate 





DELCO-LIGHT 


THE Domestic ENGINEERING Co. 
DayTon, On1IO 


ing possibly to pneu- 
monia, in incipiency, 
But under Prohibi- 
tion, the “standby” in 
the dining-room cup- 
board was no more, 
If the non-alcoholic 
substitute should be- 
come ground choc 
late, it assuredly 
would be an impor- 
tant gain to the man- 
ufacturer. 


JUST AS THE COUNTRY 
MERCHANT WOULD 
TELL IT 


A recent advertise- 








A LABOR-SAVER FOR THE FARMER'S 


THIS THE ADVERTISEMENT SHOWS IN 
AND TEXT 


farm family can buy anything the 
average city family can—in some 
sections it can buy much more. 
Such adapted advertising is 
really only an extension of the 
idea of specific, newsy copy. The 
Ghirardelli advertisement referred 
to didn’t require farm families 
to assume that because city fami- 
lies used ground chocolate, the 
farm family could also. It al- 
luded instead to a typical farm 
use—a genuine special reason why 
the product was appropriate on the 
farm. The advertisement was 
published at the beginning of that 
long season when more or less in- 


WIFE MEANS A 
DEVICE THAT WILL ENABLE HER TO DO OTHER WORK— 
ILLUSTRATION 


ment of the Lambert- 
ville Rubber Co. dug 
down into actual farm 
conditions and found 
specific, interesting in- 
formation with which to lead 
off. “Nothing like Lambertvilles 
for Working in the Barn Yard,” 
it was headed, beneath the sketch 
of a farmer in boots loading a 
manure spreader. And it con 
tinued: “The acids and ammonia 
of manure water won’t rot the 
pure new rubber of these super- 
work boots.” 

The message moved off into 
more ‘general matter about the 
Lambertville line. But that ap- 
propriate illustration, the head- 
line, and the opening paragraph, 
had turned the trick. The farmer- 
reader didn’t have to find out for 
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HE Indian sign-language conveyed the sim- 

ple truth to simple minds in the simplest 

possible way. There is much of the primi- 
tive in us all today. The advertising we do for 
our clients puts the message across by presenting 
the single Dominant Idea of a business simply, 
directly, forcefully. 


Without obligation to you, an executive of this organization will glad- 
ly call to give you detailed information regarding Dominating Idea 
Advertising. 


MUUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 


CHICAGO - NEW YORK - CLEVELAND 


5 S.WABASH AVE. 450 FOURTH AVE. NEWS LEADER B.04. 
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Results— 
Not “Racket” 


Publicity won’t pay your bills—it won't feed 
you when you're hungry —it won't cover 
your nakedness. Advertising space no longer 
can be successfully sold under the “publicity” 
guise, or the “future prospects” palaver. It’s 
a tub that has to stand on its own bottom. 


The man who signs the checks demands 
RESULTS—not mere “racket.” 


Ever since the day when Henry Ford drove 
his first “horseless carriage” down Woodward 
Avenue, this newspaper has made it a part 
of its business policy to boost the automobile 
business. That policy has made advertising 
experiment here unnecessary—the volumyé of 
automobile and accessory advertising carried 
proves it. 


From January | to December |, 1919, The 
Detroit Free Press carried 
1,318,522 lines of automobile and 
accessory advertising 


116,398 lines more than its near- 
est competitor. 














These figures simply interpret the COM- 
BINED JUDGMENT of the leading adver- 
tisers of the industry whoare after RESULTS. 


The analogy is obvious, we believe. 





Che Detroit Free Press 


“Advertised by its achievements” 
DETROIT, MICH. 





VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
Foreign Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
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himself that Lambertvilles were 
adapted to his particular busi- 
ness, The advertiser told him so, 
and in telling indicated that he 
was familiar with the particular 
trying jobs in doing which the 
farmer used boots. 

It was just the sort of talk that 
a good country merchant, alive to 
the needs of his customers, would 
make in selling boots. 

One of the recent Perfection 
Oil Heater advertisements clipped 
from a farm magazine is a good 
example of what the requirements 
call for—good sensible presenta- 
tion of the product as it shapes 
up to the farm family’s particular 
advantage. 

The simple, small sketch 
glimpses a cellar with stored 
vegetables and fruits. “A Safe 
Cellar” is the headline, and the 
opening paragraph, “Cellar work 
during winter can be made com- 
fortable with the use of an eco- 
nomical, portable Perfection Oil 
Heater. Vegetables and fruits 


need not become frost bitten.” 
The cellar, of course, is not lim- 


ited to farm homes. But the use 
here specified is particularly im- 
portant on farms, where cellar 
storage is an established custom 
of importance, especially in East- 
ern and Northern rural localities. 
Sometimes in these regions mod- 
ernized farm houses will have 
two cellars, one a cold cellar for 
storage, the other a furnace cel- 
lar. For low-temperature emer- 
gencies, the oil heater logically 
commends itself to farm families. 

The Sill Stove Works, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., in advertising the N.P. 
Sterling Furnace, thus intrigue 
the reader’s attention during a dis- 
cussion of the mechanical features 
of the furnace. 

The advertisement is headed: 
“You can’t tell by the outside husk 
what is within,” and a single ear 
of corn, husk on, is sketched. 
Then the advertisement continues : 
“The vital part of a furnace is 
always covered up by a galvanized 
iron husk, and unless you know 
how that furnace is built and why 
it is so built, you cannot tell 
whether it is going to heat your 
house or not.” Having read thus 
far, the reader is caught—he can’t 
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escape. There follows a detailed, 
yet concise, description of the fur- 
nace, winding up with the advice 
to send for free book and name 
of nearest dealer, “and see just 
what there is beneath the husk.” 


NO “DIALECT” NEEDED 


There has been a good deal of 
talk, first and last, about “talking 
down” to farmers. Undoubtedly 
there has been “advertising down.” 











Safe Cellar 


Cellar work during Winter can 
be made comfortable with the 
use of an economical, portable 
Perfection Oi) Heater. Vege- 








tables and fruits need not be- 
come frost bitten. 

The Perfection is clean, safe, 
edoriess—burns 10 bours on « 
gallon of Socony kerosene 
easily filled and re-wicked. No 
soot, no ashes. Useful from 
cellar to garret 

Ask your dealer to show you « 
Perfection 


STANDARD OIL 
COMPANY 
OFr NEW YORK 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heaters 














GOES TO THE FARMER WITH A PROBLEM 
NEAR TO HIS HEART AND OFFERS A 
SOLUTION 


The writer is acquainted with 
an old, successful lawyer who has 
many rural clients, and many a 
time he has watched this profes- 
sional man’s quick change of 
language as one client departed 
and a country client entered, The 
latter would likely be along in 
life, and: his talk liberally sprin- 
kled with colloquialisms and poor 
grammar. The lawyer’s language 
in a twinkling was on a par 
with his client’s. Hé basked in 
the atmosphere of conversational 
usage as extensively incorrect as 
any I ever sat in on. 

My wonder finally ended in a 
question, The lawyer. passed it 
off unconcernedly. 

“Oh,” he said, “I do it just to 
make them feel at ease. And then 
it comes natural to me, of course. 
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I was a boy with those people, 
and talked just as they did. It’s 
no effort for me to use poor 
English.” 

With this man, as with a good 
many I have met first and last, 
it is a second instinct to adapt his 
language to that of the man he is 
doing business with. 

But this lawyer doesn’t have to 
adapt himself to every country 
client. Not by a jugful. I sup- 
pose that a count when such 
clients were most numerous would 
have figured less than 25 per cent 
of all, and of late years the per- 
centage has steadily dwindled, as 
farm prosperity has increased and 
the automobile has brought city 
and country infinitely nearer. And 
so far as that goes, it is not at 
all difficult to find the untaught in 
city as well as country. 

In print any presumption that 
the farmer’s intelligence and edu- 
cation calls for an A-B-C appeal 
or the use of poor English, is in- 
defensible. It is sure actively to 
offend great numbers. 

But, nevertheless, the man pre- 


paring farm copy has a tremen- 
dous advantage if he possesses a 
real—not fancied, not affected— 
familiarity with farm folks and 
the farm environment, and uses it. 

This familiarity will enable him 


to add telling touches. Take the 
Ghirardelli advertisement referred 
to in opening this article. This ad- 
vertisement stated that the ground 
chocolate was obtainable “at the 
store where you do your trading.” 
That word trading was a good 
touch. Farm folks “trade,” be 
it in New England or the Far 
West. They don’t “shop.” This 
little distinction is really of some 
account in an advertisement. 


DANGEROUS GROUND FOR ONE OUT OF 
SYMPATHY WITH FARM LIFE 


The man who hasn’t the farm 
viewpoint is apt to go wrong, no 
matter how carefully he watches 
his step. A recent advertisement 
of a well known laundry soap, in 
trying to talk familiarly with a 
farm audience, said something 
which was certain to jar on a 
great many. It was said of this 
soap, in opening the advertise- 
ment, that, “it has been to the 
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farmer’s wife what the i 
machine has been to the man jp 
the field,” and then, indenting, it 
brought out its point, 

“an improved way of doi 
quickly and easily . oe 
pleasant task.” 

_It is a warranted assertion that 
the copy writer who thus f 
ferred to mowing as a “mean, un- 
pleasant task,” did not have th 
farm viewpoint. 

The only person I can imagine 
calling mowing a mean, unpleas. 
ant task, with real feeling, is a 
dandified city chap who has just 
disgustedly thrown down a bent. 
up, dulled scythe, wiped his soit 
sweaty countenance, and viewed 
the blisters on his poor little hands, 
The farm way of viewing labor 
is not this! 

In the days before the mowing 
machine, hand-mowing was con 
sidered a rural art, hard as it 
was, and good men with the scythe 
were known for their ability from 
one end of the county to the 
other. Within a family the e- 
actly best way to grind a scythe, 
to keep it well rifled, how to swing 
it, how to carry, were passed 
down from one generation to an- 
other. Hardly correct to call 
“mean” skilled labor of this kind, 
and as for unpleasant, that word 
is as good an example of the 
wrong word in the wrong place 
as any I ever ran across. Mowing 
with scythe or machine may bk 
hard work, but it is no more m- 
pleasant than any clean, honest 
task. There is much about mow- 
ing that is peculiarly fine and i 
spiring. 

This copy writer didn’t have the 
right viewpoint. Happily there 
are those who do. 

The illustration in the adver 
tisement for the farm family can 
be as appropriate and effective a, 
unwisely handled, it can be ot 
of tune. Delco-Light furnishes 
an example. 

In selling labor-saving house 
hold conveniences, some > 
tisers appear to believe that the 
leisure their accessory makes poe 
sible is the correct basis of # 
peal. But there is that other 
side to the labor-saver J 
tional accomplishment which it 
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Brings Out the Engraver’s 
Finest Shadings 


The finest halftones are faithfully reproduced 
on Foldwell Coated Book, Cover or Writing. 
For Foldwell’s surface is so developed that it 
brings out the most subtle shading of which 
the engraver is capable. 


But more than this, Foldwell preserves the en- 
graver’s effort beyond the press room. In the fold- 
ing machines, through the mail, against manhan- 
dling, Foldwell’s preparation protects illustrations 
from any cracks whatever. 


When Foldwell—and Foldwell only—is used to 
carry your illustrations, you can rest assured that 
they will look as clean and whole at their journey’s 
end as they look on the engraver’s proof. This 
because Foldwell prints perfectly and because it 
absolutely will not crack. 


A card will bring our booklet, 
“Putting the Sales Story Across.” 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY 
854 S. WELLS STREET ___ CHICAGO, ILL. 


| PRINTS — | 
| PERFECTLY | 
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Sporting Goods 


You dealers in sporting goods 
would like to interest the buyers 
for 400,000 enrolled members 
of gymnasium classes. 


You Can! 


Gymnasium classes alone in 2,700 
Y. M. C. A. buildings have 400,000 
‘members. Think of their annual bill 
for sporting goods. 





A new Y. M. C. A. building is opened every 
five days—new equipment necessary. Plans 
for 1920 cover the expenditure of $14,000,000 
for new supplies and of $6,000,000 for re- 
placing the old equipment. 


’ Get your share of this business 


Write Association Men, the official mag- 
azine of the Y. M. C. A. for full details of 
the effective way to reach this big field. 


Our service to advertisers insures 
unusual results—Ask about it 


347 Madison Avenue Western Office 
New York City 19 So. La Salle Street 
New York" Chicago 
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makes possible in the household. 
The average farmer buys a labor- 
saving piece of machinery not so 
much to do his work more easily, 
as to get much more work done at 
a given cost. Farm wives have 
a good deal of this thrifty philoso- 
phy. The time saved by a con- 
venience, it is safe to say, a large 
proportion will employ to do some- 
thing else worth while. The typi- 
cal farm wife is no idler. And 
in the farm home there are always 
plenty of these extra things to do. 

A recent Delco-Light advertise- 
ment reveals a splendid seizing of 
a real farm-home touch to lend 
effectiveness. This advertisement 
develops the fact that when “you 
put Delco-Light on your farm you 
are installing complete electric 
service—electricity for light and 
electricity for power.” In one il- 
lustrating sketch, as the electric 
power operates a churn, a middle- 
aged farm woman—typical, true 
to type, in every line—is shown 
beside it paring apples. That’s 
real farm life for you! In an 
accompanying sketch, a younger 
woman—dressed for the part, too 
—is ironing, in a genuine farm 
kitchen, while electric power oper- 
ates a washing machine. 

A recent advertisement of the 

One-Minute Washer is in keeping 
with the general principle. Some 
people have reached the conclusion 
that a washing machine manufac- 
turer temperamentally is unfitted 
to run sensibly-illustrated adver- 
tisements, But it isn’t so. The 
One-Minute Washer proyes it. 
_ This advertisement pictures the 
farm-wife viewing through a win- 
dow the clothes “all out.” And 
she is dressed like a neat, but very 
real, farm woman, in checked 
gingham and apron, with hair 
done in a simple home style. 

The copy appeal is in keeping 
with the illustration—right down 
to earth. It is practical, matter- 
of-fact. 

Beside such advertisement il- 
lustrations, pictures of “dolled-up” 
women doing housework at which 
they never would be “dolled up” 
look foolish, to put it mildly. 

_ The well-done illustrative sketch 
is often, it would seem, the little 
touch sufficient in itself to make 
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an advertisement of special inter- 
est in the farm family. There is 
an advertisement of Durham 
Hosiery, for example, depicting a 
scene in a small country store. 
The prospective purchaser, ex- 
amining Durham hosiery, is no 
less true to type in her sensible 
winter attire than the kindly-faced 
proprietor. And the sash curtain 
at the window is a considered de- 
tail which rings true. 

The copy has the farm spirit. 
There is nothing flowery about it 
—just an interesting description 
of the practical features of the 
hosiery, 

Yes, there are possibilities in 
adapting the advertisement espe- 
cially to the farm market. And 
advertisers are learning how to 
do it. That is the encouraging 
thing. 


Which of the Classics Do You 
Go to for Inspiration ? 


INTERSTATE Evectric Novetty Co, 
Brooxtyn, N. Y., December 17, 1919. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

I must admit I am somewhat sore 
because “An Agency Copy Chief” beat 
me to it in his article “Copy Hints from 
the Literary Men.” 

For some time I have been contem- 
plosing writing just such an article my- 
self. 

Now that the ball has been started 
rolling, why not get the views of some 
of your readers as to what books among 
the world’s classics have been most 
helpful to them in educating them to 
write good copy? 

I agree with this Agency Copy Chief 
on all the authors whom he has quoted, 
but would like to suggest a few others, 
for instance: 

Abraham Lincoln, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Confucius, Epictetus, Marcus Aure- 
lius, Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

The book-review sections of the news- 
papers are prone to start discussions as 
to “What are the fifty best books” or 
“What books would you, choose if you 
were to be cast on a desert island and 
were allowed but three books?” 

I am sure that all of your readers 
could give, and get, a lot of valuable 
ideas if they would exchange through 
your columns the names of the literary 
men who have been helpful to them. 

oO. ANNABLE, 
Advertising Manager. 


C. L. Furnell, Assistant Pro- 
motion Manager 


C. L. Furnell, formerly assistant to 
the editorial director of the McGraw- 
Hill Company, Incorporated, New 
York, has a4 made assistant to the 
promotion manager, Grafton B. Perkins. 








The Birth of a New Type of 
Trade-Mark 


A Healthy Increase in the Number of Advertising Symbols and Insignias 
That Have Far More Than Superficial Significance 


By W. Livingston Larned 


BEFORE his advertising agen- 
cy had gotten into the swing 
of things, a manufacturer rushed 
to it, excitedly, feverishly, with 
something like divine fire in his 
eyes. 

“T have it!” he exclaimed, “an 
idea for our trade-mark. We will 
make a little figure of the various 
parts of the machine, give it life 
and action. I am a strong believer 
in trade-mark figures, and this one 
will make everybody in our line 
smile.” ‘ 

“But that isn’t the real function 
of a trade-mark,” said the agency. 
“We don’t want people smiling at 
our trade-mark: we want them to 
look upon it with respect. It 
should represent your business. It 
should be a symbol that will en- 
dure for all time.” 


The manufacturer’s feelings 


were hurt, but he finally yielded to 
judgment more mature than his 


own, A trade-mark was eventu- 
ally devised, months later. It was 
not a figure at all, it was a me- 
dallion, modeled in clay. 

Although we still have with us 
a great many stupid trade-mark 
characters, some of which are ab- 
solutely irrelevant, and which are 
sure to grow profitless and stale 
with time, there is a reaction in 
another direction, and one that 
may yet completely revolutionize 
all future trade-marks. 

The latest type of advertising 
symbol is far less frivolous. It 
possesses stability of character, 
force, dignity. It lends confidence. 
It is often quite beautiful and of 
high artistic merit. 

Advertisers have been virtually 
frightened into securing a substi- 
tute for the hastily created insig- 
nia or humorous figure. So many 
of them have gone down to de- 
feat; so many have become obso- 
lete and ridiculously out of fash- 


ion. There is a growing senti- 
9 


ment, also, in favor of trade. 
marks which shall be fahren 
fine and broad-visioned. ¢ 
In one year we have seen many 
examples of the new feeling in 
trade-marks created, and they im- 
press the public favorably, 


THE STORY THE BAUSCH & LOMB 
TRADE-MARK TELLS 


Of conspicuous merit is the 
medallion used by Bausch & 
Lomb, manufacturers of optical 
goods. It really started in a small 
way, but is now almost the domi- 
nating pictorial factor of an ex- 
tensive campaign. In certain 
magazines this trade-mark medal- 
lion was used alone, with but a 
few words of text beneath the 
plate. Bausch & Lomb are very 
proud of it and wish it to be 
come internationally known. 

The original was modeled by an 
expert, and shows an allegorical, 
draped head, with hand raised to 
eyes, looking out into distance, 
with mystic gaze. In raised let- 
ters, beneath, the slogan reads: 
“To Greater Vision Through Op- 
tical Science.” 

Around the narrow border of 


.the circular medallion this mes- 


sage is* engraved: “Continuous 
control of every process through 
glass making and scientific com- 
putation to finished product.” 
Models in silver and in gold 
and the base metals have been 
struck off, and for advertising 
purposes, plates are made direct 
from the original, retaining the 
raised effect. It is said that when 
line drawings were desired for 
newspaper use, an artist was se 
lected because of his peculiar 
ability to interpret the subtleties 
of half-tone, with pen and ink 
This drawing is very beautiful. 
Here we have a trade-mark that 
tim: may not destroy and which, 
(Continued on page 95) 
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“Since the present terrible crisis is the effect 
of the military institutions which flourished 
in Continental Europe at the outbreak of 
the world war, how must these be reformed 
so that such a crisis may not be repeated?” 
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HOW ARMIES GOT 
TOO BIG TO FIGHT 


By 
GUGLIELMO FERRERO 


The Great Italian Historian 
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The Mission of Hearst's Magazine is to enter- 
tain and enlighten. The world’s famous writers, 
the world’s real leaders, the world’s great 
thinkers, unite their efforts towards this end. 


Have you seen the current number? 
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The men in the Wilfred O. Floing 
organization are something more than 
merely artists of established reputation. 





At first contact, many of our clients 
have expressed surprise to find in them, 
because of intelligent direction, a keen 
understanding of advertising needs. 


They say that therein lies the chief 
secret of our long-continued, happy 
relations with a formidable list of busi- 
ness institutions. 


WILFRED O. FLOING COMPANY 
1316 Garland Building 
CHICAGO 
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in every way, measured up to the 
highest manufacturing ideals. It 
isa thing of grace and charm and 
rugged strength, all combined, It 
is a bit of idealism done in silver. 
The question arises—would the 
picture of a cunning little boy, for 
example, in a high silk hat, and 
his Dad’s swallow-tail coat, and 
wearing spectacles, prove as great 
a business asset? The members 
of the firm say not and the writer 
is certainly inclined to agree with 
them. 

Are there too many half-baked 
trade-marks? Is it not true that 
a trade-mark should have a cer- 
tain amount of dignity, whether it 
be for soap or eye glasses? The 
trade-mark graveyard is filled 
with precious characters that, only 
yesterday, were set down as 
“worth a million dollars.” Now 
their use has been discontinued 
or minimized. 

When the new Bausch & Lomb 
symbol was introduced to the pub- 
lic, it was accompanied by ex- 
planatory text, which, for artistry 
of words, is a notable pattern: 

“The story begins in a little Old 
World Village, with an apprentice 
lad listening to tales told by his 
elders in the long evenings after 
work, As they talked he learned 
of a world outside his village, and 
there came a sudden, half-fearful 
resolution to break the fetters of 
his narrow life, and try his for- 
tune in a land of shining opportu- 
nity. And so the lad set forth 
in his nineteenth year.” 


VIVID STORY OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
SUCCESS 


Slowly there was unrolled the 
birth of the trade-mark’s ideal, 
and what it represented: the busi- 
ness struggles that were poured 
into its mould. 

“Forty-nine days crossing the 
stormy Atlantic in a sailing ves- 
sel; berths of rough boards; food 
cooked by the passengers them- 
selves—thus in 1849 John J. 
Bausch came to America—the land 
of his dreams. Followed disillu- 
sionment, almost complete. An 
epidemic of cholera in Buffalo; no 
work to be had; a bare existence 
as a cook’s helper, then a wood- 
turner in Rochester at a dollar a 
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day. And then a venture in his 
chosen field, the optical business— 
and utter, disastrous failure and 
a return to wood-turning. 

“His vision grew dim at times, 
but still it lived: and again an 
optical business was attempted, 
this time in his own house. Henry 
Lomb joined him and every hour 
was busy, yet when Henry Lomb 
enlisted for the Civil War their 
debts just equalled their resources. 
And this was the net of eight 
years’ work.” 

The story of how great enter- 
prises and advertising accounts 
came to be is invariably threaded 
with romance. These humble 
workers were to be leaders in 
their field and finally to establish 
a trade-mark that would be 
known around the world. 

The narrative continues: “But 
then, slowly, almost imperceptibly, 
the tide turned. Under the spur 
of their constant striving for the 
broader knowledge and_ higher 
standards, the partners and their 
sons built up a unique and lasting 
tradition of science and crafts- 
manship. Mr. Bausch designed 
and built the first lens-grinding 
machine in America; and gradu- 
ally other machines and processes 
were developed, scientific studies 
undertaken, and new products 
added to the already well known 
eyeglass and spectacle lenses. Suc- 
cess was theirs at last!” 

In a concluding paragraph the 
manufacturers say: “The vision 
of the founders still lives to guide 
us into pathways of ever-broad- 
ing usefulness.” 

And from this story was born 
the new trade-mark, 

To combine a business motto 
of inspirational character, with the 
atmosphere of solidity, seems to 
be the new aim of the trade-mark 
maker. That their form should 
take on the spirit of handsome 
modeled bronze tablets, medallions 
and coins is artistically fitting. 

Kohler bath and plumbing fix- 
tures are the output of an old and 
very famous firm in Wisconsin. 
The trade-mark is fully as im- 
pressive as the Bausch & Lomb 
creation, being a modeled design 
of a heroic workman, standing in 
the very town he has helped to 
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make famous by his craftsman- 
ship. Aside from the name the 
only other lettering reads: 

“He Who Toils Here Has Set 
His Mark.” 

It is really a tribute to the men 
who make Kohler goods and to 
the town from which they spring. 
This symbol would be just as 
good a century or two from now. 
It is impervious to styles and 
years alike. 

There is significance in the fact 
that many new trade-marks pay 
tribute to the workers themselves, 
and suggest the integrity of the 
workmanship, rather than some 
picturesque generality as in the 
past. 

The symbol adopted by The 
American Rolling Mill Company 
is in this class. A triangle of steel 
ingots represent the three factors 
involved, the maker, the producer 
and the consumer. When this 
trade-mark is run the following 
sentence appears over or under it: 

“The. trade-mark Armco car- 
ries the assurance that products 
bearing that mark are manufac- 
tured by The American Rolling 
Mill Company with the skill, in- 
telligence and fidelity associated 
with its products, and hence can 
be depended upon to possess in 
the highest degree the merit 
claimed for them.” 

When a symbol of this type is 
registered in the United States 
Patent Office, it means that a de- 
sign has been made a_ genuine 
business asset. Of itself it is a 
seller cf goods and a speaker of 
big truths. 


OTHER DESIGNS THAT HAVE A 
STRONG REASON FOR BEING 


The American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company has a hand- 
some trade-mark made in the 
form of an official seal. It illus- 
trates, simply and with great 
force, the purpose, the mission, 
of the company. A figure rep- 
resenting Protection stands back 
of two workers—the indoor and 
outdcor types—as if in the act of 
guarding them against all harm. 
Employer and employee are 
served, and the brief engraved 
text refers to them. 

To show how careful those 
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who originate trade-marks must 
be, an expert in this line, re. 
ferring to the American Mutual’s 
insignia, said: “It is a fine thing 
but its days of real utility are 
numbered. A man is shown ys- 
ing a telephone. I predict that in 
another twenty years the tele. 
phone equipment as we know it 
to-day will be done up in moth 
balls with the Dodo, People of 
another generation or so will look 
upon our present system as we 
look upon the old-style high bi- 
cycle. It is a mistake not to look 
ahead at least a hundred years 
when designing a trade-mark.” 

The L. C. Chase Company, 
which advertises Leatherwove up- 
holstery, has created a trade-mark 
shield, with lettering raised on 
leather texture. The temptation 
must have been great to use an 
animated steer in masquerade or 
a “pretty girl” in a fabric coat of 
some kind. 

Trade-marks which, in them- 
selves are descriptive, are popular 
now, and there is less desire for 
the fanciful and purely decorative, 
When a big project is to be put 
over, the question of a trade-mark 
is considered from __ utilitarian 
standpoints. It must convey a 
message. It must mean a great 
deal more than the trade-marks 
of other days. This, of course, 
is a reform in the right direction. 

The design used by The Na- 
tional Paving Brick Manufactur- 
er’s Association is an example of 
how this can be done well. Ina 
circle appears a section of neat 
brick roadbed, with fertile fields 
on either side, and the slogan: 
“Taxpayers’ Value Brick Roads.” 
It is fully protected by copyright. 

The Remington Typewriter 
Company with an insignia that has 
been dignified by long usage, hit 
upon the large-key idea with cap- 
tion: “To save business time,” and 
a new trade-mark was born that is 
used continuously. 

How much better this is than a 
decorative monogram or a figure! 
The Fairbanks Tag, and the 
quickly established “O.K.” is an- 
other instance of a trade-mark or 
symbol that is advertising in It- 
self. 

Advertisers are realizing that a 
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Start Your National Campaign 
in Washington, D. C. 





In making up. your advertising 
schedule for the new year, put the 
Capital City first on your list—be- 
cause it exerts a powerful and far- 
reaching influence upon the nation 
at large. It is more than a city—it 
is a center, upon which the eyes of 
the world are focused. 


To establish any product of merit 
in Washington requires ONLY 
ONE MEDIUM—THE STAR— 
the first paper in results on the list 
of a thousand, so a prominent na- 
tional advertiser rates it. 








Maybe we can be of help in furnish- 
ing you with details concerning 
this market from the national 
standpoint. If so, command us. 


Che Evening Silat. 


WASHINGTON, 


Write us direct or through our 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 





Tribune Building First Nat. Bank Building 
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& TINUITY in advertising, in 
1920 in those campaigns that in- 
clude the Saturday Evening, Post is a 
certainty. 














Continuity in dealer tie-up should have 
the same careful consideration. 


Stubbs Offset Method Enlarzements 
displayed in the dealer's store accentu- 
ate the national advertising’, and focus 
the buying urge. 


Contracted for in a series, the cost is 
small and your advertising’ can be 
remarkably increased in effectiveness. 


Stubbs Offset Method rarely 
costs more than ordinary prin- 
ting; and frequently costs less 


THE STUBBS ©. 


OFFSET PRINTERS 
Detroit 
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trade-mark is not necessarily one 
object, one character or a mere 
playful ornament, gracefully de- 
signed. It may be the story of the 
product or the service, told in sym- 
bol form. The current year has 
given us innumerable examples of 
this, as in the jolly trade-mark of 
the Toy Manufacturers of the 
United States—Uncle Sam, seat- 
ed, with youngsters on his knee. 
The American Laundry Machin- 
ery Company gains its point by a 
remarkable indirect advertising 
campaign, and by use of a small- 
space trade-mark, which is really 
a catch-phrase, illustrated—“Send 
it to the Laundry,” and a woman 
is visualized handing laundry to a 
messenger boy. 

No trade-mark is worthy of the 
name if it fails either to dignify 
a concern or tell a story of serv- 
ice. Advertisers are obviously 
awakening to the fact, for the 
newcomers in this field are all 
surprisingly ingenious. 


Lieut. C. A. Cleveland Returns 
to Agency Work 


Lieutenant Carlton A. Cleveland, up- 
on his release from military service, has 
joined the organization of the Wylie B. 
Jones Advertising Agency, Binghamton, 
N. Y. He will be attached to the 
copy and service department. Mr. 
Cleveland was formerly a member of 
the copy staff of the Woodward- 
Livingston Company of Binghamton. 
He was also connected with the service 
department of the Binghamton Sun. 


Canada Has New Commerce 
Publication 


Inter-Empire, which has as its pur- 
pose the furthering of trade within the 
British Empire, made its first appear- 
ance the early part of this month. It 
will be issued monthly by the Jackson 
Trade Publishing Company, Winnipeg, 


Canada, publisher of The Winnipeg 
and Western Grocer. John L. Jackson 
is general manager, and William F. 


Harris is the eastern representative at 
Toronto. 


J. L. Frazier Succeeds P. C. 
Pack 


J. L. Frazier who has been associate 
editor and chief of the copy service de- 
partment of The Inland Printer, Chi- 
cago, has been made advertising man- 
ager of the Seng Company, manufac- 
turer of mechanical devices and steel 
stampings for furniture makers, Chi- 
cago, succeeding Philip C. Pack, who 
recently resigned on account of illness. 
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Partola and Hunyadi Janos 
Accounts With Bush Service 


The Partola Manufacturing Company, 
New York, and the Hunyadi Janos 
Corporation, New York, have put their 
advertising accounts in the hands of 
the Bush Advertising Service, Inc., 
New York. 

This agency has obtained the services 
of John H. Klingenfeld, who was re- 
cently assistant advertising manager 
and service man for The Daily News- 
Record, New York, and who was at 
one time with Frank Seaman, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, New York, and of 
D. F. Silve, recently with Bartlett-Orr 
Press, New York. Mr. Silve will have 
charge of printing and typography for 
the Bush Service. 


L. D. Johnson, Secretary, Gray 


Agency 
L. D. Johnson, formerly with the 
W. B. Finney Advertising Company, 


Kansas City, Mo., has been made sec- 
retary of the F. A. Gray Advertising 
Co., Incorporated, Kansas City, Mo. 

This agency has recently obtained 
the account of the E. H. Wright Com- 
pany, Ltd., Kansas City, Mo., manu- 
facturer of Wright’s Condensed Smoke 
for smoking meat, for which it will 
undertake a national farm paper cam- 
paign 


Texas Bank Has Advertising 


Manager 
Miss Grace Carr Leininger, recently 
with Vanderhoof Co., advertising 


agency, Chicago, has been made man- 
ager of the advertising and publicity 
department of the National Bank of 
Commerce, Fort Worth, Texas. Pre 
vious to~*her connection with the 
Vanderhoof agency, she was assistant 
to the publicity director of the western 
division of the British Canadian Re- 
cruiting Mission. 


Miss A. F. Mengel Succeeds 
Frederick Haase 


Miss A. F. Mengel, formerly pur- 
chasing agent of the Carey Printing 
Company, Inc., New York, has been 
made manager of the research and 
statistical department of the Bush 
Terminal Company, New York, suc- 
ceeding Frederick Haase, who has been 
made assistant merchandising counsel 
of Thomas F. Logan, Inc., advertising 
agency, New York. 


“To-day’s Housewife” Has 
New Eastern Manager 


Rufus French, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed eastern advertising manager in 
charge of New York City, New York 
State, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
southern territory for To-day’s House- 
wife, Cooperstown, N. Y., effective 
January 1, 1920. 














Success in Unselfish Advertising 





Dominion Cartridge Co., of Canada, Sells the Idea of Shooting and 
Hunting Rather Than Its Own Ammunition and Finds 
No Reason to Regret It 


By H. C. Lowrey 


ST eerste to sell the prod- 
uct or the big idea behind 
it, is the question that often con- 
fronts an advertiser when he gets 
down to planning a campaign. It 
is a question not always easy to 
decide. On the one hand, it seems 
obvious that if you are producing 
a specific commodity, it is your 
business to advertise that and 
nothing else, in order that you 
yourself may reap all the benefit. 
On the other hand, you may ad- 
vertise the idea. It is perhaps the 
unselfish method, but the question 
to be weighed is whether it will 
not benefit you more in the long 
run. 

The Dominion Cartridge Com- 
pany, Limited, of Canada, in pre- 
paring for the after-the-war pe- 
riod, had this problem to deal with 
and its decision was in favor of 
the “unselfish” method. This com- 
pany is a manufacturer of am- 
munition, but in surveying the 
field following the cessation of 
hostilities, it took a long look 
ahead and decided to sel] sports- 
manship first, and ammunition 
second. 

The company has been a con- 
sistent advertiser for the last six 
or seven years. Like all ammuni- 
tion manufacturers this company 
found itself involved in Govern- 
ment contracts almost as soon as 
war was declared. This condition 
obtained up to the end of the war, 
but never during all this period, 
when the company was practically 
unable to supply ammunition for 
sporting purposes, did it relax its 
advertising efforts. 

In 1915 and succeeding years the 
advertising appeared with regu- 
larity, and while hunting as a 
sport was more or less stagnant 
and trap shooting abandoned alto- 
gether, the assertion that Domin- 
ion ammunition was the best am- 
munition for Canadian sportsmen 


was never permitted to escape the 
1 





eye of the readers of Canadian 
publications. 

On one occasion one of the best 
known advertising men in the 
United States held this war-time 
copy up as an outstanding ex- 
ample of good current advertising. 
His only adverse comment was 
that perhaps it lacked a little in 
selling punch. It did. It was in- 
tended to lack selling punch be- 
cause there was no desire to sell 
anything beyond the idea that 
Dominion was still the best am- 
munition sold in Canada, and 
later this critic admitted that this 
feature made the copy as near 
one hundred per cent as possible. 

The spring of 1919 found the 
company facing new problems. 
The world had ceased fighting and 
was ready to enjoy itself whenever 
it was possible. 


CREATING A BROADER MARKET 


E. M. Putnam, advertising man- 
ager, then reasoned this way: “If 
the market as it stood before the 


war is sold up, let us use our 
advertising to develop a new 
market. There are thousands 


of men now back from the war 
who have learned to use a rifle 
but who never touched a gun 
before they enlisted. We will go 
after these men, and those who 
have never been shooters, through 
our advertising.” 

The trap shooting season came 
first and the Dominion Cartridge 
Company began its barrage then 
and there. Trap shooting had 
been dormant throughout the war 
but before midsummer came it 
had been thoroughly revived. The 
copy was directed not so much 
toward immediately increasing 
sales of shotgun shells as it was 
toward reviving trap shooting. 

“The Old Timers are at the 
Gun Club,” “Enjoy this Greatest 
of Outdoor Sports,” and such ex- 
(Continued on page 105) 
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Get Your Bit 
of the Billions 


How much of the billions 
of dollars’ worth of build- 
ing materials that the ar- 
chitects are specifying 
right now are you going 
to get? 

Are you feeling content 
that you have done and 
are doing all you can do to 
get all you can? 


H] 
i] 


as much as yours most 
interests you. 


TT 


You keep pretty close 
tabs on yours. 


Mn 


If you don’t, you make 
sure that someone in your 
office does. 


So does the architect. 


Mil 


TC 


Mi 


( 


( 


Are you, month after 
month, telling your story 
to these men, in a telling 
way, through the pages of 
their favorite professional 
magazine ? 


\ 
\\\ 


So, no matter what other 
advertising you are doing, 
you have left one of your 
best things undone, if you 

= are not using consistent, 
\. persistent space in some 
“KX leading architectural me- 


\ \ 


( 


Their favorite magazine 
is the same as yours. « 
It’s the best one in their A dium. 

particular field. - When you consider them 
It’s their trade paper that all, give Architecture a 
most interests them, just little extra probing. 


( 





Published by 
THE HOUSE OF SCRIBNER 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Effective January Ist, 1920 


* 


TODAY'S HOUSEWIFE 


Announces 


the appointment of 


RUFUS FRENCH, Inc. 


Eastern Advertising Manager 


in charge of 


New York City, New York State, New Jersey 


and 


Pennsylvania and the South Territory 
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Sales Staff 


LAWRENCE HARRISON 
HENRY S. LOOMIS 
MAHLON E. MARSTON 
JUSTIN E. PARRISH.Jr. 
FREDERICK G. PECK 
RUFUS T. FRENCH 


Rufus French, Inc. 


1133 Broadway, N. Y. 
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YOUR CAMPAIGN IN 


NEW 
ORLEANS 


AN ACTIVE 
BUYING MARKET 


Dealers alive to advantages of 
handling advertised products. 





Residents of city responsive 
to advertising. 


Reach the Vital, Pros- 
perous Field—The City Proper 


fore USE ‘ 
- 7 THE DAILY STATES 
LARGE CIRCULATION CONCENTRATED IN THE CITY 
Suburban New Orleans is too limited and scattered 
to economically merchandise and advertise to. 


The city circulation of the Daily States will pro l 
duce quicker, more profitable returns at a lower fy 
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pressions exhorted all—the veter- 
ans, the novices, men, women and 
children—to get in line and enjoy 
the shooting. Each piece of copy 
carried this line: “If there isn’t 
a gun club in your town, start one 
to-day.” ae 

The mention of Dominion shot 
shells was incidental in each piece 
of copy. Of course no oppor- 
tunity was lost to tell the reader 
that these shells would pat- 
tern better and give cleaner 
breaks than ordinary ammunition. 
The result of this copy, combined 
with the efforts of enthusiastic 
trap shooters, was the organization 
of many new gun clubs. 

The same difficulties were en- 
countered in the fall as in the 
spring, but the means of interest- 
ing in hunting those who had 
never been hunters was a task of 
larger proportions. There was, 
however, the one outstanding fact 
that the war had trained many 
who had never used a gun to be 
proficient in its use and care, and 
each of these represented a poten- 
tial sportsman. The question that 
remained was, how to interest 


them. 

“We'll sell them the game and 
Canada’s big outdoors, which will 
appeal to them now as never be- 
fore,” was Mr. Putnam’s argu- 


ment. “We will sell them the 
game of shooting combined with 
the game to be shot.” 

This thought was the origin of 
the now famous “game series” of 
advertisements, which have at- 
tracted much attention. Each ad- 
vertisement in this series deals 
with one particular kind of game 
—large and small. The illustra- 
tion shows the game in its natural 
habitat and in the foreground is 
the single animal or bird, as the 
case may be, as near technically 
correct in detail as is possible in 
black and white. Seasoned sports- 
men are extremely critical—hunt- 
ing trains a man to look for the 
smallest details—and the drawings 
for these advertisements were 
made with the idea that there be 
no opportunity left for criticism. 

The heading of each advertise- 
ment was simple, such as “The 
Mallard,” “The Moose” or 
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“Canada Goose,” and then fol- 
lowed a brief outline of the habits, 
location and other similar details 
regarding the game _ subject 
treated. Simplicity was the key- 
note, and after reading one of 
these advertisements, the amateur 
was left with the impression that 


Canada 
GOOSE tHonkers) 


No bird among all Canadian game 
appeals so much to the general public as 
ystery seems to 


THE CALL OF THE WILD IS THIS ADVER- 
TISER’S APPEAL TO CANADIAN SPORTSMEN 


hunting was everybody’s sport, 
and that the game was right at his 
door and that he might get his 
share along with the next man. 
The copy also gave him a certain 
amount of assurance because it in- 
formed him of all chief essentials 
regarding the game—it left him 
with a knowledge that would per- 
mit him to discuss the subject in- 
telligently with a more experienced 
sportsman. 

Supplementary to the game talks, 
was a mere reference in each ad- 
vertisement to the correct calibre 
and loads, with size of gun de- 
sirable, and, of course, the fact 
that Dominion ammunition was 
sold in these loads or calibres. 

The word “Dominion” consti- 
tuted the chief display line in each 
piece of copy but this was so 
handled by the artist that one did 
not realize its importance at first 
glance. In short, each advertise- 
ment was so prepared that the 
collection would make an interest- 
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ing series of game talks for any- 
one who might wish to preserve 
them and an ideal guide as to 
what cartridges or. shot shells 
should be used in each instance. 

The only exception in the series 
was the advertisement of .22 
calibre cartridges. This brings to 
light another interesting bit of 
work that has been accomplished 
by the advertising department of 
the company. 

About two years ago the 
“Dominion Marksmen” were 
started off by this company, an 
organization of boys between 12 
and 19, under instructors, through- 
out Canada. To-day this organ- 
ization consists of over 7,000 
boys, nearly all of whom are 
shooting Dominion .22’s. Their 
targets are submitted for qualify- 
ing pins of bronze, silver and 
gold, according to scores, and then 
for gold watches, rifles and 
similar prizes. The interest in 
this organization has reached the 
point where provincial and Do- 
minion championship events are 
now being held. The boys who 
are members are kept informed 
of all clubs throughout Canada 
and their individual scores by 
means of a magazine issued six 
times a year. 

These boys will be hunters in a 
few years, and will not forget 
their early training with Dominion 
Marksmen. 


Appointed Merchandising 
Manager of Buffalo 
Building 


Gordon Laurence, formerly of the ad- 
vertising service bureau of System, Chi- 
cago, and later sdles-promotion man- 
ager of the Vitagraph Company, after 
two years in the Navy, has been ap- 
pointed merchandising manager of the 
Associated Service Building, a perma- 
nent manufacturers’ exhibition and 


sales building of Buffalo, N. Y 


Sympathy Is All They Promise 


The National Association of Whole- 
sale Clothiers & Tailors, at a recent 
meeting in Chicago, pledged co-opera 
tion with the Federal Brice Commission 
and Attorney-General Palmer in their 
fight against the clothing profiteer. Nev- 
ertheless, it was predicted by the mem- 
bers that there would be a sharp in- 
crease in the price of men’s clothing 
for the early spring. 
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Sees Threatened Danger to 
Freedom of Press 


A correspondent of Printers’ Ixy 
calls attention to some of the provisi 
1s , ons 
of a bill introduced in the House of 
Representatives on November 17 by 
Congressman Davey, defining sedition 
and providing punishment therefor, The 
italicized portions of the following pas. 
sages, in the mind of this correspond. 
ent, would “make out a case against 
any publication indulging in perfectly 
an criticism of existing laws 
with a view to accomplish their 
or modification.” repeal 

The passages quoted in the letter 
follow: 

“Whoever, . with the intent to levy 
war against the United States, or t 
cause the change, overthrow or de 
struction of the Government or of any 
of the laws or authority thereof, or to 
cause the overthrow or destruction of 
all forms of law or organized govern. 
ment, or to oppose, prevent, hinder, or 
delay the execution of any law of the 
United States, or the free performance 
by the United States Government or 
any one of its officers, agents or em- 
ployees of its or his public duty, com- 
mits, or attempts or threatens to com. 
mit, any act of force against any per- 
son or any property, or any act of 
terrorism, hate, revenge, or injury 
against the person or property of any 
officer, agent, or employee of the 
United States, shall be deemed guilty 
of sedition, and, upon conviction there. 
of, shall be punished by a fine not ex- 
ceeding $10.000, or by imprisonment 
for a period not exceeding twenty 
years, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment, in the discretion of the 
court. 

“Section 2. Promoting Sedition. Who- 
ever makes, displays, writes, prints, or 
circulates, or knowingly aids or abets 
the making, displaying, writing, print- 
ing, or circulating of any sign, word, 
speech, picture, design, argument, or 
teaching which advises, advocates, 
teaches, or justifies any act of sedition 
as herein before defined, or organizes 
or assists, or joins in the organizations 
of, or becomes or remains a member of, 
or affiliated with, any society or organ 
ization, whether the same be formally 
organized or not, which has for its ob- 
ject, in whole or in part, the advising. 
advocating, teaching, or justifying of 
any act of sedition as hereinbefore de- 
fined, or the inciting of sedition as 
hereinbefore defined, shall be deemed 
guilty of promoting sedition and, upon 
conviction therefor, shall be punished 
by a fine not exceeding $10,000, or by 
imprisonment of not exceeding ten 
years, or by both such fine and im 
prisonment, in the discretion of the 
court.” 


B. P. Garnett With Green, 
Fulton, Cunningham Co. 
Burt P. Garnett, formerly with 
Erwin & Wasey, Inc., Chicago, has 
joined the copy staff of the Green, Ful 
ton, Cunningham Company, Detroit, 
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155,890 Lines 


N the last four months the News-Times has main- 
tained a consistent lead over its competition that 
amounts to 155,890 lines for the period. This is addi- 
tional proof that the News-Times dominates in the North- 
ern Indiana and Southern Michigan territory. The ad- 
vertising score for four months follows: 
August, 1919 


PEIINND nc cctcoccscess 555,408 lines 
PTT 506,800 lines 








48,608 lines—News-Times Excess 


September, 1919 
News-Times .............-- 565,264 lines 
rere 523,656 lines 


41,608 lines—News-Times Excess 


October, 1919 
cide ic camwcbn 655,424 lines 
Competitor ............... 638,554 lines 


16,870 lines—News-Times Excess 
November, 1919 


Sv ccnenddéae WOR 616,602 lines 
DEE cosessawanause 567,798 lines 


48,804 lines—News-Times Excess 


This makes a total of 155,890 more display advertising 
lines for the News-Times in the four months than were 
carried by the competitor. There is but one explanation 
for this gain in advertising prestige for The News-Times; 
advertisers—both local and foreign—realize News- 
Times supremacy. 

The News-Times 17,000 daily 18,000 Sunday—has a 
progressive policy of wanting to help the advertiser— 
an assertion we will be glad to have you investigate at 
any time. 


Let us send you News-Times Jr. 


South Bend News-Times 


Morning Evening Sunday 
J. M. STEPHENSON, Publisher 
Foreign Representatives 
CONE, LORENZEN & WOODMAN 
Chicago New York Detroit Atlanta Kansas City 




















Net Rates to Advertisers Who 
Place Business Direct 





Agency Association Tells Newspapers Why Practice Should Be Dis- 
continued 


HE American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, through 
Collin Armstrong, chairman of the 
Newspaper Committee of the As- 


sociation, has addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 


tion. It summarizes the case for 
a stable advertising rate and an- 
alyzes the reasons why advertising 
agencies are justly entitled to con- 
sideration from publishers. The 
letter follows: 

“In behalf of the 117 agencies 
that are members of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising 
Agencies, the Newspaper Commit- 
tee of that Association, of which 
committee I have the honor of 
being chairman, desires through 
you to impress upon the members 
of your Association our earnest 
desire to minimize, and if possible, 
to entirely eradicate the practice 
of some newspaper publishers of 
allowing net rates to advertisers 
who place their business direct 
with the newspapers. 

“The chief purpose of our As- 
sociation, as you doubtless know, 
is to improve the standards and 
practices of advertising in every 
respect, so that advertising may 
become a more certain and de- 
pendable method of salesmanship 
than ever before, thus logically 
increasing its volume to the mani- 
fest advantage of both publishers 
and agencies. 

“Though the reasons why the 
allowance of net rates to direct 
advertisers are detrimental to the 
best interests of advertising, why 
it is antagonistic to the develop- 
ment of advertising, are obvious, 
we consider it pertinent to state 
the more cogent ones since they 
are the basis for the appeal, and 
the effort we are making to secure 
the co-operation of the members 
of your Association to abate and 
abolish the practice. 

“We contend first that the al- 
lowance of the net rate is un- 
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ethical and destructive. It is mani- 
festly unjust to advertisers who 
pay full schedule rates. We are 
aware that the plea is often made 
by the advertiser who secures net 
rates that he maintains an adver- 
tising department of his own, 
hence is entitled to whatever an 
agency would earn if it handled 
his account. The publisher who 
allows the net rate seeks to justify 
his action by the same argument. 
Our observation is that this argu- 
ment is not well grounded, because 
almost invariably the advertiser 
making it does not maintain an 
advertising department worthy of 
the name. Moreover, we speak 
from knowledge when we assert 
that those advertisers who do 
maintain genuine advertising de- 
partments do not seek improper 
concessions from publishers and 
do employ the services of agencies, 
because they have learned from 
experience that a _ thoroughly 
equipped and _ intelligently con- 
ducted agency can _ supplement 
their own efforts to an invaluable 
degree. Why, we ask, should 
these advertisers be discriminated 
against in the matter of rates, espe- 
cially when thev are doing every- 
thing in their power to make their 
advertising effective and thus in- 
crease its volume, and indirectly 
increasing the volume of all ad- 
vertising by the success they at- 
tained. 

“A considerable amount of ad- 
vertising is taken at net rates, or 
less, for which not even the above 
specious plea can be made. It is 
taken in pursuance of the suicidal 
policy that the only element in 
competition for advertising 
price, The publisher who is guilty 
of such self stultification seems 
not to realize that the moment he 
cuts his rates he throws to the 
winds all that he ever may have 
claimed as to the value of the 
space he wishes to sell. 


1S 


He ad- 


mits unconsciously, perhaps, that 
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The Musical Home 
Is a GOOD Home 


delphia newspaper chosen by 

the National Association for 
the Advancement of MUSIC IN 
AMERICA, for its articles and ad- 
vertisements. 


That the Record WAS chosen 
several years ago is evidence of its 
power at that time in musical homes. 
Since then, its music page every 
Wednesday has attracted thousands 
of new readers and a very complete 
representation of worth-while musi- 
cal advertisers. 


Tee Record is the one Phila- 


If you want to get into Phila- 
delphia’s musical homes—there is no 
quicker, surer path than through 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 


RECORD 


‘“‘Always Reliable’’ 











Foreign Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
People’s Gas Bldg. Fifth Ave. Bids. 
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Announcing 


LHC « Chilton 
Hotel Supply 
I ndex. 


The above publication will make its appearance about May 
Ist, 1920, and will be devoted to the interests of those who 
own and operate hotels, cafes, etc., of the better class. 


Primarily, the CHILTON HOTEL SUPPLY INDEX 
will be in the nature of a directory, giving classified lists of 
makers of all products used in the building, equipment, main- 
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tenance and operation of modern hotels, and prominent cafés 
and clubs, embracing everything from the boiler-room to the 
roof-garden and the ball-room to the kitchen. 

Secondarily, it will provide a great fund of statistical data 
and information valuable to those conducting hotels. This 
will be of a diversified character and of particular interest to 
the buying heads of the various departments in a well-equipped 
hostelry. ; 

The CHILTON HOTEL SUPPLY INDEX will be is- 
sued in May and November, the edition being 15,000 books 
per issue. This assures it reaching every hotel, apartment 
hotel, café and club of any consequence in the country, the 
buyers in which will preserve and consult it because of the 
valuable information contained therein. 

The CHILTON HOTEL SUPPLY INDEX will be published by the 
CHILTON COMPANY, which also issues the five publications shown 
below, each of which is the outstanding success of its particular field. 
All the resources and experience of this long established company 


will be used to make the CHILTON HOTEL SUPPLY INDEX an 
equally pronounced success in its field. 


Rates and other information on request. 


CHILTON COMPANY, Market and 49th Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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space in his newspaper is worth 
only what he can get for it, and 
that he himself is the chief and, 
as a rule, the temporary bene- 
ficiary. 

“We contend also that the al- 
lowance of net rates to direct ad- 
vertisers is unfair and unjust to 
the large number of agencies that 
are devoting their best energies 
and all of their ability to make 
advertising a profitable business 
investment. Those agencies form 
the large army of alert solicitors 
working for all publications of 
merit, yet involving no continuous 
expense to publishers, for they are 
not on the payroll, but are, so to 
speak, paid by the piece, a system 
that stimulates endeavor. We re- 
peat, is it fair to this powerful 
and influential element in the ad- 
vertising business, an element that 
spares itself neither day nor night 
to make advertising effective, and 
to increase its volume, for pub- 
lishers to give an advertiser an 
opportunity to say to an agency 
that he can secure better terms 
than the schedule rates that 
the agency quotes him by dealing 
with the publication direct? 

“The first task to which this 
newly appointed committee of our 
Association is devoting its efforts 
is to abate this evil. We are stimu- 
lated to do so by current attempts 
of several advertisers, some of 
them new in the national field, to 
break down rate cards. We are 
going to try—and try hard, to lo- 
cate rate cutting publishers and 
give our associated members the 
results of our investigations as 
fast as we secure trustworthy 
data. 

“This committee will also in- 
vestigate the relations between al- 
leged advertising agencies that do 
not enjoy A. N. P. A. or Pe- 
riodical Publishers’ Association 
recognition, and which are really 
a subterfuge of advertisers to se- 
cure net rates, 

“In this work we are enjoying 
the valuable co-operation of many 
of the more prominent and suc- 
cessful special representatives— 
men who represents newspapers, 
whose rate cards are inpregnable. 
We are also encouraged by the 
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fact that influential members 9j 
the Association of National Aq 
vertisers are in cordial sympathy 
—to express their feelings mild 
—with our undertaking. ; 

“As members of the America 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa. 
tion suffer as much from this js. 
honest competition, as severely x 
advertisers and agencies, we my. 
urally look to them as our alls 
in the campaign we have unde. 
taken. Hence, through you » 
bespeak their active co-operation 

“Besides submitting to our men. 
bers any and all evidence we my 
secure, we will be pleased to tran. 
mit the same information to yn 
for the benefit of the members ¢j 
your Association. 

“Our sources of informatio 
will not be disclosed except 
permission of those who may sy. 
ply it; but we feel we are entitled 
to say that the personnel of this 
committee and the character oj 
our Association is a_ sufficient 
guarantee that when we bullets 
a newspaper as a rate cutter w 
are certain of the facts upm 
which our procedure is based. 

“Assuring you of our appreciz- 
tion of any assistance that ym 
and your organization can give w 
we are 

“Yours very truly, 

(Signed) “Cottrn ARMSTRONG 

“Chairman” 
Collin Armstrong, : 
Representing New York Cow 


cil. 
Cleaveland A. Chandler, 
Representing New 
Council. 
Morton Caldwell, 
Representing Southern (oo 


Englant 


cil. 
Wm. B. Tracy, 
Representing Philadelphia Cow 
cil. 
Ernest I. Mitchell, — 
Representing Chicago Come 





F. J. Best With Franklin 
Simon & Co. 


Francis J. Best has been made sr 
tising director of Franklin Simon 
New York, effective January 1, ! 
Mr. Best oes ys | resigned as PA 
ing manager of R. H. Macy & 
partment store, New York. 
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: THE 
‘Boston American 


with 


750,000 


Loyal, Daily Readers, Is by Heavy Odds, the 


| MOST MAGNETIC MEDIUM 


for the Securing of 


NEW ENGLAND BUSINESS 
“1 OUT OF EVERY 2” 


persons in every line of business or profession—of 
every class, in Greater Boston, are known, by the 
most sweeping and accurate investigations, to be read- 
ers and believers in the 


The American, supplemented by the vital, intensive 
and efficient 


MERCHANDISING SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


offers the advertisers of the nation the most certain 
method of reaching the attention and purchasing power 


of the 
7,000,000 


citizens of the rich New England Market. 








USE this greatest of advertising mediums in your pub- 


licity campaign for 
1920 
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Western Paper Buyers— 


PRINTERS’ INK 


The Bermingham & Prosser 
Chicago Sales Office is at 
10 So. La Salle St. 


Inquiries and orders 
from Western States should 
be sent to the Chicago office. 


Both will receive not only 

the usual “best of attention,” but 
that additional care and thought- 
fulness which distinguishes this 


house for its unusual service. 


Quick shipments made from stock 
at Kalamazoo,—the center 
of the paper making industry. 


Please address communication to nearest branch. 


BERMINGHAM& PROSSER CO. 


Dependable Printing Papers for Every Purpose 








CHICAGO NEW YORK 





KALAMAZOO 
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Telling the Story by the “Ghost” 
Diagram 


Principle of the Phantom Picture, Showing the Relation of a Special Part 
to the Whole, Has Been Used With Graphic Effect by Advertisers 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


ECHANISM is apt to be un- 
1VI interesting to a great ma- 
jority of people when put in pic- 
ture form. And the subject is 
rather distasteful to those who do 
not take to it by nature and by 
instinct. 

One of the great problems of 
the automotive industry, for in- 
stance, is the alarming ignorance 
of the average driver, insofar as 
mechanics is concerned. A man 
can shift gears and sfeer a ma- 
chine, but if anything goes seri- 
ously wrong in the motor, he is 
often helpless. 

It would be easier to sell the 
mechanical virtues of a car if 
people really took more interest 
in why they run and how. Many 
advertisers have tried many ex- 
pedients in an attempt to interest 
men and women in “the power 
under the hood.” For the most 
part, they have failed. That big 
chunk of cold, uninspired mecha- 
nism appears to repel rather than 
to attract. 

_It has been found that adver- 
tisements of a too technical char- 
acter often have a bad reaction. 
They are not understood. The 
half-tone reproduction of a motor 
means nothing to the ignorant. 
To appreciate such details, it is 
necessary to see through the steel 
and iron into the functioning units 
of construction. 

It remained for the Continental 
Motors Corporation, in its most 
recent campaign for automobile 
motors, to solve a knotty problem 
in illustration. Not that what 
this concern has done has not been 
done before, but Continental Mo- 
tors employed the idea through- 
out a series, and thus gave it new 
life and new strength. 

How could an engine be shown 
SO as to interest the average man? 
That was the question. 

After many experiments and 


much work by artists a style of 
illustration was devised that seems 
to have solved the riddle. 

Pleasure cars and trucks are 
drawn almost in their entirety, 
but in delicate outline and with 
merely a skeletonized impression 
retained. There is sufficient de- 
tail, however, adequately to show 
the machine. 

Figures are placed in the cars as 
they would appear normally, with 
even a slight hint of background. 
The Continental motor, however, 
placed exactly where it should be 
on the chassis is rendered full 
strength and in detail.. None of 
it is covered. The car is a ghost 
car and is transparent. The reader 
looks right through hood and 
wheels and springs to the motor. 

This new pictorial scheme 
makes room for the various essen- 
tial ingredients of a successful ad- 
vertising illustration. Car, peo- 
ple and background are there, yet 
in no case do they detract from 
the motor. They really embellish 
and call attention to it by sheer 
contrast. 


THE MECHANICS OF GHOST PICTURES 


How are such “ghost pictures” 
drawn? 

In the case of the Continental 
Motors series, the artist first made 
a careful and absolutely correct 
detailed drawing in pencil of the 
smart model of car he wished to 
show. Then, supplied with actual 
photographs of Continental motors 
of various sizes and in various po- 
sitions, perspectives, etc., he drew 
in the power-plant on the chassis 
exactly where it should be. 

The next step was to wash in 
the motor in half-tone tints, sim- 
plifying it as much as possible as 
he went along, but giving it suffi- 
cient strength to “stand out” 
against the surrounding lines. If 


photographs of motors had been 
7 
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aggressive. 


tirely in outline, this 
area of dead white 
had a tendency to in- 
tensify the motor, 
while still keeping it 
as an integral part of 
the machine. 

The reader is per- 
mitted to see Conti- 
nental motors where 
they do their work 
and not detached 
from the car. And 
that is the secret of 
the success of the 
series. 

Phantom illustra- 
tions can be used for 
innumerable impor- 
tant purposes. If peo- 
ple can be made to 
see exactly how a me- 
chanical contrivance 
operates, they are far 
more likely to inves- 
tigate and to be sold 
on the idea. 

Take an apparatus 
such as the Laursen 
Gear Shift, an inven- 
tion that can be ap- 
plied to almost any 
make of automobile. 

If the apparatus 
alone is pictured it is 
supremely uninterest- 
ing. There is noth- 


ing to fire the imagination, and 
no amount of text will describe 
the virtues of the operation. Dem- 
onstration is the only way. 
Manufacturers of kindred in- 
ventions all say the same thing: 
“We can’t seem to show the 
thing in a picture and make it in- 
teresting and clear enough for The 
people to work it out for them- 
Demonstration is the only 
If we can get a man 
right in our shop and show it to 


selves. 
alternative. 


him he’ll buy.” 


The new type of advertising de- 
sign might be termed a “demon- 


inserted they might have been too 
i They would have 
“jumped out” of the ghost car. 

Once the power-plant was com- 
pleted, the pen outline of wheels, The gear 
springs, mud guard and hood were 
drawn in right over the motor. 

It will be seen, therefore, that 
as the body of the car was left en- 
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achieves. 


using it. 
is shown, 


ee 





stration picture.” 
do what personal contact between 
demonstrator and 






j Prospect 
It is a “look inside” 


shift apparatus js 


drawn out on the car with a figure 


But the entire machine 
elaborating the relation 


of one unit to another, An artist 


The 






Red Seal 





How can you tell a good motor? 


Upon the motor more than upon anything else depends 
your satstachan with the automobile or truck you buy 


How can you tell « good motor? How can you know 
that it will stand wp on the road under the grind of 
day-by-day usage? 

How can you judge it for stamina, for staying power, 
for continuous dependable performance? 


You can, of course, examine the motor—you 


can see it 
demonstrated on the boulevards, on the hills. through 
traffic—you can ask questions about its design and its 


But how can you be sare? How can you look ahead? 
There is only one true test of 2 good motor. That test 
«—TIME 

Know what the motor will do by asking what it has 
done. Know what the years have shown. Is the motor 
an “unknown quantity” or & certeinty—a motor of 
proved worth? 


Consider these things—and your choice will be the 
Red Seal Continental Motor 


The Red Seal Continental has stood the tex of tine 
ur 


motor engineers, for moce than a 

It is @ proved certainty It is Amenca's Standard 

Today 165 successful manutacturen of automobile: 

and trucks, by equipping their wurput with the Red 

Seal Continental motor, vouch tor ita imtegr 

More than 16,000 dealers base their business prosperity 
siness future, upoa Coatinental-motored can 

Hundreds of thousands of satisfied owners are linag 

testimonials chat the judgment of these manutactaren 

and dealers is mght 

When you buy an automobile or truck, choose 1 motor 

that TIME has proved—and identity u by the Coo 

tinental Red Sea 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Le poet Lecteates Mate Mamaterreres 0 the Pate 


Continental Motors 


UNCOVERING THE COMPANY’S PRODUCT IN THIS MANNER 
SECURES THE ATTENTION OF THE READER, WHICH OTHER 
WISE IT WOULD BE HARD TO GET 


thing that 


to you in 


says: 





draws aside the curtain of every- 


naturally covers the ob- 


ject advertised and points it out 


operation. 


Very often the biggest talking 
point of a product is something 
not normally seen with the naked 
eye. It is hidden away in the 
mass of mechanical detail. 
Continental 
puts this point concisely when tt 


Motor copy 


Upon the motor more than upon any 
thing else depends your satisfaction with 
the automobile or truck you buy. How 
can you tell a can 
you know that it will stand up on the 


good motor ? ow 


It attempts to 
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Ti cches an industrial field which buys 


$500,000,000 worth of factory equip- 
ment annually—the textile manufactur- 
ing industries, with mills located in every 
state of the union. 

A highly specialized advertising 
medium which 800 leading industrial 
advertisers capitalize as a vital factor in 
their sales plans. 

Adapted for the advertising of prac- 
tically every product sold to manufac- 
turing industries. 

Ask on your letterhead for a copy of 
our book ‘‘Selling to Textile Mills,’’ 
which gives definite information about 
the textile field as an industrial market. 


Textile World Journal 


Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


ap 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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How’s this for experience in 
photo-engraving? 





Mr. Tryon Mr. Grorz 


—more than 45 years —more than 27 year 
in Engraving; 16 in exclusively in Color 
Color Work exclu- Work. 

sively. 


These men are owners of the 
Trichromatic Engraving Co, 


HIS wealth of 

intimate tech 
nical knowledge 
and skill isof value 
to you, for no 
color-plate leaves 
the shop of this 
company beforeit 
is ““O.K.’d” by one 
of the owners for 
faithfulness to the 
original, and ex 
cellence in print: 
ing qualities. 


The TRICHROMATIC 
Engraving Company 


PRINTING CRAFTS BLDG., 461 EIGHTH AVENUE; N. Y.¢ 
J. H. TRYON C. A. GROTZ 











der the grind of day-by-day 
It is hidden away from your 
You can, of course, 
the motor—you can see it 
demonstrated on the boulevards, on the 
hills, through traffic—you can ask ques- 
tions about it’s design and its features. 
But how can you be sure?’ How can 
you look ahead? 


When the Huber Light Four 
tractor was put on the market the 
manufacturers cared less about pic- 
turing the exterior, physical ap- 
pearance of the tractor than cer- 
tain specific features, hidden deep 
in its construction out of sight. 

A chassis alone is not interest- 
ing, And so the Huber people did 
the one safe and sure thing: they 
had a composite drawing made, of 
the phantom variety that illus- 
trated two things in one—first, the 
internal mechanism of the tractor 
in red, illustrating its direct drive 
features, plus a light gray over-all 
replica of the externals of the 
machine, with white lines inten- 
sifying them. Thus you may see 
through the exterior of the trac- 
tor down into the power plant. It 
has proved a very successful and 
educational expedient. 

To tell the story of the Ross 
Steering Gear was equally difficult 
from a commercial art standpoint, 
for the things that were clever 
and original and argumentive 
were hidden inside the gear shaft 
plate. 

The factory supplied an artist 
with two sections of the inven- 
tion, the outside and the inside. 
Both were fused, ghost fashion. 

As a result the automobilist 
can’t possibly make a mistake or 
be confused. He sees the wheels 
and the shaft, and he looks inside 
them to the patented features of 
the gears. 

This phantom plan can be ap- 
plied in other ways. The best se- 
ries of drawings ever used for the 
Rees jack, for automobiles, was 
made in this manner: A series of 
ten photographs were made of 
cars and jacks being operated by 
carowners. But when these were 
developed, the poor little jack was 
pathetically submerged. You 
scarcely saw it at all. It was cov- 
ered up by the magnitude of car 
and figures. 

The photographs were mounted, 


road un 


usage. he 
range of vision. 


examine 
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and the jacks were covered over 
with frisket paper. Then an air- 
brush man, with white, blew a 
light tint over all the photograph, 
save the part covered by the fris- 
ket. When this frisket was re- 
moved it left the jack full 
strength, but cut down all other 
strength of the photograph more 
than one ‘half. In consequence, 
the jack was the first thing you 
saw. 

There is still another diagram- 
matic scheme to draw attention to 
a specific object or idea. Multi- 
bestos copy has employed it. Brake 
lining is something you cannot see 
unless the wheels are removed 
and that part of the car “taken 
down.” Some of the illustrations 
have looked in through metal to 
the brake or clutch lining, or have 
concentrated on the basic idea of 
it by deliberately drawing in a 
bold circle and cutting off from 
the remainder of the picture, the 
one part that talks turkey—the 
feet operating the foot brake. 





Advertising Council Plan at 
Columbia Graphophone Co. 


George W. Hopkins, general sales 
manager of the Columbia Graphophone 
Company, New York, has assumed the 
direction of the advertising department 
of that organization under a plan where- 
by an advertising council, having as its 
members Leverich and . 
Tuers, has been created. Mr. Leverich 
has been with the Columbia company 
during a period of nine years, and has 
for some time been assistant advertising 
manager. Mr. Tuers has been in 
charge of the Columbia dealer service 
department during a period of more 
than two years. 


Turley Dillon With “Journal 
of Commerce” 


Charles A. Pope, who has been 
handling the financial advertising for 
the New York Journal of Commerce 
for the past two years, has resigned to 
join Doremus & Co., advertising agents 
of New York. He is succeeded by 
Turley Dillon, who has been with the 
national advertising department of the 
New York Herald and the Evening 
Telegram. 


Zellerbach Paper Co. Has New 
Advertising Manager 
R. C. Ayres has been made advertis- 
ing manager of the Zellerbach Paper 
Company, San Francisco, succeeding L. 
J. Coffee. 






























































































































Increasing Knowledge of the 
Retailer’s Problems 





Service Departments Giving More Practical Help—Universities’ “Short 
Courses” for Retailers 


By C. M. Harrison 


SHORT time ago Printers’ 
4 InK told of the increasing 
practicability and usableness of 
retail service helps supplied by 
manufacturers and jobbers and 
cited this as evidence that the va- 
rious service departments were 
substituting definite knowledge of 
the retailer in place of the old- 
time desk theory. 

It is true that notable advances 
have been made in this line dur- 
ing the last year. It has reached 
even to the merchants’ short 
courses put on by various state 
universities. A study of tentative 
programmes for a week’s course 
of instruction, which some univer- 
sities are planning to give to re- 
tailers this winter, shows a decided 
inclination to have the activities 
of these courses consist of some- 
thing to do rather than something 
to talk about. 

Various universities and col- 
leges as well as some high schools 
have been playing around with 
this retail-merchant proposition 
for quite a while with more or 
less — generally less — success. 
Some schools of commerce in con- 
nection with well known institu- 
tions of learning have made some 
worth-while progress both in the 
training of students for future 
commercial careers and in the in- 
struction of retailers at the so- 
called short courses, which usually 
last a week. Of the two the short 
course sometimes may seem to be 
on more of a brass-tacks basis 
than the commercial curriculum 
placed before the regular students. 
This is because men are available 
for the week’s courses who would 
not consider steady connection 
with the institution. 

Universities ought to be able to do 
a great work in this respect. There 
is nO more reason why university 
men should not be trained for 


business careers than that specific ‘ 
122 





training should be withheld from 
preachers, doctors, lawyers and 
farmers. The universities recog- 
nize this and are doing the best 
they can under the circumstances. 
But they encounter a real problem 
when it comes to providing the 
high-grade instruction they know 
is so necessary. There are two 
reasons for this. One is that if 
a man is big enough in advertising 
or any other branch of commer- 
cial activity to instruct others ina 
really high-class way then he usv- 
ally can command in actual busi- 
ness several times the money the 
university can pay him for his 
services. The two, three or four 
hundred dollars a month paid to 
professors is likely to look pretty 
small even to a fairly sizable man 
in business. 

The other part of the difficulty 
is due to the attitude of the uni- 
versities themselves. Unless a 
man has a doctor’s degree he has 
a pretty hard time breaking into 
any rank but that of instructor 
No matter how much he knows 
about advertising or any other 
thing he expected to teach he has 
to be at the bottom simply because 
he does not have the necessary 
degree. Some well-meaning but 
theoretical gentleman who has 
worked through to his doctor's de- 
gree, therefore, will rank the fel- 
low who knows. 

An illustration of the working 
of this system is shown by an oc- 
currence that came up in a Middle 
Western State university a year 
ago. The faculty of the com 
merce school in this university 1s 
organized just as is the college 
of liberal arts or any other branch 
of the institution. Hence 1s va 


rious departments are presided 


over necessarily by regular pro 
fessors who qualify with degrees 
These men have specialized im ve 
rious branches of commercial at- 
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tivity. They have done research 

work, and are qualified to present 
in a high-class way many essen- 
tials of a broad commercial train- 
ing. The instruction they give is 
much to be desired, and there is 
not the slightest inclination here to 
belittle it. But the real, honest-to- 
goodness instruction in this school 
is given by men of lesser degrees 
or of no degrees at all. 

According to the cut-and-dried 
classification these men rank as 
instructors with their pay in ac- 
cordance. : 

It became necessary to appoint 
anew dean for the school. One 
outstanding candidate for the po- 
sition was an instructor in the 
school who had been an advertis- 
ing man of much real experience. 
His presence at the school at a 
salary as instructor may be ex- 
plained by the fact that he liked 
an academic career and was mak- 
ing enough money by outside writ- 
ing to eke out a fairly decent in- 
come. He had personality and 
force as well as experience and 
knowledge to such an extent that 
his courses were the most popular 
in the school. It was conceded by 
many that this man could make 
that school of commerce a real 
success. But he could not get the 
job because he didn’t have a doc- 
tor’s degree. He didn’t even have 
a master’s degree—nor even a 
bachelor’s degree. The deanship 
went to another. 

The universities can go along 
on the regular university basis and 
accomplish something well worth 
while in presenting the high- 

grade theoretical side of advertis- 
ing and other essentials of busi- 
ness. A man with a_ studious, 
trained mind can study a bank and 
tell the successful banker some 
things about banking that perhaps 
he never heard about. He can tell 
these things even though he would 
make a flat failure in running a 
bank, 

There is plenty of room for 
the theoretical in business. It 
used to be that a young fellow 
would feel qualified to enter any 
line of business after he had stud- 
ied bookkeeping, commercial arith- 
metic, commercial English, com- 
mercial law and penmanship. The 
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universities have done a great 
work in putting commercial train- 
ing on a higher plane. It has in- 
troduced a scholastic element that 
the thing sorely needed. What 
they want to do now and what 
they are trying to do is to get into 
their faculties real specialists in 
different lines of business who got 
their knowledge through experi- 
ence as well as out of books. 
Things like this can’t be done in 
a week or a month. University 
tradition isn’t the easiest thing in 
the world to kick over. But the 
change is coming fast just the 
same. 

The commerce school of a state 
university can be and ought to be 
at the disposal of retailers for the 
solving of their every day prob- 
lem just as much as is the case 
with the agricultural colleges and 
the farmers. Official recognition 
of this principle was made recent- 
ly by the Kansas legislature in ap- 
propriating a thousand dollars to 
carry on a week’s short coufse 
for retailers at the State univer- 
sity. A thousand dollars isn’t a 
great amount of money to be sure. 
But the legislature formally recog- 
nized the need. This is the big 
thing. Some prominent men in 
business will be at the University 
of Kansas that week, and will tell 
the retailers some things that will 
be worth many times that thou- 
sand dollars. Almost anybody 
will be willing to take a little time 
off so as to help out in a pro- 
gramme of that kind. He will 
learn something himself from con- 
tact with a lot of earnest idea- 
seeking retailers. But when it 
comes to signing up for steady 
service in a school of commerce 
there likely will arise such little 
obstacles as degrees, salary and 
so on, 

If short courses are more prac- 
tical and useful than the regular 
courses it must be because of the 
presence of specialists who can do 
as well as tell how to do. 

This is the very thing, by the 
way, that is making service de- 
partments such big successes in 
increasing the retailer’s business 
and thereby bringing more busi- 
ness to the manufacturer or the 
jobber. 




































Edison Electric Appliance Company, 


When Your Market Is Made 
to Order 





Incorporated, Takes Advantage of 


Woman’s War-acquired Executive Ability 


HEN the world went to war 

the American woman en- 
tered a new life. The social 
favo.ite turned her attention as 
strenuously to useful work as she 
had hitherto to bridge, matinees, 
balls and other social activities. 
She became an industrial leader 
even as she had been a social 
leader. She mobilized, organized 
and directed great numbers of 
other women, equally or less 
capable than herself, in a new 
cause. When her servants for- 
sook the kitchen, she entered it, 
systematizing her work to give 
her time for the war work for 
which she was responsible. In her 
own home, in the Red Cross 
workshop, at the front—if she was 
fortunate enough to go across— 
she became accustomed to modern 
household or workshop appliances 
which made her work easier or 
more rapid of accomplishment. 

This is equally true of women 
of all classes. They did their bit 
toward the winning of the war. 
Thousands of these women from 
all over the country have now re- 
turned to their former mode of 
living and now that they have 
learned the lesson of joyfully 
useful activity, they find it too in- 
teresting ever again to go back to 
a life of endless frivolity. 

The Edison Electric Appliance 
Company, Inc., New York, has 
taken advantage of the commercial 
opportunity in this war-acquired 
love for accomplishment in its 
recent advertising. The illustra- 
tion shows a happy household in 
which each one of the four women 
is doing something electrically. 
One of the young women is shown 
sewing “miles and miles” on a 
machine run by an electric motor. 
Another holds up a part of the 
trousseau which is made the occa- 
sion for this party. The mother is 
pouring coffee for the refresh- 
ments from an electric percolator 


and the fourth young woman is 
ilo 


pressing one of the filmy garments 
with an electric iron. 

At the bottom of the page are 
shown an electric range and q 
traveler’s set which consists of 
iron, curling tongs and heater, all 
of which fit in the cretonne bag. 
The chatty style of copy is wel 
adapted to the illustration and the 
products advertised. It starts 
with a recounting of the pro- 
gramme of the day by one of the 
participants : 

“—‘and then Mother trundled in 
the tea wagon with the percolator 
bubbling—in a jiffy the toast was 
ready.’ 

“*We had a perfectly delightful 
day helping Mary with the trous- 
seau and listen,—I just sewed 
miles and miles with that adorable 
Edison Electric. You know that 
there is a little motor that runs it 
—all you do is to put the work in 
and—’ 

“Yes, this busy household scene 
is typical of the way in which the 
womanhood of America is ap- 
plying its war-acquired ideas to 
the more economic administration 
of its household problems. 

“No one factor is contributing 
more to systematic and economical 
home keeping than electrical ap- 
pliances such as have been pic- 
tured. 

“Mother is pouring from our 
6-cup paneled pot. Had she joined 
the girls and forgotten it the aut 
matic safety device would haw 
prevented any damage. Other 
pots and urns in various styles, i 
cluding a magnificent 12-cup per- 
colator set in silver. 


“—and the toast that Mother 
made, piping hot and crisp) 
brown. Two styles of toasters 


n 


“__The iron can be used at a! 
lamp socket. Ready instantly; ne 
walking, no heat in the room and 
the attached stand makes lifting 
unnecessary. The 6-pound iron is 
shown above, 3-pound, shown be 
low, and the traveler’s set which 
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IN SYRACUSE | 
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SIMU 


The Syracuse Sunday Post- 
Standard Gravure Section 


Is Preferred in 
Central New York 


Fully 100 per cent more advertising was 
ordered inserted in The Sunday Post- 
Standard Gravure Section during the twelve 
months of 1919 than appeared in a similar 
section of the next Syracuse Sunday newspaper. 


300% AHEAD 


of our 1919 record 


The Syracuse Post-Standard dominates in 21 
counties in Central and Northern New York. 
It is preferred by local and National advertisers 
seeking a quick, responsive trade territory. 


New York 


Boston 


bh Aeon. INC. 


Representative 


Chicago 


Detroit 
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Wichita Eagle . 
On Your List ~ 
BECAUSE : 
It is 64 hours from Kansas City, 5% hours S 

f-om Oklahoma City, 17% hours from Den- Vp 
ver, and 1834 hours from St. Louis. ir 
The immediate trade territory of Wichita is hi 
one of the richest in the United States— “ 
agriculturally and in oil. . a 
IT WILL REPAY INTENSIVE SY Y ’ 
CULTIVATION MW , 
As the largest daily newspaper published in : h 
Kansas, The Wichita Eagle dominates both . of 
the city and the surrounding trade territory. r 
Daily— City 16,743 Total 55,220 QA GG ta 
Sunday—City 17,791 Total 61,387 AX - 
THE WICHITA EAGLE SQQG te 
Wichita, Kansas P 
Special Representative . : t 
8. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY . y 
New York, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, : - 
Kansas City . 


° 
Joe 653 


Raley 


Wichita is the Commercial Capital of Kansas 























consists of iron, curling tongs 
and heater in cretonne bag. 

“And so all over the house there 
are almost countless ways in 
which our appliances will add to 
the comfort of the family life. 
See your dealer or the Lighting 
Company and ask them to demon- 
strate Edison appliances.” 

The market has been made-to- 
order for many other manufac- 
tured products than those here 
featured by the Edison Electric 
Appliance Company, Inc., and the 
advertising appeal for selling them 
to the post-war workers who are 
alert to every suggestion for the 
economic administration of their 
household or other problems has 
by no means been exhausted. The 
manufacturer who discovers the 
right appeal for his product and 
uses it effectively will not be likely 
to be disappointed in the results 
shown on his sale balance. 


But How About Clothes? 


It is discouraging that Bradstreet’s 
index number of prices reached a new 
high December 1, having risen 131 per 
cent since August 1, 1914. The situa- 
tion is all the worse because prices for 
the entire vear have been a trifle lower 
than in 1918. Things were on the 
mend, but are so no longer. 

Amid a mass of helpful or would-be 
helpful suggestions we find the threat 
of William W. Wood, President of the 
American Woolen Company, with fifty- 
five mills, that if grocers and other re- 
tailers in Lawrence, Mass., do not stop 
kiting prices of the necessaries of life, 
the Woolen Trust will open shops. to 
supply these things at reasonable rates 
to its employees. 

But clothing is also a necessary; and 
the best clothing is still made wholly 
or chiefly of wool. The price of clothing 
has gone up about as fast as any others 
—and the profits of the Woolen Trust 
have gone up with it As the Evening 
World points out, the net profits of the 
American Woolen Company for 1917 
and 1918 were nearly $28,000,000, or 
considerably more than the total profits 
for the preceding seven years. 

The Lawrence grocers and butchers 
might retort that unless the price of 
clothing is reduced they will establish 
woolen mills—New York World. 


Weekly Papers Raise Rates 


It is announced that publishers of 
twenty weekly newspapers in Cayuga 
and neighboring New York counties have 
decided to increase their advertising 
rates 50 per cent beginning January 1. 
n a conference at Auburn, N. Y. they 
contended that it was a case of increas- 
ing their rates or going out of business. 
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Keeping Up With 
The Times 


FACT A WEEK 


A 


Stripped of all non-essen- 
tials, the Washington news- 
paper situation in the eve- 
ning field, is this: 


No one paper covers 


the field. If it did there 


wouldn’t be a second 
paper. 
T he Washington 


Times covers so large a 
proportion of the field 
that it cannot be ig- 
nored by any adver- 
tiser who wants to sell 
his product in the 
Washington market. 


Washington is a_ two- 
paper town and The Times 


is one of the two. 


The Washington Times, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
























{Epiror1at Nore: It has become a 
popular indoor sport among many work- 
ers to assume that the boss is an ex- 
ploiter—that his work should be paid 
for at the flat rate of one dollar an 
hour. After trying out the plan of dis- 
pensing with executives the Bolsheviki 
are apparently changing their ideas, and 
are buying executive brains in the open 
market and paying real money for them, 
as the following translation shows.] 


he the paper, “Democratic Rus- 
sia,” July 16, Mr. Ferez gives 
some extremely interesting facts 
and impressions which he got 
from a conversation he had with 
the brilliant Professor Victor 
Henri of the Sorbonne, who 
has just returned from 
Paris after a long sojourn 
in Russia, and who went through 
the entire Bolshevik revolution. 

The observations of Mr. Henri 
have all the more value because 
he was for more than a year 
General Secretary of the commis- 
sion appointed by the old Imperial 
Academy of Science to study the 
natural resources of Russia. 
Through his duties Mr. Henri was 
In a position to see at close quar 
ters the Bolshevist activities, and 
his testimony is certainly worth a 
great deal more than that of cer- 
tain American journalists, ad- 
mirers of privileges lavishly 
granted by the Bolsheviks. 

“Krassine knows perfectly well 
that communistic methods are a 
complete failure from the point of 
view of economics. The Bol- 
sheviks are now saying in their 
papers that to bring up production 
it is necessary to abandon tem- 
porarily the purely communistic 
methods, which remain, however, 
the ideal. 

“This undisguised confession of 
failure is shown in practice by a 
number of concrete measures. 
Not one of the communist decrees 
is abrogated, and yet the soviets 
have been given up in the ad- 
ministration of the _ railroads. 


Owners and Executives Aren't 
Parasites After All 


Even the Bolsheviki Find They Can’t Get Along Without the Men Wy 
Make the Wheels Go Round , 


Everywhere you find officials 
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nominated by the central authority 
and who can be displaced by it, {i 
in a few places workmen’s sovie 
stilk exist on the railroads, their 
power is reduced to that of , 
purely consulting body, whose é&. 
cisions are not in the least obj. 
gatory. 

“In like manner it is no longer 
the State itself which takes charg 
of the new enterprises. They ar 
put in the hands of promoters ip 
a way unknown to any capitalistic 
regime whatsoever. Victor Henri 
had the opportunity of seeing the 
contract drawn up between the 
State and an engineer who had m.- 
dertaken the construction of elec- 
tric plants which were to utilize 
certain hydraulic forces. The en- 
gineer who got the contract for 
the work was to have 15 per cent 
of the net cost of construction 
This net cost could not be ca- 
culated in advance, so the engineer 
had a free hand. He was author- 
ized to buy materials without pay- 
ing any attention to the maximum 
prices which regulated the value 
of everything, for the Bolsheviks 
know very well that at that price 
it is impossible to get anything 
Finally, the engineer receives for 
his personal services, as an ad 
vance on what he will get when 
the work is done, the sum oi 
50,000 rubles a month. It should 
be noted here that by communist 
decree the maximum salary which 
is to be received in the confines of 
the republic, even by a commis- 
sioner of the people, is 6,000 rubles 
a month. It is impossible to at 
nihilate communism more thor- 
oughly or more casually. Thus 
new kind of bourgeoisie is created 
in Russia by the very hands of the 
Bolshevik commissioners. 

“So the Bolsheviks are gettmg 
back to a system of industrial ex 
ploitation of the most capitalistic 
sort, and thoroughly bourgeos. 
All this time their ‘Commission 
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In Mr. John H. Kiem, one of the 
principals of this Company, is 
found the rare combination of 
great artistic talent and true 
mechanical accuracy. 


Such talent is of inestimable 
value to manufacturers of highly 
technical products who require 
truth of design as well as a highly 
human appeal in their advertis- 
ing. 

Combined with the skill of other 
of our artists, Mr. Kiem’s unusual 
ability places this Company in an 
unequalled position to serve na- 
tional advertisers who are particu- 
larly insistent upon accuracy in 
the presentation of their product. 
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THE WELANETZ COMPANY Inc. 


2 East 234 Street New York City 
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Extraordinary’ continues to shoot 
lots of people whom they call 
counter-revolutionists because they 
—— the calling together of the 
constituent assembly. But the in- 
dustrial concessions given under 
responsibility to a great many Ger- 
man engineers and merchants, the 
hidden but systematic desocializ- 
ing and denationalizing of the 
factories lately—is this so very 
revolutionary? The Bolsheviks 
allow only themselves to use 
capitalistic and bourgeois methods. 
If anyone else even so much as 
thinks of doing so, the Red Guard 
is upon him at once.” 


Millions in the Movies 


ALL Street is going into 

amusements in a_ financial 
way. The newly incorporated 
Loew’s Theatres numbers among 
its directors: W. C. Durant, head 
of the General Motors Corp.; Har 
vey Gibson, president of the Lib- 
erty National Bank; and D. E. 
Pomeroy, vice-president of the 
Bankers Trust Co. The Famous 
Players-Lasky Corp. is being pro- 
vided with $10,000,000 of new 
capital-with Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
backing, while the du Ponts and 
the Chase Bank interests have en- 
tered the Goldwyn Pictures Cor- 
poration, 

In view of these developments, 
some statistics on the motion-pic- 
ture industry should prove inter- 
esting to investors. Gross rev- 
enues of picture theatres in the 
country are estimated at 800 mil- 
lions this year. They were 675 
millions in 1918—comparing fav- 
orably with 700 millions gross of 
thirteen leading rubber companies 
—against but 65 millions in 1907. 

In this country there are 15,000 
picture theatres with 8,000,000 
seats, nearly every town of 1,000 
population having at least one 
theatre. Twelve hundred new 
houses are being built at a cost of 
$72,000,000. Good theatres cost 
$300 a seat to build at present 
prices, so that at a conservative 
calculation of $100 a seat, the in- 
vestment in motion picture thea- 
tres totals about 800 millions. All 
other countries of the world now 
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have about 17,500 theatres, an in. 
dication of the expansion poss. 
bilities of the industry, consider. 
ing the fact that American made 
films now predominate both here 
and in foreign lands. 

Consumption of positive films js 
averaging about ten million fee 
a week, against three million feet 
in 1913. Annual sales of the two 
largest makers of projecting films 
have increased from 2,000 in 1912 
to 9,000 this year. 

The 5-cent motion picture show 
is gone—admission tickets now 
run as high as $2. Change in pub- 
lic taste has resulted in a demand 
for higher grade pictures, and 
people are willing to pay higher 
prices. The first week’s box office 
receipts of the Capitol Theatre 
in New York were $70,000. Pro- 
hibition has proven a big boon to 
picture theatres, the business dou- 
bling in one western city of 450- 
000 population when the dry law 
closed 2,700 saloons.—Wall Street 
Journal. 


Employees Distribute Their 
Bonus Money 

The sum of $45,000 has been turned 
over to a committee of employees of 
the Houghton & Dutton Company, Bos 
ton department store, for distribution 
among store employees. This bonus 
represents a percentage of the com 
pany’s increased business during the 
past year. The committee was chosen 
by the employees themselves. A rep 
resentative of each department was cho 
sen and these representatives selected a 
committee of five to act as the distribu 
tors. 

This committee is to act on any and 
all cases that may come up for consid- 
eration, such as an employee feeling 
that he was entitled to the bonus money 
although he had not been with the 
concern quite the specified time, or 
cases of sickness where the employee 
was worthy of or entitled to part of 
this money. 


Chicago Agency Changes Name 
The advertising agency of the John 
G. Robel Co., Chicago, hereafter will 
be known as Robel & Bryant. It bas 
been reorganized through the addition 
of G. H. Bryant, who has been com 
nected with the agency for some time, 
S. E. Geerer Advanced 
Stanley Earl Geerer, for nearly a year 
assistant sales and advertising manager 
of the Moore-Shafer Shoe Mfg. (0, 
Brockport, N. Y., has been advanced 
to the position of sales and advertising 

manager. 
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DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 
> W ath St New York 









Nearly ten thousand 
BIG stores. 


The biggest and best 
of America’s Dry 
Goods and Depart- 
ment Stores. 


They do a business 
of more than five bil- 
lion dollars a year! 


They sell more than 
fifteen million dollars 
worth of merchandise 
every day! 


There is your mar- 
ket in the world’s 
greatest merchandis- 
ing trade paper 


The Dry Goods 


Economist 


Do you really know the Merchant 
Dry Goods Economist? the Consumer 


The Dry Goods 
Economist goes regu- 
larly every week into 
those nearly ten thou- 
sand BIG stores. 


and it usually goes 
into the homes of the 
buyers and depart - 
ment heads of those 
nearly ten thousand 
BIG stores! 





The Dry Goods 
Economist is the week- 
ly buyers’ guide to 
this more-than- five- 
billion-dollar market! 
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Eighteen thousand copies!—to 
the big buying factors in every 
corner of the globe. 
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more than just the 
world’s greatest mer- 
chandising trade 
Paper. 






more than just the 
leading paper in the 
dry goods and depart- 
ment store field. 







more than just the 
great buying factor to 
the world’s greatest 
selling factors. 













The Dry Goods Econ- 
omist is more—a great deal 
more. 







The Dry Goods Econ- 
omist is this dry goods and 
department store field. 





The Dry Goods Econ- 
omist is this biggest mar- 
ket in the world—the sum 
total of the world’s great 
est selling factors. 


The Dry Goods Econ- 
omist is the big store and 
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DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 
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—more! 


the big stores biggest com 
petitor in nearly 3,000 
cities and towns. 


The Dry Goods Econ 
omist is this great market 
and this great market is 
the Dry Goods Economist. 


The Dry Goods Econ- 
mist is the service of this 
great market—the buying 
service ; the selling service. 


Proper promotion of 
proper merchandise is just 
as much a part of Econ- 
omist service in the 
Economist market as is the 
distribution of general 
market information. 


Advertisers in the Dry 
Goods Economist are not 
buying mere space in a 
trade paper. 


They are buying repre- 
sentation in a great market. 


They are buying an ex- 
hibit in a great store. 


Goods Economist? 


Oy GOODS ECONOMIST 
239 West 39°St 
New 


Do you really know the 
Dry 


Yours—if you have anything to 
sell to the Dry Goods Stores and 
Department Stores of the world. 


Forms Close 
January 10 
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Fabrics, garments, dress acces- r 
sories, notions, shoes, hats— | 
they are all a part of this great 
international buying number. 
Forms Close ; 
January 10 . 
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Departmental Exhibits, A. A. 
C. of W., To Go to People 


The Metlonal, Advertising Commission 
of the A. A. C. of W. met recently in 
Chicago to i plans for depart- 
mental activities which have been de- 
cided upon to take place between now 
and the time of holding the Indian- 
apolis convention. Several of the nine- 
teen departments of the National Com- 
mission will hold conferences and ex- 
hibits in principal cities during the first 
five months of 1920. Each exhibit, as 
far as possible, will go to a different 
group of cities, so as to reach as many 
cities as possible with at least one con- 
ference and exhibit in the time speci- 
fed. The exhibits will be under the 
general auspices of the National Com- 
mission, but there will be undoubtedly, 
a local advertising club co-operating in 
each city. 

The best of all these 
then be taken to Indianapolis, 
convention in June. 

W. Frank McClure, 
National Advertising Commission, has 
appointed an exhibit cummittee from 
the commission’s membership as _ fol- 
lows: Charles H. Mackintosh, Chicago; 


exhibits will 
for the 


chairman of the 


Guy W. Cooke, Chicago, Charles F. 
Gatfield, St. Louis; John H. Logeman, 
Chicago, and Fred W. Gage, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 

The next meeting of the National 
Commission will be held in New York, 
January 14, at which time the first of 


the exhibits will be put on by the 
Agricultural Publishers’ department in 
that city. 


B. H. Bayless Joins von Poett- 
gen Agency 

B. H. Bayless, recently returned from 
France, where he was a first lieutenant 
in the Flying Corps of the American 
Army, has joined the Carl S. von 
Poettgen Agency, Detroit. He was 
formerly connected with the advertis- 
ing departments of the Procter and 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati and the Cham 
pion Spark Plug Co., Toledo. 


R. L. Hildebrand Leaves Cur- 


lee Clothing Co. 


R. L. Hildebrand has resigned as 
advertising manager of the Curlee 
Clothing Co., St. Louis, and has be- 
come sales representative for Louisville 
and Eastern Kentucky “ grown & 
Bigelow, St. Paul, Minn. . Kelsey 


is now in charge of tS for the 
Curlee Clothing Co. 


“Vim” Belting Account for 
McGuckin Agency 


E. F. Houghton & Company, Phila- 
déelphia, manufacturers of Vim leather 
belting, have placed thefr advertising 
account with the Eugene McGuckin 
Company, Philadelphia advertising 
agency. 
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Mac Martin Agency Increases 
Staft 
The Mac Martin Advertising Agency, 
Minneapolis, Minn., has obtained the 
advertising accounts of Northrup King 
& Company, seedmen, Minneapolis, and 
of the Lake City, Minn., Motor Insti- 
tute, an institution giving automotive 
engineering instruction. 

“his agency has obtained the ser- 
vices of Arthur C. Janisch and J. C. 
Fabbrini for its copy staff, and Porter 
E. Harden for its research department. 

r. Janisch, since being discharged 
from the Navy, has been engaged in 
publicity work for the Liberty Loan 
Campaign in Philadelphia and for the 
Minneapolis News. Mr. Fabbrini has 
served in the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Department of the Interior, and was 
recently discharged from the Marine 
Corps with the rank of lieutenant. Mr. 
Harder, since being discharged from 
the Navy, has been a member of the 
sales department of the Minneapolis 
Steel & Machinery Company, Minne- 
apolis. 


“Scientific American Monthly” 
a New Publication 

The Scientific American Supplement, 

weekly, will be discontinued and in its 

place will appear the Scientific Ameri- 

can Monthly on January 1, 1920, ac- 


cording to Munn & Co., Inc., New 
‘ork, publishers of the Scientific 
American, The Scientific American 


Monthly will follow out the same edi- 
torial policy embodied in the Scientific 
American Supplement on a wider scale. 
The new monthly publication will have 
a page size of nine by twelve inches 
and will not carry advertisements. 





W. E. Meadwell With Ritter 
Agency 

W. E. Meadwell, recently advertising 
manager of the Chas. A. Schieren 
Company, maker of “Duxbak” leather 
belting, New York, has been made a- 
member of the production staff of the 
Philip Ritter Company, advertising 
agency, New York. J. Maxwell Car- 
rere has succeeded Mr. Meadwell at the 
Schieren organization. 


me 


Owen Succeeds Charles 

W. Collier 

R. V. Owen has been made advertis- 
ing manager of the Luminous Unit 
Company Division of St. Louis Brass 
Manufacturing Co., St. Louis,  suc- 
ceeding Charles W. Collier, now with 
Lumber, St. Louis. Mr. wen has 
been with the St. Louis Brass Com- 
pany for twelve years. 


 <. 
motive 
Central 


Jackson, formerly with the 
power department, New York 
Railroad, is now a member of 


the service department of the Simmons- 


New York. 


Boardman Publishing Co., 













































More Compliments for “ Printers’ 
Ink Monthly” 


Friends of the Family Continue to Come Forward with Congratulations 
and Good Wishes for “The New Baby” 


A> Printers’ Ink Monthly pre 
4 pares to make its second 
appearance, plaudits continue to 
emanate from that great audience 
which now represents the modern 
advertising and business world. 
The sincerity and heartiness of 
this applause are of a marked 
character, 

Most of the friends which the 
new publication has already made 
for itself seem to understand its 
character, but on the part of a 
few, there is apparently a mis- 
understanding as to what the 
Monthly stands for. This seems 
to be an appropriate time in which 
to clear up any misapprehension 
of this nature. In the first place, 
it should be said that Printers’ Ink 
Monthly is net simply a new 
PrinTERS’ INK, or a substitute for 
it, and it is not designed to take 
the place of any one issue. Print- 
ers’ Ink Monthly is a separate and 
distinct publication. It has aims 
and purposes of its own. It will 
have its own followers and lead- 
ers. Printers’ Ink Monthly will 
not affect Printers’ INK in any 
way. The latter will preserve the 
same character and carry the same 
policies that have distinguished it 
for thirty years. It will appear 
once a week as always, just as 
though no Printers’ Ink Monthly 
were in existence. 

Printers’ INK is largely con- 
cerned with the accomplishments 
of advertising. Printers’ Ink 
Monthly will be concerned large- 
ly with the production of adver- 
tising, as related to the problems 
that may confront the big busi- 
ness man. It will be the business 
of Printers’ Ink Monthly to deal 
with phases of advertising and 
big business which interest execu- 
tives in all industries. It will be 
above all a magazine for the man 
who pays the national advertising 
bills. 

Nor is it to be understood that 
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Monthly are necessarily competi- 
tors. They will no more compete 
with each other than the Sunday 
edition of a newspaper competes 
with the daily edition. 

It gives the Monthly great pride 
to be able to present an additional 
sheaf of congratulations: 

Permit me to congratulate you 
upon your new monthly magazine. 
I predict a great future for this 
Kindly enter my subscription. 

Paut B. Kuvcu, 

President, The Autopiano Co, 
New York. 

* + > 

Permit me to compliment you 
upon the splendid issue of Print- 
ers’ Ink Monthly. It bears all the 
earmarks of a comer. 

H. E. Erickson, 

Mgr. Publicity and Promotion 
Dept., Thos. Cusack Co., Outdoor 
Advertising, New York. 

* * * 

We are indeed very pleased with 
the initial number of Printers’ Ink 
Monthly. Please enter our sub- 
scription. 

C. Etvins, 

Adv. Mgr. The Imperial Life 
Assurance Co. of Canada, Toronto. 

~ + * 

Please be sure the name of this 
agency is entered on the subscrip- 
tion list of the new Printers’ Ink 
Monthly. K. MacIntyre, 

Space Buyer, Atlas Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York. 

+ o 7 

Attached is a dollar bill for a 
year of the new publication. It 
sure looks like it is worth it, judg- 
ing from the initial number. 

Georce D. Lee, 

Care N. W. Ayer & Co., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

* * a- 


Have just received the first copy 
of your Moiithly issue and we are 
returning your card which we have 
been glad to sign and hope to re- 
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New Haven’s Biggest and Best 
NEWSPAPER 


The New Haven Register 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Average Paid Circulation Over 


27,400 


Copies per issue, over 91% of which is within the 
ten mile radius. 


12,000 copies more circulation than its 
nearest New Haven competitor. Larger 
city circulation than the total circula- 
tion of any other New Haven paper. 
NEW HAVEN hasa population of over 165,000, 
with suburbs 210,000, and is the largest city 
in the State of Connecticut—a community 
of prosperous home-owners in the heart of 
Industrial New England. 


Estimated Annual Payrollover - - - $45,000,000 
Total Banking Capital and Deposits over $95,000,000 


The New Haven Register 


Covers completely this rich field. 





P For the First 9 mo. of 1919, the Register Published: 5c 


: 80°, more advertising than its nearest competitor 
Dai ly 135% “ " “ second competitor Sunday 
178% “ " “ third competitor 











The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston———New York Chicago 
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ceive Monthly issue reg- 


ularly. 


your 


J. Horace Lyt te, 
Pres., J. Horace Lytle Company, 
Dayton, O. 
* * * 


I thank you for the first copy 
of Printers’ Ink Monthly which 
reached our office yesterday. You 
start out well on the supple- 
mentary edition and I want to be 
one of the original bunch of sub- 
scribers. 

W. Hutt WEsTERN, 

Prop. Manufacturers’ Publicity 
Company, New York. 

+. . * 


I have just received the first 
copy of the Printers’ Ink Monthly 
and want to congratulate you upon 
the way it is made up and the 
splendid lineup of articles in it. 
If you can keep up the pace, you 
are going to have the best adver- 
tising magazine published. 

A. J. Retss, 

Supervising Mgr. Sales Promo- 
tion Department, The Sherwin- 
Williams Company, Cleveland, O. 

* * * 


Herewith is my check for a 
year’s subscription to your new 
Monthly, and when the year is 
up you can count on another 
check. The form and contents 
are excellent and I am sure every 
reader of the weekly will wel- 
come it as I do. Please accept my 
congratulations and best wishes. 

FRANKLIN HAwK, 

Financial Advertising, Cleve- 

land, O. 
oa +. * 

Congratulations on your Prini- 
ers’ Ink Monthly. The size is 
compelling, the typography is 
thoroughly representative of print- 
ing craft—it is an example—it 
will make a lot of people think 
more about just throwing metal 
together to fill space without any 
regard for what it reflects. 


W. C. D’Arcy, 


Pres. D’Arcy Advertising Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
+ * * 


I have just seen an issue of the 
Monthly—the first one which I 


happened to come across—and I 
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want to congratulate you op a 
truly beautiful book. 
FRANK D. Wepp 
Adv. Mgr., the Baltimore News 
* 7 * 


Will you kindly enter our syb. 
scription for Printers’ Ink Month. 
ly? The first issue is $0 good 
that we do not wish to run q 
chance of missing any copies, 
ADVERTISING SERVICE Co., Livre 

Montreal, Canada. 

* ” 

We have awaited the initial js. 
sue of Printers’ Ink Monthly with 
unusual interest because we had 
“great expectations.” You have 
more than met them and we con- 
gratulate you most heartily, 

Car P. Jonnson, 

Pres. Johnson Read & Company, 

Chicago, Ill. 
~ * * 

The December issue—the first 
Printers’ Ink Monthly—has just 
come to my desk, It is a work of 
art, besides being exceedingly in- 
teresting and informative. 

Pau Meyer, 

Publisher The Theatre Maga- 
sine, New York. 

* * * 

You bet we want Printers’ Ink 
Monthly regularl¥%® Enclosed is 
our subscription. The first issue 
is a dandy. I think I read nearly 
every word—ads and all—from 
cover to cover. You are going to 
be able to do lots of things in this 
new publication that would never 
be possible to you in the weekly 
PRINTERS’ INK. Success you are 
bound to have. 

VeRN C. DIVINE 


Pres. Standard Advertising 
Company, Chicago. 
* * x 


I want to congratulate you 
heartily on the first issue ot 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, which I 
read with a great deal of interest 
and profit. You are certainly set- 
ting a very high standard for your 
publication and I am very happy 
to have you enter my subscrip- 
tion. 

Ernest I, MITCHELL, 

Pres., Mallory, Mitchell & Faust, 
Chicago, III. 

* . * 

I saw a copy of the new Print- 
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An Idea! 


u On a 





Wes, 

€ News 

ur sub. 

Month. 

50 good We have a plan for National Adver- 
Pres ’ tisers of Drug Store Products that 
LIMITED isa wonder! 


Through this plan, an investment of 
itial is- ¢ less than 1% of the average adver- 
Ny re tising appropriation guarantees an auto- 
ut Ses: matic, never-failing “tie-up” of National 


we COn- Magazine copy with the druggist who 
. makes the retail sale. 
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NSON, 
pany, This “Automatic Tie-up Plan” elim- 

inates the trouble and expense of 
is preparing broadsides of your National 
1S just Advertising, and cuts out the annoyance 
rork of of preparing trade-paper copy. 
gly in- 
EYER, 
Maga- 

Plan sent—without any strings 
‘s’ Ink to it—to national advertisers 
sed is of drug store products—or their 
issue agencies. 
nearly 
—from 
ing to 
in this Sa : a. 
never » Ka Os a) ~~ 
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‘ Me Lr 
“1 Che ‘Magazine of the 


you 89 Fulton Street, New York 


e of 


ch | a , 
erest , Editor 
r Set- 


Urng trade 


beet V.E. PRATT, Publisher MARVIN S. SMALL, Business Mgr. 


appy 
crip- 
aed FRANK C, THOMAS, Eastern Adv. Mgr. W. B. CONANT, Western Adv. Mgr. 
. 35 West 39th Street, N. Y. Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
saat ROY M. EDMONDS, Southwestern FANNY FRANE, Pacific Coast 
.- Adv. Mer. . Adv. Mgr. 
Arcade Bldg., St. Louis Los Angeles, Cal, 


GEO. M. KOHN, Southern Adv. Mgr, 
Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Ga, 
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1B Adding-Bookkeeping- Calculating ¢) hits ns 


“The A-B-C of Business” 


MEYERCORD SIGNS 





Like the well known computing machines 
Meyercord Decalcomania Window Signs are 
the ““A-B-C of Business.” 

That they are so considered is proven by 
the fact that every leading national advertiser 
and thousands of small manufacturers in 
every line of business use Meyercord Genuine 
Decalcomania Transfer Window Signs. 

Meyercord Window Signs reproduce faith- 
fully any trademark, design or slogan—in any 
number of colors and gold. The dealer then 
easily and quickly transfers these beautiful 
transparent colors to his windows, where they 
remain indefinitely, and where they are dis- 
tinctly seen from the inside and the outside, 
always telling your story, in the most attrac- 
tive manner. 

Meyercord Window Signs will solve your 
sign problems as they have thousands of others. 

The sending to you of a sketch and a cost 
estimate will incur no obligations, if you will 
simply state your needs. 


THE MEYERCORD COMPANY 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


MEYERCORD 


GENUINE DECALCOMANIA 


WINDOW SIGNS 





Chicago 
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ers’ Ink Monthly yesterday, and I 
am really peevish because you 
didn’t make some effort to sell it 
to me. On second thought, per- 
haps you had the right idea. It 
seems to sell itself. Enclosed 
please find a dollar. 
W. H. Hurr, 
Detroit Pressed Steel Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 
* + * 
—And enclosed take note of a 
check for $1 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to “Some baby.” You will find 
jit unnecessary to detail subscrip- 
tion agents to the field. Our en- 
tire staff is sold on your publica- 
tion and I know of several sincere 
and hearty recommendations that 
have been made among advertis- 
ing men in the locality. 
A. R. MAcDONALD, 
Lamport-Macdonald Co., South 
Bend, Ind. 
* * * 
May I take this opportunity to 
congratulate you on the Monthly. 
It is one peach! So much so that 
I am going to have a special copy 
of every one that comes in. It is 
too good to lose. 
H. J. WINstToN, 
Mgr. Sales and Advertising The 
H. Black Co., Cleveland, O. 
* + * 


I presume criticism is not out 
of the way—and would make the 
suggestion that one of your handi- 
caps is the fact that each sub- 
scriber must wait a month for his 
next issue. 

F, A. Gray ADVERTISING Co., INc., 

Kansas City, Mo. 

* 


* * 


_ You may well be proud of this 
issue as it more than maintains 
the reputation of Printers’ INK, 
and as I feel that it will in fact be 
an integral part of Printers’ INK, 
am sending you my check No. 496 
to cover one year’s subscription 
thereto. 
E. A, MITCHELL, 

In charge of advertising, United 
States Railroad Administration, 
Topeka, Kansas. 

* _ * 

Congratulations! You are to be 
complimented on your initial is- 
sue. The new member of the 
Printers’ INK family fills a place 
in the advertising profession which 
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The 
SCason 's 


Compliments 


R. PUNCH and 
his Advertisement 


Manager extend 
the Season's Greetings, 
sincerest Good Wishes 
for a Merry Christmasand 
a Happy New Year, and 
their warmest thanks to 
the hundreds of Adver- 
tisers, Advertising Agents, 
and Advertising Managers 
who have so willingly 
helped in making 1919 
the Twelfth consecutive 
year of notable Increase 
of Advertising Revenue. 


(Rye 


Advertisement Manager 
“ Punch” 


“ Panch” Office 
25th December, 1919 
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WORCESTER, MASS, | makes it valuable, indeed. May i 


enjoy the same respect and cop 
fidence as its older brother, Priyp. 


ERS’ INK. 
Food Product L. L. RosENBERg, 
The Irwin L. Rosenberg (Co, 


Chicago, IIl. 
+ * * 


Advertising May I add my compliments ty 


the many you must have already 
° received on the excellent showing 
in the of P. I. M.’s first number? ((@ ff 


am sure you will not need to start 
G; A Z KE (my E a file for brickbats.) Since the 

printed page is the basis of the 
$ advertising business, I hope that 
Many local grocery concerns and P. I. M. will demonstrate con- 
a good representation of the lead- | tinuously in its own ample pages, 
ing Nationa! Food Product firms | hat it has already beguh to do, 


, the power for advertising’s good 
use the Gazette every Friday. that lies in the discriminating use 


Special food articles by Gazette’s | of the artist’s pencil, and in type, 
own staff writer. Gazette’s | paper and ink, In other words, | 
“Domestic Science and House- | )°P¢ it will continuously stand for, 


— graphically, only the best. With 
hold Economics” pages. best wishes for P. I. M.’s success, 


Everett R. Currier, 
**The Paper That _The Charles Everett Johnson 
p>? Company, Chicago, Til, 


Goes Home: 





Last summer I wrote yow an- 


iL is t . : | ticipatory of your issuing of the 
. rgest evening CiIrcula- | pyinters’ Ink Monthly. 


- I knew it 
tion. would be good. I have received 
it, and my judgment is confirmed. 

2. Only two-cent evening J. A. Corrin, 


. . ° ° Pres., Ernest Gabler & Bro, 
circulation in the City of | New York. 


Worcester. 





; . Two New Appointments for 
3. Largest evening City and Blackiston and Staff 


Suburban circulation of The American Crayon Company, 
W d | Sandusky, O., mee appointed < ; 
Blackiston and Staff, Canton, O., ad 

any orcester dal y: vertising manager. The Rub-No-More 
Company, maker of soaps and water 

CONCENTRATED almost softeners, Fort Wayne, ind. has also 
made G. P. Blackiston and Staff its 


wholly in Worcester’s im- | advertising manager. 

mediate trading zone. John T. Spicer, Thermoid 
Nearly every copy tells on Rubber Co., Promoted 
Worcester trade! John T. Spicer has been appointed 


general sales manager of the Thermoid 
Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. Mr. Spicer 


WORCESTER | saio°et Sivectsing’minages’ °° 
.- A Z E T T E sag York. Offices a 


. ‘ La Nacion, Santiago, Chili, has ¢* 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency tablished . editorial ~ advertising 


Boston———New York———Chicago offices at New York. 
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The 
Britton Printing 
Company 


Printing for Advertisers 


CATALOGS 
MAGAZINES 
















I PLA RS I N 


AND, OHIO 


E S$ 


VEL 


FARMING 


The LOUISIANA- 
a MISSISSIPPI 
t22°y FARM PAPER 


APES FLY 

SS =— 

20,000 Crop 
from A Single Plantation 

This is the record established the other day by one of 
our Mississippi cotton planting firms in selling their 1919 
crop. The cotton classed as “long staple,” and sold for 
the fancy price of 75c per pound—almost double paid the 
same day for ordinary cotton. 

Another Case—last month a smaller Missis- 
sippi farmer sold his modest crop of long 
staple cotton, 80 bales, at $1.00 per pound— 
for $40,000. 

Long staple cotton, with extra length fibre, is used 
in making the finer dress fabrics. Mississippi’s soil and 
climatic conditions enable the State to lead the entire 
South in the production of this valuable class of cotton. 

Representative: 

E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 

New York Chicago Kansas City 

































Published 
semi-monthly 







at 
210 Camp St. 
New Orleans, 
La. 
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Concentrate on Quality f 
Every quality argument is 


strengthened by the use of 


ART MAT 


The incomparable dull Sfinish coated 


The first impression of an 
Art Mat publication is the 
impression of quality. Its full 
dull surface, the dignity of its 
type page, the richness of its 
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illustration, and its indescrib- 
u able atmosphere of distinction 
1) and refinement will stamp the 
) seal of quality upon your goods 

from the outset. 
y Costs more 
Worth much more 
g 
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Trading Up by Improving Boys’ 
lothing Tastes 


Samuel W. Peck & Company Take 


Clothes for Him by 
By Helen 


| ATOW that the modern apart- 

LN ment house elevator has re- 
placed the traditional cellar door, 
Johnny’s sole forbidden home 
amusement is wheedling his Ethi- 
opian friend into allowing him to 
operate it on the sly., This change 
in prohibited enjoyment has re- 
lieved the strain on. Johnny’s 
clothing and his mother, conse- 
quently, is beginning to take a dif- 
ferent attitude toward his ward- 
robe. Not so many years ago 
Johnny’s school suit had to serve 
as a play suit also. He had no 
baseball suit to dig into hurriedly 
after school before the practice 
game, nor had he the military boy- 
scout uniform for his cross-coun- 
try hike. Consequently, no matter 
what kind of a suit his mother 
bought him, however excellent the 
quality or high the price, it was 
soon stretched out of. shape and 
worn threadbare in many places. 
As a natural consequence, the 
mother felt that it was not worth 
while to put much money into her 
boy’s clothing. A $7.50 suit, or a 
$10 or $14 overcoat served the 
purpose, and stood the rough 
usage just about as well as one 
of a better quality. 

But the allowance on the clothes 
budget for Johnny’s sister was 
much more liberal. Her recrea- 
tion a few years ago was chiefly 
that of giving and attending 
parties, not that of indulging in 
outdoor sports. Hence her ward- 
robe was at once more extensive 
and more expensive. 

Now Johnny is coming into his 
own, He is wearing and enjoying 
clothes which, by the very feel of 


them, give him self-confidence. 
He feels spruce, alert. He 
looks about his classroom and 


realizes that noue of his school- 
mates is better dressed than he. 
He feels a pride in his appearance 
that reacts on his consciousness 


Advantage of Trend Toward Better 
Appealing to Parental Love and Pride 


A. Ballard 


and makes him want to be a leader 
instead of a laggard at his books, 
whether his home is in a city 
apartment or a present-day coun- 
try dwelling. 

This change in the attitude of 
the mother toward the clothes for 
her boy, and the latter’s own de- 
sire to be a better dresser, has 
given makers of boys’ clothing an 
opportunity to cash in on the 
changed conditions, and to adver- 
tise a higher grade of goods. 
Many of them are taking advan- 
tage of the situation by so doing, 
and by featuring certain points of 
excellence calculated to appeal to 
the woman’s intuitive sense of 
values. One of the firms which is 
doing this is Samuel W. Peck & 
Company, who have added to their 
regular line of boys’ apparel a 
new stock of hand-tailored gar- 
ments which they are advertising 
nationally. 

BOY'S INFLUENCE IN BUYING 
BOY'S CLOTHES 


THE 


“Before we started our cam- 
paign, six months ago,” says J. P. 
Politz, advertising manager of the 
company, “I went out on a per- 
sonal investigating tour, and on 
that tour I sat for hours at a time 
in the boys’ clothing departments 
of retail stores all over the coun- 
try. I wanted to know our busi- 
ness from the consumer’s and 
dealer’s viewpoint, and I made it 
my business to learn that view- 
point at first hand. One of the 
things I learned was that while 
we must appeal to the mother in 
our advertising, when the boy him- 
self gets into the department he 
knows what he wants and his 
wants run along three tracks. He 
wants a suit like that worn by 
one of his playmates, or one like 
his older brother’s or possibly he 
aspires to long trousers.” 


The advertisements which oc- 
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N important national maga- 
zine published in New York 
City is looking for a 


Live and 


Aggressive 
Advertising Man 


to relieve its advertising manager 
of certain duties which the in- 
creasing demands of his position 
make it difficult for him to handle. 


A younger man who is “coming” 
rather than one who has already 
“arrived” is desired. 


This job calls for real advertis- 
ing ability along magazine pro- 
motion and selling lines. An 
abundance of personality. tact 
and executive ability is requisite. 
The man who secures this posi 
tion will be paid all he is worth 
and will have a real future be- 
fore him. Address M. P., Box 
124, care of Printers’ Ink. 



























Ideas 
Wanted 


This may be the chance 
of a lifetime for a young 
man with ideas. 

It’s an opportunity to 
learn the business of build- 
ing circulation for a group 
of big magazines—at a good 
salary to start. 


Tell me, in confidence, all 
about your experience, espe- 
cially if you have had any- 
thing to do with selling 
through agents or by mail. 


And send examples of 
your work, which I'll re- 
turn if requested. 


“C. D.,” Box 123 
Care of Printers’ Ink 
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cupy full-page and half-page space 
in national publications make , 
direct appeal to the parental pride 
in the boy. One of the initial 
advertisements sets the goal for 
the wearer of “Sampeck” clothes 
at nothing less than our chief 
executive, and to the ambitious 
mother who reads the page the 
ideal probably seems within the 
realm of the possible, for in this 
free country she knows that her 
boy’s destiny is up to himself, his 
environment and—maybe—to the 
clothes he wears. 

Part of the copy directly be 
neath the picture of the boy who 
beams upon the reader runs: 

“Your Boy—Doesn’t he deserve 
hand-tailored clothes? 

“When that up and coming son 
of yours walks down the street 
do you want people to turn and 
say: “There’s a fine looking boy, 
Isn’t he unusually well dressed? 
Then this important announce- 
ment will be good news: 

““Sam Peck is now making 
hand-tailored clothes for boys’ 

“You fathers want in your 
clothes the fine fit, the graceful 
drape which hand-tailoring alone 
can give. And every mother 
knows that sewing machines have 
always been jealous of hand-tail- 
oring. ‘Stitch by stitch’ has al- 
ways had the better of ‘stitches by 
the hundred.’ 

“So why not hand-tailoring for 
your own future President? 

“Mothers and fathers! Take 
your boy to the ‘Sampeck’ apparel 
shop in your town. Keep your 
eye on him as he slips into a hand- 
tailored ‘Sampeck’ suit. What if 
he does strut a little? It’s only 
human for a real American boy 
to hold his head high when wear- 
ing clothes like these.” 

The boy’s viewpoint on clothes 
was furnished by two youthful 
shoppers in the boys’ clothing de- 
partment of a leading Fifth Ave- 
nue store in New York. One of 
these boys, a lad of about thirteen 
years, built like a football hero, 
seemed eager to get the ordeal 
over with. He wanted a suit and 
he wanted it right. But it was 
quite evident that for him shopping 
was a bore. 

“What do you like best in a 
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The New Vork Evening Posl 
é 
Announces the Addition 
° 
_ Ray Stannard Baker 
and 
| Mark Sullivan 
| 
| 
| to Its News Staff 
| 
| These forceful writers will 
handle important news 
events in a big way. 
The N. Y. Evening Post Syndicate 
20 Vesey Street, New York City 
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An HKducated 
Buying Public— 


Through efficient newspaper advertising, 
both local and foreign, the people of Day- 
ton and Springfield long ago learned that 
it pays to buy advertised goods. 


The large volume of business carried by 
The Dayton News and Springfield News 
(both evening and Sunday) proclaims the 
fact that these cities respond readily to the 
advertising of good products. 


Each month finds new lines being dis- 
tributed and advertised in Dayton and 
Springfield. 


Manufacturers’ representatives find Day- 
ton and Springfield dealers receptive when 
they know advertising is to be carried in 
the Dayton News and Springfield News. 


News League of Ohio 


Members A. B. C. 


DAYTON - - - - OHIO 


New York—I. A. KLEIN, Metropolitan Tower 
Chicago—JOHN GLASS, Peoples Gas Building 
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" the writer asked him. And 
stick as a flash came the answer: 

“Like it so as I can play base- 
ball in it.” 

In other words, he wanted it to 
be comfortable, to fit easily, and 
to give him freedom of action for 
his arms and legs. 

A BOY’S JUDICIOUS BUYING 

The other boy was a more care- 
ful shopper, and apparently two 
years younger. He tried on many 
suits, walked in a most business- 
like fashion up to the cheval- 
glass, surveyed himself critically, 
his hands hanging at his sides, 
and with them thrust in his 
pockets. On every suit that he 
tried on, the writer noticed that 
he inspected the corners of the 
coat, that he held up one arm and 
felt of the material while he 
looked carefully at its color; also 
that he took pains to lift it at 
the shoulder and look at the col- 
yer lines. In answering the same 








} 


question put to the other boy, this 
lad replied more specifically: 

“Well, I like several things 
about this suit. I like the color 
of it, it’s mixed. I like the 
pockets. I can stick my hands in 
them easy, they don’t button. 
Mother likes them buttoned best. 
I like them, too, because they 
aren’t straight. The pockets were 
cut on the slant. My hands go in 
easier, and I like these,” feeling 
the box pleats on the Norfolk 
jacket. 

“Yes,” put in his mother, “he 
Valways knows what he wants, and 
there’s no use trying to convince 
him that something is all right 
if he doesn’t like it.” 

As this lad took off one of the 
suits, he thrust his hand in the 
inside coat pocket and brought 
forth a card. On one side was 
a picture of a live American boy 
with “‘Sampeck’ Triple-Service 
Suit” printed beneath it. Qn the 
other side was this: 

“Pleased to meet you. 

“I am the Sampeck Triple-Serv 
ice Suit. 

“I am your friend, because I 
can stand all the rough treatment 
you give me. 

“My seat is a marvel of rein- 





forced endurance; so are my 
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The Bankers Know 


If there is any one class of men 
who know the trade paper that 
reaches the purchasing power in any 
industry, it is the banks and bankers 
that do business with that industry. 


The American Wool and Cotton 
Reporter carries such high-class 
banking concerns as Brown Broth- 
ers, Holzman Brothers, Bond & 
Goodwin, Bonbright & Company, 
First National Bank of Boston, Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank of Boston, 
Bank of South Africa, Anglo-South 
American Bank, National Bank of 
Commerce of New York City, Citi- 
zens National Bank of New York, 
Citizens National Bank of Boston, 
Hotchkin & Company, Charles A. 
Day & Company, Guaranty Trust 
Company, Liberty National Bank, 
and others named below. 


Garfield National Bank, New York. 

Textile Banking Company, New York. 

Webster & Atlas National Bank, Boston. 

Union Exchange National Bank, Boston. 

First National Bank, New Bedford, Mass. 

Mctqgomet National Bank, Fall River, 
ass 


Manufacturers’ Trust Company, New York. 
Bank of Manhattan Company, New York. 
Chemical National Bank, New York. 
Bank of the United States, New York. 
Atlantic National Bank, New York. 
Lehman Brothers, New York. 
Goldman, Sachs & Company, New York. 
Public National Bank, New York. 
Fidelity Trust Company, New York. 
Worcester Bank & Trust Company, Wor- 
cester, ass. 
J. S. Bache Company, New York. 
Merchants’ National Bank, Boston. 
Watignes 6 Bank of Commerce, Fort Worth, 


Preavid 


tndagtrtes Trust Company, Pr 


Old Colony Trust Company, Boston. 
Merehanty’ Bank of Canada, Montreal, 


an. 
National Union Bank, Boston. 

Second yon Bank, Boston. 

Merrill, Lynch & Company, New York. 
Millett, Roe & Hagen, New York. 








These banking concerns that 
finance the textile industry advertise 
in the American Wool and Cotton 
Reporter and no other textile paper: 


The American Wool and Cotton Reporter 
gives service to its subscribers, hence a 
voluntary subscription list, as shown in 
our regular virculation statements. No 
premiums, no chromos, no subscription 
solicitors, all paid in advance because the 
heads of all textile mills in the United 
States know that they want the American 
Wool and Cotton Reporter. 


Advertising rates upon 
application 


American Wool and Cotton 


Reporter 
530 Atlantic Ave. BOSTON 
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1500,000 
Constimers 


Daily League 
SILOS— 


A good silo on a farm means mod- 
methods, buying 


ern prosperity, 
power. Wisconsin leads all States 
in the number of silos. 


You can blanket the State (or any 
part of it) with 30 leading daily 
newspapers—only one order and one 
payment necessary. 


H. H. BLISS, Secretary 
Wisconsin Daily League 


Janesville, Wisconsin 








Wanted 


Assistant Sales Manager 


If you are between 25 and 35 
years young—if you have had 
some real sales experience—if 
you have directed or have proof 
you can direct men—if you can 
go right into a salesman’s terri- 
tory with the man himself and 
help him to see larger sales, new 
ideas, and teach him to under- 
stand true co-operation between 
factory, sales and advertising— 
if you are optimistic and can 
give true loyalty to your em- 
ployer— 





Then a progressive manufac- 
turing company selling direct to 
the dry goods stores wants to 
hear from you. Experience in 
their line not necessary provided 
you are the type of man we 
have specified. 


Address “J. L.,” Box 97, 
Printers’ Ink, New York City. 
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knees. My seams are inte “rlocked 
and don’t know the meaning of 
the word ‘rip.’ 

“If you like me for my neve 
wear out good fellowship I wish 
you’d go back sometime to the 
store I came from and meet my 
brothers. 

Sampeck’ Triple Service Suit” 

“Gee,” he said, reading the card. 
“there must be a whole family of 


these. But this one suits me 
mother. Let’s take it.” And the 
writer left them with the sales- 


woman making out the check, 

Quite the latest wrinkle now in 
the Sampeck advertising campaign 
for hand-tailored clothes is the 
featuring of a new suit called 
‘The Prince of Wales,” for the 
boy who is about to go into long 
trousers. Its first introduction to 
the dealer comes in the form ofa 
card, such as might be used for 
a wedding announcement. Only 
the crest of the Prince of Wales 
with the name of the suit, and 
beneath it the name of the firm, 
Samuel W. Peck & Company, 
down in the lower left-hand vor- 
ner, appears on this card. But 
about a week later another card 
is sent bearing the crest and the 
following copy: 


“THE ‘PRINCE OF 

NEWEST 

‘SAMPECK’ CREATION 
FOR YOUNG MEN 


WALES’ 


“The name ‘Sampeck’ never 
went on a more distinguished 
model There is personality m 


every line. There is appeal to the 
discriminating dresser—a finesse 
in designing that marks this model 
as worthy of the name it bears. 
Elegant, yes, but with a demo- 
cratic style that will make it a un 
versal favorite wherever shown. 
“Four button English _ sack, 
hand-tailored, soft that it will fold 
compactly for the aver: hand- 
bag.” 
Simultaneously 
card will appear newspaper an- 
nouncements of the new style. 
The very name of this suit spells 
popularity. Everybody loves the 
Prince. They like his fine demo- 
cratic manliness. He mixed with 
boys younger than himself and 
with youths of his own age while 
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with this later 
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I Bought 
$20,000,000 WORTH OF BUILDING MATERIALS 


As head of a large construction corporation’s materials procurement 
department I organized and managed all activities affecting purchases, 
which for a time averaged $1,000,000 a day. 


At present I am General Manager of a manufacturing concern, but 
am about to sever that connection. I have been in business for eleven 
years, and have an unusually broad business experience, including organ- 
ization, financing, production, merchandising, buying and selling. I 
have a thorough knowledge of purchasing systems and forms, and ap- 
preciate fully the value of a study of underlying economic conditions 
and price tendencies as related to purchasing and merchandising policies. 








I have done pioneer work in Labrador and throughout the Western 
United States. 

Am seeking a position in a responsible executive capacity where 
my business experience will fit. 

I am a college man, 33 years old, married, with two children; can 
start at once, locate here or abroad, and will furnish the best of ref- 
erences. 


Write address, B. M., Box 119, care of Printers’ Ink 



















A tt complete engraving 
plants~fully equipped for 
intelligent service and the 
finest production of color | 
plates, half-tones& line-cuts. 


THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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; 2--"__ INVOICES 
#§=---.. DISCOUNTS 
\ “SO >>. STATISTICS 
*s ESTIMATES 






VEZ 


That New Account 


Lf a new account comes into your agency, your volume of 
figuring automatically increases. A new account means rates 
to be figured, lineage to be calculated, invoices to be extended, 
commissions to be computed, discounts to be deducted—figures, 
figures, and then more figures. 


With a Monroe Calculating Machine carrying the burden of 
your figure-work, your figuring will be an easy, accurate, speedy 
agency function. Figuring that formerly required minutes will 
be done in seconds. And no valuable time will be spent locating 
and correcting errors. The proof dials on a Monroe are a check 
on the accuracy of your calculations. You get visual proof that 
your figures are correct. 


Trained operators, previous experience, or a long course of train- 
ing are all unnecessary. A few minutes is all it will take any 
employee in your agency to grasp the simple Monroe operation. 
You will find the office can start using the Monroe the minute 
they get it. 


Ask for ‘‘Book of Facts’”’ 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
Woolworth Bldg. New York City 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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in this country whenever the op- 
portunity was given him to break 
away from the official routine. 
And now that he has gone back 
to his own land, is there an Ameri- 
can boy who would not proudly 
wear a suit that bears his name? 
It is a fitting climax to an adver 
tising campaign, based on par- 
ental love and pride. 


Two Southern Accounts for 
Ford Agency 


The Southern Wood Preserving Com- 
ny, Atlanta, Ga. has put its advertis- 
ing account in the hands of the George 
W. Ford Company, advertising agency, 
Atlanta, Ga. Orders are now being 
placed with farm papers and daily news- 
apers and a direct-by-mail campaign 
is being prepared. The campaign is 
planned for Creo-Pine fence posts. 
The Victory Rubber Manufacturing 
Company, Atlanta, Ga., maker of auto- 
mobile tire tubes, has also put its 
advertising account in the hands of the 
Ford agency. This company has per 
fected a tube which is said not to go 
flat and is not injured by punctures. 
Plans for a campaign addressed to deal 
ers and motorists are being completed. 


Rauh Agency Has Five New 
Accounts 


The Richard S. Rauh Company, ad- 
vertising agency, Pittsburgh, has obtained 
the following accounts: Superior Tile 


Co., maker of Tilex, Pittsburgh; Raylo 
Corporation, maker of Raylo polish, 
Pittsburgh; Comfort Garments, Inc., 


maker of “Kiddie Waist and Sani-Belt,” 
Pittsburgh; Carbon Steel Co., maker of 
“Molybdenum” and other alloy steels, 
Pittsburgh; and Falk American Potato 
Flour Corporation, maker of potato 
flour, Pittsburgh. 


L. C. Allman Makes a Change 
in Detroit 


Leslie C. Allman, formerly with the 
Joseph Mack Printing House, Inc., De- 
troit, is now associated with Howard- 
Garfield-Gray, of the same city. Before 
going with the Mack company, Mr. All- 
man was for five years advertising 
manager of the Associated Manufac- 
turers Company, Waterloo, Ia., and for 
two years in charge of advertising for 
= Iowa Gate Company, Cedar Falls, 
a. 


Advertising Post of American 
Legion Formed 


The advertising men’s post of the 
American Legion has effected a perma- 
nent organization in Chicago with a 
membership of 500. Arnold Joerns, 
president of Arnold Joerns Co., Inc., 

Vertising agency, has been chosen as 
the first commander. 
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“When Second: 
Count” > 
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**Catalogs 
—Quick!”’ 


Give us the plates and copy, and 
whether it’s a million run or not, 
we'll give you a delivery date 
that the entire K-L organization 
will stand back of. Many large 
national advertisers and mail 
order houses bank on K-L service. 





Kenfield - Leach Company 


*‘Chicago’s Leading Printers’’ 




















610 Federal Street, Chicago , 
. ¢ 
—— — 














No more wasting time, paper 
and salaries. 
Just drop your catalog or article 
into its container, and mail. 
These Parcel Post Carriers made 
from light, medium and heavy 
weight boxboard with sure Lock. 
No WRAPPING OF TYING Necessary. 
Ask for Samples and Prices 
MADE ONLY BY 
Chicago Carten Company 
4433 Ogden Avenue 516 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Is Your 
Industry 
Organized 


to meet the many problems 
of reconstiuction growing 
out of the War? , 


The value of 
Co-operative 
Competition 


has been demonstrated in 
many important industries in 
Reducing Waste, Increasing 
Production and _ eliminating 
unfair Trade Practices. 


Manufacturers interested 
in co-operation with their 
competitors can obtain the 
services of a complete or 
ganization, now acting for 
several important industries 
with an eminent authority on 
industrial associations as le- 
gal counsel. 


Correspondence Confidential 


Bank References Exchanged 


The Moore Institute 


of Industrial and Commercial 
Associations 


208 S. LaSalle Street 
Chicago, IIl. 











Locomobile Company Being 
Reorganized 


The Locomobile Company is being 
formed to acquire the business and a 
sets of The Locomobile Company 
America, Bridgeport, Conn. Enmlen § 
Hare, formerly at resident of th 


Parkard Motor ompany, Detroit, 
_ i president of = the new company 
unt D. Church, Henry 


Pansdale and C. L. Guyman, who unti 
recently held positions with the Packard 
Motor Car Company, as chief engineer 
of motor cars, chief engineer of motor 
trucks, sales manager of cars and Gov. 
ernment distribution manager, respect. 
ively, and who are now associated with 
the Mercer Motors Company, Trenton, 
N. J., will be available to the new 
company, as the Mercer Motors Com. 
pany will, subject to appropriate action 
by the stockholders, acquire a sub 
stantial amount of ‘the stock of the 
new company. 


Canadian Retailers Want Ex. 
tended Price Inquiries 


The action of the Board of Com 
merce of Ottawa, Canada, in limiting 
its price-regulative a to retailers 
was questioned by the Ottawa Retail 
Merchants’ Association at a_ recent 
meeting. The association decided that 
if investigations were in order they 
should not be confined to the retail 
trade. This decision was embodied in 
a resolution sent to the Board of Com 
merce, which reads: 

“This meeting is of opinion that the 
Board of Commerce should not confine 
itself to investigating the retail trade 
alone, but should, first, investigate all 
classes in every line—producers, manv 
facturers, farmers, and __ professional 
classes—and that a copy of this resolu 
tion be forwarded to the Dominion ex 
ecutive council of the Retail Merchants’ 
Association of Canada.” 


James M. Woodman Leave 
Newspaper Work 

James M. Woodman, who was re 
cently editor and publisher of the 
Waukegan Gazette, is now associated 
with Nelson Chesman & Co., Inc., a¢ 
vertising agency, St. Louis, in the Chi- 
cago territory. Mr. Woodman, who is 


a brother of John E. Woodman, of 
Cone, Lorenzen & Woodman. special 
representatives, New York, has sold 


the Gazette to the Sun, Waukegan. 
During the war, Mr. Woodman was 
engaged in work for the Y. M. C. A 


Trailer and Plow Accounts 
With Kling Agency 


The Leroy A: Kling Advertising Co., 
Chicago, has obtained the advertising 
accounts of the Warner Trailer Co. 0 
Beloit, Wis., and the La Crosse Plow 
Co., of La Crosse, Wis. Campaigns 
in national mediums and trade jour 
nals will be undertaken at once for 
accounts. 
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— 
DOMINATING 


The Rural and Small Town Field 


The lineage figures printed below are taken from 
statistics furnished by The Advertising Record Co. 
of Chicago, Ill. These figures tell their own story 
in an impressive way: 


(November Issues) Lines 
Pee eee e re 16,033 
EE ey eee ere ee en 14,013 
Peoples Popular Monthly................... 13,919 
IN ete to ce ahs sk seus ane wen 12,029 
oc cncontsowes ascend 10,618 
A a alae labia aT 9,520 
diva kina S egw ane tais dak a ae nEe ee 9,236 
I 0 sp Se yy bea ee eRe eee ey oleD 8,895 
SE EE gos winkee'sccedneasseceeaisumeks 8,022 


THE HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL 
PROVES ITS SUPREMACY 


The above figures are for November issues—the latest 
obtainable. The Household Journal’s lead of more than 
2,000 lines over its nearest competitor provides sufficient 
margin to warrant the statement that The Household 
Journal Leads the Field. 


Guaranteed Circulation 475,000 Copies 
Advertising Rate $1.60 the Line 


Forms for February close January 15th 


HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL 


A Mail Order Magazine With a Mission 
I. E. SEYMOUR, Adv. Manager 


BATAVIA ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE ST. LOUIS OFFICE 
Rhodes & Leisenring Co. A. H. Greener R. M. Saylor 
Harris Trust Building 140 Nassau Street Syndicate Trust Building 
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Congress Defers Action on News- 
print Restriction Bill 


House Postoffice Committee, 


After Hearing Editors and Publishers, Calls 


on all Newspapers to Reduce Consumption by at 
Least 10 Per Cent for Six Months 


NUMBER of prominent edi- 

tors and publishers appeared 
before the House Committee on 
Postoffices on December 15 at a 
hearing on the Anthony bill, de- 
signed to restrict the size of news- 
papers admitted to second-class 
mailing privileges. It would with- 
draw the “second-class privileges 
from all daily newspapers publish- 
ing more than twenty-four pages, 
all Sunday newspapers with more 
than thirty-six pages, all weekly 
or bi-weekly papers with more 
than seventy-five pages, and all 
monthly periodicals exceeding 100 
pages. Representative Anthony is 
publisher of the Leavenworth, 
Kansas, Times. Eight hours were 
taken up with testimony, and va- 
rious arguments were presented 
pro and con. 

On December 17, the House 
Committee decided to defer action 
on the Anthony bill for six months 
but urged that meantime all pub- 
lishers exercise the utmost econ- 
omy in new sprint to the end that 
a reduction of at least 10 per cent 
in consumption be brought about. 

At the hearing one Ohio, one 
New York, and three Kansas edi- 
tors spoke in favor of the bill. All 
used the same arguments, namely, 
that there was not enough news- 
print paper being made to supply 
the demand, and that big news- 
papers now usetl so much paper 
that small newspapers are not able 
to get any. 

The publishers of the small pa- 
pers seemed greatly surprised 
when publishers of some of the 
largest newspapers in the United 
States testified that they also were 
unable to get contracts for 1920 at 
any price. The latter declared 
that prices had not yet been named 
to them and they did not know 
where all the paper required could 


be got, or whether it could be 
got at all. The publishers of large 
papers had contracts (without 

1 


fixed price) for only part of their 
supply. No publisher had more 
than ten days’ supply on hand, and 
some of the largest papers had 
only five days’ supply ahead. 

Some of the proponents of the 
bill now before Congress sug- 
gested cutting out all comics, all 
fiction, all magazine matter, by 
law. But even the members of 
the House Committee interrupted 
to protest against confiding to the 
Postmaster General the power and 
duty of editing all the newspapers. 

Testimony against the bill was 
given, among others, by Frank P. 
Glass, president of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion; Cyrus H. K. Curtis, and 
P. S. Collins, general manager, of 
the Curtis publications; Joseph 
Medill Patterson, editor of the 
Chicago Tribune; Elbert H. 
Baker, of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, Chairman of the National 
Print Paper Committee of the 
A. N. P. A.; T. R. Williams, of 
the Pittsburgh Press; Bradford 
Merrill, of the Hearst publica- 
tions; W. J.° Stillman, associate 
editor of The Farm Journal, and 
Hopewell L. Rogers, of the Chi- 
cago Daily News. 


OPPOS!TION AMONG BUSINESS PAPER 
PUBLISHERS 


The most vehement speeches 
against the bill were, however, 
made, not by newspaper publish- 


ers, but by Arthur J. Baldwin and 
other representatives of business 
publications and by Matthew Woll, 
vice-president of the American 
Federation of Labor. Major 
Berry, of the International Press- 
men’s Union and Peter J. Brady, 


of the Allied Printing Trades, 
were also present. 
Mr. Williams, of Pittsburgh, 


testified that there was plenty of 
paper to be bought “at a price,” 
but that the jobbers were holding 
off in an effort to get as high a 
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price as possible, and large papers 
now buying in the open market 
were no better off than small pa- 
pers. If any publisher of a small 
paper was unable to buy paper, 
Mr. Williams testified, he need 
only write to him; he would give 
the names of several jobbers who 
would furnish paper. 

Mr. Rogers, of the, Chicago 
Daily News, attributed the tem- 
porary shortage of paper to the 
enormous amount of national ad- 
vertising in the past few months. 
It was due, he thought, to two 
causes; the unusually high wages 
being paid everywhere, making 
the purchasing power of the com: 
munity greater than ever before; 
second, to the excess profits tax. 
Advertisers having a_ valuable 
trade-mark are using their 
profits to promote their business 
for years to come. That seems 
to them a very good investment, 
especially as long as the excess 
profits tax is in force. If they 
saved all of their net earnings, 
they would have to pay 50 or 60 
per cent of them to the Govern- 
ment. If they spent the money 
for advertising, it went into cur- 
rent expenses, escaped the tax 
collector and promoted future 
business. 

Joseph Medill Patterson, of 
Chicago, having obtained from 
the Congressional Library a copy 
of the Newspaper Directory, 
called the Committee’s attention to 
the fact that there are 24,000 daily, 
weekly and semi-weekly news- 
papers in the United States. He 
pointed out that the proposed leg- 
islation would apply to only about 
sixty daily and Sunday papers. 
He showed that only 2 or 3 per 
cent of the maximum editions of 
these papers went through the 
mails at all. The legislation 
would, he thought, fail to achieve 
the object of conserving paper. 

Some of the other arguments 
against the bill were as follows: 

Only a few newspapers, not 
more than sixty-five in the entire 
country, print more than twenty- 
four pages daily. If Congress 
should try arbitrarily to reduce 
those papers 33 per cent, making 
twenty-four pages their maximum 
weekday size, it might diminish 
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the power of those papers to serve 


their readers, to help the mer. 
chants, and to stimulate business 
generally. But such destructive 
legislation would not greatly con. 
serve the paper supply. In the 
entire State of New York, for in. 
stance, this revolutionary legisla. 
tion would, as applied to the daily 
papers, save not more than 1,5) 
tons a month, while the monthly 
consumption of newsprint in the 
country is at least 160,000 tons, 
What is needed is a saving of at 
least 10 per cent by everybody, 

The proposed bill, it was argued, 
would be class legislation, apply- 
ing to a few who have achieved 
that success to which all aspire, 
It would affect about 2% per cent 
of the daily papers of the country; 
it would leave about 97% per 
cent of the papers untouched. The 
few larger papers that would be 
affected are the principal adver- 
tising mediums of the communi- 
ties in which they are published, 
They are relied upon by mer- 
chants and producers doing many 
hundreds of millions of dollar of 
business annually. 


BRADFORD MERRILL’S SOLUTION 


The Chairman of the Postal 
Committee asked Bradford Mer- 
rill, Chairman of the Conservation 
Committee of the A. N. P. A., how 
he proposed to effect a reduction 
in newsprint consumption. 

Mr. Merrill replied that the first 
step would be to ascertain the ex- 
act facts as to newsprint produc- 
tion and consumption. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission receives 
full, detailed reports and_-statistics, 
They are filed but not published. 

A member of the Committee 
asked him if he would approve 
giving to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission power to control the out- 
put. Mr. Merrill replied that 
would be the gravest mistake— 
worse than the censorship of the 
press which Congress wisely de- 
feated by an overwhelming ma- 
jority during the war. 

The Postal Committee Chair- 


man said: “I agree with you; but 
what could the Federal Trade 
Commission do?” In reply Mr 





Merrill said: 
“It could compile the figures of 
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EL CAMPO > 
0 caMPO “Wstaano 
THE FIELD ILLUSTRATED 
American 


Ths AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHERS INCORPORATED 
COOPERATING WITH 
The eee ~——pe Pudlishiog 
ompany 


FOUNDERS AND 
STOCKHOLDERS COMMITTER 
THEODORE N. VAIL 

Llonorary 


rman 
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AMERICAN 


2 WEST 45th STREET 





has created a new form of jour- 
nalism—based on a practical and 
enthusiastic view of rural indus- 
try in America. 


Some 800 advertisers, using 
30,000 lines per issue, have 
learned, since 1914, to appreci- 
ate THE FIELD illustrated, 
and report a remarkable variety 
of good results. 


Large individual orders—and 

definite economies in opening up 
channels of desirable trade—vis- 
ualize the compact purchasing 
power of the estates and big 
farms of America. 
The advertising service of THE 
FIELD Illustrated cannot be dupli- 
cated through the use of any other 
medium. Impressive facts, and in- 
formation, are available. 


EL CAMPO 


INTERNACIONAL 


covers Latin America in a way 
that leads export managers to 
change established policies, 
when necessary, to use its ad- 
vertising pages. 


EL CAMPO deals with the 

chief interests of the class of 
Latin Americans who hold 90 
per cent of the national wealth 
of the republics. For export 
profits South EL CAMPO 
paves the way. 
If you are not fully informed in re- 
gard to this impressive magazine, we 
will gladly send a representative to 
any place in the United States to 
give you full details. 


PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
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a 


If You Buy or Plan 
Printing 
Send for this Folder— 








Actual standard page sizes of 
the leading booklet, catalog 
and house organ—sizes that cut 
and fold without waste are 
shown in this folder—the manu- 
facturing specifications are also 
given for each size. 


The folder issent free to anyone 
connected with the buying and 
planning of direct advertising. 


DEXTER FOLDER ‘CO. 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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newsprint production and con- 
sumption accurately and submit 
them to your Committee. These 
figures could be acted upon by 
newspapers everywhere, through 
local associations, and whatever 
reduction is absolutely necessary, 
be it 8, 10 or even 12 per cent— 
the highest estimate anybody has 
made—could be effected by all 
newspapers, great and small, by 
co-operation of each local or State 
group throughout the country. I 
am sure that action could be had 
in a fortnight. Your Postal Com- 
mittee has great legal powers, but 
it has in this case even greater 
moral power and influence. It can 
show, officially and authoritatively, 
what is needed and the news- 
papers will, I am sure, comply 
with the recommendation of the 
Committee, each paper making the 
requisite saving in its own way. 
The result can be achieved quick- 
ly in that way, and it cannot be 
achieved by this bill. Many papers 
using hundreds of tons of paper 
weekly do not use the mails for 
2 per cent of their circulation. 
They could get along without 
using the mails at all. Although 
none would like to do so, some 
might accept the disagreeable ne- 
cessity. 

Most of the daily papers pub- 


lishing more than twenty-four 
pages on certain weekdays are 
evening papers. These papers 


practically do not use the mails 
at all. After Congress wisely de- 
feated the press censorship bill in 
1917, the newspapers proposed and 
exercised a voluntary censorship. 
No finer exhibition was ever given 
of self-restraint, of co-operation, 
or of unity of action and purpose. 
The members of this Committee 
all know how well it worked.” 
Representative Madden asked: 
“These large dailies which it is 
proposed to annihilate, in favor of 
the little papers, they circulate, do 
they not, all over the country? 
Their advertising is necessary to 
the trade of the merchants, is it 
not?” Mr. Merrill answered: 
“Advertising is the principal 
selling force that moves most 
kinds of merchandise. Even the 
Government found that it could 
not sell Liberty Bonds without 
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Trade Journal 
Opportunity 


Publisher and owner of es- 
tablished trade publication busi- 
ness, seeking relief from busi- 
ness cares, wishes to secure the 
services of a Business Manager 
and an Editorial Manager who 
taking direct 
charge of the business under the 
Publisher’s general supervision. 


are capable of 


To the right men will pay 
good living salaries with a 
share in the profits, or sell them 
an interest in the 
which can be very largely in- 
creased in volume of sales and 
profits under proper manage- 


ment. 


business, 


This is an unusual and bona 
fide opportunity for two thor- 
oughly reliable, competent and 
high class trade journal execu- 
tives familiar with modern pub- 
lication methods, who know 
how to handle such a business 
successfully. 


Interested parties should 
write full information regard- 
ing themselves and their careers, 
also their salary requirements, 
so that their applications may 


receive proper consideration. 


Address D. J., Box 118, care 
Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED 
ADVERTISING 
MAN 


A progressive manufacturing 
concern, with factories in New 
York and Chicago, making 
labor-saving appliances of 
proved merit and national de- 
mand, is in need of a man 
twenty-eight to thirty to take 
charge of its advertising de: 
partment. The man we seek 
must thoroughly understand 
the handling of art work and 
engraving, the intelligent and 
effective use of type faces and 
be skilled in lay-outs and the 
principle of advertising ar- 
rangement. He should be able 
to write strong copy in the 
common-sense English which 
sells goods. It is desired, al- 
though not imperative, that his 
advertising experience have 
been preceded by actual sell- 
ing experience. 

Although these qualifications 
are necessary to the success of 
his work, the man selected 
must be willing and able to 
carry a load. He will be giv- 
en every opportunity to extend 
himself, to use his ideas and 
originality. He will have the 
unrestricted chance to make a 
place for himself and to de- 
velop an established depart- 
ment in an organization of 
young men. 

In replying to this advertise- 
ment, state fully age, experi- 
ence and_ salary desired. 
Please send photo or snapshot 
which will be carefully re- 
turned. Address 


E. O., Box 120 
Care of Printers’ Ink 
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prodigious advertising. The Goy. 
ernment adopted the methods oj 
great merchants. The only dif. 
ference was that it did not hay 
to pay for the advertising. |} 
was furnished without cost to the 
Government by many busines 
men and many newspapers as 4 
patriotic service—another illustra. 
tion that voluntary co-operation js 
better than compulsion or legisla. 
tive or judicial decrees.” 

In giving testimony to suppor 
the Anthony bill, Jason Rogers 
publisher of the New York Globe 
said: 

“The consumption of print pa 
per in 1919 will be 2,100,000 tons 
or an increase of 26.8 per cent 
over the previous year. The Chi- 
cago Tribune recently boasted oj 
using 670 tons of paper for a sin. 
gle issue. 

“During the war, one New York 
paper was limited to 276 columns 
on Sunday. Recently it printed 
466 columns. Another was lin- 
ited to 294, and 475 columns were 
contained in a_ recent issue, 
Twenty papers in four cities of 
the country, New York, Chicago, 
Boston and Philadelphia, use 3 
per cent of all the paper consumed 
in Sunday publication. Thirty- 
four in twenty cities use 47 per 
cent and fifty-two in thirty cities 
use 52 per cent. The New York 
Times and the Chicago Tribune 
each used more paper in a recent 
issue than all the papers of many 
of the States of the country.” 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis said he fa 
vored the conservation of news- 
print but contended the bill would 
not achieve that. “It would sim- 
ply put a crimp in the newspaper 
business and work to the disad- 
vantage of small advertisers,” he 
said. 

Frank P. Glass, president of 
the A. N. P. A., made this state- 
ment: 

“T want to deny the statements 
made this morning that the ad- 
vertising at the present time 
enormous because of a desire ol 
business concerns to evade the ex- 
cess profits taxes. It is due chief- 
ly to the great prosperity of the 
country and the ability of most 
people to buy as they have never 
been able to buy before.” 
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WE WANT 
YOU— 


If you can plan advertisements which 
will properly express the purposes of an 
unusual organization serving an excep- 
tional clientele— 


If you can develop publicity cam- 
paigns of a dignified yet result-getting 
type for a business house whose publicity 
has always been excellent and of an un- 
usual character— 


If you have personality and can inspire 
co-operation and win the confidence of 
your assistants and your co-executives— 


If you can administer the activities of 
a department with initiative and vision, 
and are not tied to the strings of tradition. 


A. complete description of experience 
and qualifications is a prerequisite to 
consideration. 


Address “Strictly Confidential,” ' 


D. S., Box 122 


Care Printers’ Ink 


To those who cannot fill stated quali- 
fications—don’t reply! 
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Now Is the Time to Market You 


Goods and Build Your Name 
in the Minds of Buyers! 


NEW ENGLAND 


A Place for Trial 


Campaigns and for Regular Campaign; 


A Tip to Manufacturers 


In a recent talk, one of the ablest merchandisers in 
the country said: 


“Few merchandisers realize that, based upon ease of access, 
purchasing power per capita, and volume of selling per dolla 
cost, the New England Market far outranks any of the other 
eight major Markets of the country. To illustrate, a certain man- 
ufacturer of soaps came into this New England Market LAST, 
thinking it too hard to master,—and too expensive ; his great- 
est sale on his publicity campaign,—including the New York, 
‘Philadelphia, St. Louis and Chicago Markets, was about ten 
carloads. But New England bought thirteen carloads on 
less than half the advertising cost! 
totaled over FORTY carloads in New England while none of 


His second campaign 
the other Markets had even reached his first sale here.” 


Fifteen of the best New England Dailies 





LOWELL, MASS. couRIER-cITIZEN 
LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 


TAUNTON, MASS. DAILY 


WORCESTER, MASS., GAZETTE 
PAWTUCKET, R. L., TIMES 
BRIDGEPORT, CT. tftp" TELEGRAM 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
NEW LONDON, CT., DAY cereoine 
WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
MANCHESTER, N.H. UNION 
FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 


EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home con- 
munity. 
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Canadian Tea Advertising 
Under Way 


Wm. Braid & Co., Vancouver, pack- 
ers of “Lanka Teas,” have undertaken 
an advertising campaign for their tea 
in Canada through Lord & Thomas, ad- 
yertising agency, Chicago. Full page 
advertisements in newspapers and color 
and black and white pages in magazines 
and trade papers are features of the 
campaign. 


Moline Plow Has New 
Advertising Manager 


Howard W. Harrington has bee: 
made advertising manager of the Mo- 
line Plow Company, Moline, Iil., suc- 
ceeding ‘Warren L. Eastman, who is 
now with the Thielecke Advertising 
Company, Inc., Chicago. Mr. Harring 
ton was for some years sales promotion 
manager of the Moline Plow Company 


H. P. Joslyn in Agency Work 
H. P. Joslyn formerly advertising 
manager of Marshall Field & ( 
wholesale, Chicago, has become a mem 
ber of the copy department of Critch 
field & Co., advertising agency of the 
same city 


A. W. Cooley With Erwin & 
Wasey 


A. W. Cooley, formerly with the 
service department of Benson, Camp 
bell & Slaten, advert.sing agency. Chi 


cago, is now with the Erwin & Wasey 
Co., Inc., advertising agency in the same 
city. 


Large Newspaper Campaign 
for Marmon 


Marmon automobiles, it is stated, will 
be advertised in an unusually large 
newspaper campaign, through the agency 
of Lord & Thomas, Chicago. 


Shaw School Account With 
Norris-Patterson 

Norris-Patterson, Limited, advertising 
agency, Toronto, has secured the adver 
tising account of the Shaw Correspond 
ence Schools, Toronto 

Berger Mfg. Co. Appoints 

Agency 

The advertising account of the Berger 
Manufacturing Co., Canton, O., has 
been secured by the Erwin & Wasey 
Co., of Chicago. 


Goes With Sawyer Biscuit Co. 

H. T. Litt has left the Chicago Ele- 
vated Advertising Co. to enter the ad- 
vertising department of the Sawyer Bis- 
cuit Co,, Chicago. 
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To hit the white 
strike 


PORTLAND 


MAINE 


the jobbing center 


the financial center 
the shopping center 
the society center 
Greatest Population in Maine 


Richest Population in Maine 


The Evening Express 


The One Great Afternoon Daily of Portland 
Hits the Bulls-eye Every Time! 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
New York Chicago 


Boston 


CONCENTRATE. IN 
BRIDGEPORT 


CONNECTICUT 


Post“ Telegram 


Covers—like snow—the 
advertising field you 
want to cultivate 


95% 


of the homes of Bridgeport and 


its suburbs are reached by the 
combined morning and evening 
circulations at one cost. 


There are 350,000 possible con 
sumers in this fertile field—a great 
market for your product. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agen y 
Boston———New York —Chicago 
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Germany Not !n a recent ar- 


a ‘Prize ticle on German 
»» industry from 
Advertiser within, Isaac 


Marcosson mentions German ad- 
vertising in an approving and ad- 
miring manner. 

“Always a prize advertiser, the 
German has turned to constructive 
publicity with renewed zeal,” he 
says. 

We cannot help wondering 
where Mr. Marcosson gained the 
impression that Germany was al- 
ways a prize advertiser. Surely 
the individual German manufac- 
turers, in comparison with Amer- 
icans, did nothing to merit com- 
mendation! 

Heavy illustrations of men 
smoking cigars to attract favorable 


INK 


attention for a hosiery advertig. 
ment would describe some of their 
advertising art. The brutal ling 
and colors of German poster a¢. 
vertising do not compare with th 
American product, nor does th 
German copy, trade co-operation 
sales manuals or any form oj 
direct or indirect advertising 
which we have ever seen. Their 
advertising agencies are aboy: 
where ours were forty years ago, 
mere contractors or _brokerag 
concerns. The modern copy 
writer as we know him to-day dog; 
not exist on German soil. 

Just an example: A prominen: 
American advertising agent wa 
in Berlin ten days before the war 
broke. He called on the managing 
director of the largest Germa 
advertising agency to arrange for 
the placing of some American a¢- 
vertising in that country. Th 
German agency did not possess 
single copy man! The managing 
director frankly admitted that 
they were woefully lacking i 
knowledge of advertising and 
asked his American visitor if he 
would not kindly engage som 
first-class American advertising 
man who would like to live in 
Berlin and would be able to teach 
the A B C’s of copy-writing. 

To assert that the German isa 
prize advertiser, would presuppose 
a knowledge of practical psy- 
chology. Surely the Germa 
Government was not a prize at- 
vertiser when it used large space 
and scare copy in Belgium to 
show the world what it would do 
if it won the war. The intensive 
sampling campaigns at Louvain 
and Rheims were quite generally 
considered distinctly poor adver- 
tising for Kultur, nor could the 
Zimmermann note with its 
promise to Mexico of the “lost 
provinces,” well be called 
structive publicity.” F 

If Germany is really a priz 
advertiser, a lot of other people 
must be on the wrong tack. 


Advertising \f_ you want t 
to Stimulate ¢!! a thing, a¢ 

vertise it. That 
Invention 5. an 


useful adage. The converse is 
equally true, namely, if you want 
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to buy a thing, advertise for it. 
The latter is the short cut which 
has been taken by the Fur Mer- 
chants Association of New York. 
The fur industry is badly in need 
of a machine or device which will 
so mark furs and skins that sub- 
stitution will be impossible, and 
so that identification may be pre- 
served in the various processes of 
dressing, dyeing or manufactur- 
ing. Not being able to develop 
the right sort of machine or de- 
vice among its own membership, 
it has wisely decided to advertise 
for it. It is, therefore buying 
space to offer $2,500 to that in- 
ventor who can supply them with 
the right. sort of “machine, imple- 
ment, or process.” 

There is no-reason to suppose 
that the fur merchants will not 
be successful in their quest. They 
are perhaps taking a leaf from 
the book of the California Wal- 
nut Growers, who after well- 
nigh despairing of obtaining a 
machine that would brand wal- 
nuts economically, finally adver- 
tised a prize offer. The response 
surprised them. If they had any 
idea that inventors would be 
baffled by their exacting require- 
ments, they were quickly dis- 
illusioned, for plans and sugges- 
tions came in by the thousands. 
A similar experience was had by 
the grapefruit growers. It was 
supposed at one time that a ma- 
chine or device which would 
stamp a trade-mark or brand on 
the skin of fruits was impossible 
to obtain, but as soon as they 
made their wants known, they had 
small difficulty in obtaining a 
device which would do the work. 

Advertising has many times 
shown its ability to develop lat- 
ent markets. There is no reason 
to suppose that it cannot be used 
to stir up the inventing market, 
as well as any other kind. The 
life of the average inventor is 
not an easy one. He often turns 
out a device which perhaps is 
thoroughly useful, practical and 
economical, but no sooner does 
he start to market it than he finds 
himself up against a stone wall of 
ignorance and indifference. What 
he needs to do, of course, is to 


advertise. But few inventors 
have the means or the technical 
knowledge that will enable them 
to prosecute a successful adver- 
tising campaign of this kind. The 
inventor is apt to say to himself, 
“What's the use?” and resolve to 
enter some more useful occupa- 
tion than inventing. But as soon 
as a need is advertised and defi- 
nite specifications are furnished, 
all his latent, professional pride 
is aroused, and he exerts himself 
to meet the demand. His task is 
now much easier, because he 
knows exactly what is wanted, 
and is assured of a buyer and a 
reward. 

One of the functions of adver- 
tising is to bring together the 
man who wants a thing and the 
man who produces it. It can per- 
form no more useful service than 
to establish a nexus between the 
inventor and the man who can 
use the invention. 





Advertising “My principal 
Fights job with this 
establishment,” 

Business said the presi- 
Complexity dent of a well- 
known concern to us the other 
day, “is to keep our business sim- 
ple. I have a number of enthusi- 
astic young executives around 
here who would soon hopelessly 
complicate our affairs if I didn’t 
constantly remind them that we 
can make better progress by keep- 
ing on the main track.” 

This man’s principal difficulty 
is to keep the number of his prod- 
ucts down. Scarcely a week 
passes, he declares, that someone 
does not come to him with a plan 
for another product that could be 
added to the line. Nearly always 
the idea is tempting. The factory 
superintendent suggests an article 
that could be made so advantage- 
ously that it would reduce manu- 
facturing overhead. The sales 
manager proposes a product that 
he avows could be sold in enor- 
mous quantities. A favorite cus- 
tomer will ask to have some 
article put up especially for him, 
agreeing to buy it in goodly vol- 
ume. 

“But I turn down all these sug- 
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gestions,” said this manufacturer. 
He already makes six products. 
He is willing to make other addi- 
tions to his line, whenever there 
are very good reasons for doing 
so, but it will take more than an 
ordinary suggestion to win him. 
He claims that too many prod- 
ucts dull the driving edge of an 
organization. He holds that it is 
better policy to broaden and to 
intensify the demand for the 
products that he already has. He 
is doing this by developing their 
serviceability to the maximum 
and by using advertising to let 
the public know about them. 
There is a lot of sound sense in 
this man’s views. It is a fact that 
the business of many of our most 
successful advertisers is very 
simple: Take the Cream of 
Wheat Company, for example. 
There is very little detail in- 
volved in conducting this splen- 
did business. The organization 
is small. Factory methods are 
not complicated. Distribution is 
as direct as A B The con- 
stant advertising keeps the busi- 
functioning normally and 


ness A 
simply, without any frills or 
furbelows. 


The large packers represent the 
other extreme. Their business 
has become entirely too compli- 
cated. For this they are not to 
blame, however. The nature of 
the industry forced them to add 
various supplementary lines until 
there has been a wide departure 
from the comparative simplicity 
of the original business. But ac- 
cording to the latest news, the 
packers, also, are going to try to 
simplify their affairs. Their stock- 
holders may find, like those of the 
Standard Oil Co. and the Ameri- 


can Tobacco Co., that the new 
policy actually leads to larger 
dividends. 


While all businesses cannot re- 
main simple, it is true neverthe- 
less that a business can grow to 
a huge size and still be simple. 
Often, in fact, a concern becomes 
big because of its fidelity to the 
simple idea on which it was 
founded. F. W. Woolworth, for 
instance, became one of the mer- 
chant princes of the world be- 


INK 


cause he had the gumption to 
stick to his original simple plan 
of not selling anything but five 
and ten cent goods. It would 
have been easy for him to depart 
from this simple idea, but if he 
had, the chances are the world 
would never have heard anything 
about him. 


When the Goy- 
Governmental ernment finds it 
Injustice necessary to 
make a foray in- 
to private business, it is unfortu- 
nate that it doesn’t seek the ad- 
vice of competent counsel. Too 
often it goes ahead blindly, oper- 
ating on mere theory and entirely 
disregarding the dearly-purchased 
experience of practical men. 

The way the sale of Army foods 
has been conducted is a case in 
point. When it was proposed to 
sell these foods via parcel post 
and through municipalities, men 
who understand the difficulties of 
distribution knew that the plan 
would not economically dispose of 
such a vast quantity of merchan- 
dise. Events have shown that 
these men were right. 

Finding the other plan unsatis- 
factory, the Government next 
opened its own stores. This 
scheme is probably going better, 
but the stores are doing an enor- 
mous injustice to established re- 
tailers. The Army stores give the 
impression that the low prices they 
are quoting are fair and could be 
quoted by other retailers. As a 
matter of fact, these Army stores 
are not charging their operating 
expenses to their customers. The 
loss at which they are undoubted- 
ly being conducted will have to be 
borne later by taxpayers. In 
other words, what some persons 
save on their Army purchases, 
taxation will have to bear. 

The injustice of this is obvious. 
Any good advertising agency 
would have given the Govern- 
ment a plan that would have pre- 
vented all this annoyance and ex- 
pense and would have disposed of 
the food at a saving to the public. 
Not even a government can af- 
ford to ignore experience. 


a 
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Five BigDaily Papers |\""«: 


Cover France 


N NO country is a national adver- 
] tising campaign so easily and effica- 
ciously launched as in France, and 
it may be added, so economically. This 
is due to the fact that advertisers using 
the five leading Paris newspapers, whose 
total circulation is over 5,000,000 reach 
every corner of the country. In France 
distances are short and early in the day 
the provincial reader finds the Paris edi- 
tions on sale at local newsstands. Paris 
papers in a number of instances have a 
larger daily circulation in large provin- 
cial cities than local newspapers. The 
five papers whose names follow have on 
their records the names of fifteen of the 
most important American Advertisers 
who have opened campaigns in France. 
These firms have secured results and are 
successful. Why not you? 


No list of advertising media in France is 
a good /ist unless headed by: Le Journal, 
Le Matin, Le Petit Parisien, Le Petit 


Journal and I’Echo de Paris. 
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LA CROIX—Daily 
LE PELERIN— Weekly 
The Standard representative 
papers of the French Catholic 
press. Have the full confidence 
of French readers and advertisers. 

Rue Jean-Goujon, Paris 
Le Nouvelliste 

of Lyons 

The best result getter in pro- 
vincial France and indispensable 
to all advertisers in the wealthy 
Lyons district. 


The most certain results 


through advertising in the center 
and southeast of France are ob- 
tained through the 


LYON REPUBLICAIN 


of Lyons 


Founded in 1878, this newspaper 
has a circulation of 200,000 copies 
daily. 








Lyons address: 6, rue Childebert 
Paris office: 2, rue des Colonnes 


Le PROGRES du NORD of 
Lille 


The paper most widely read in the 
North of France. Advertise in 


Le PROGRES du NORD 
and reach business men and manufac 
turers in the liberated regions. 


L’Express du Midi 


of Toulouse 
You cannot reach the 300,000 fam- 
ilies of the Toulouse region if you 
do not advertise in L’Express du 
Midi. 
Le Phare de la Loire 
of Nantes 
Published for 104 years 

The leading daily in the West of France. 
No campaign in France is a National 
campaign without Le Phare de la Loire. 


Le POPULAIRE 


of Nantes 
The inhabitants of Brittany who re- 
ceived over 1,000,000 American soldiers 
during the war and appreciated Amer- 
kan goods, all read 


Le POPULAIRE 
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LA DEPECHE 
of Brest 


Covers thoroughly Brittany and the 
Northwest coast. One of the best adver- 
tising mediums in Provincial France. 


Rates on application. 


Journal de Rouen 


For long months Rouen was 
transformed into an American 
city. Americans and American 
goods were appreciated there. Ad- 
vertise your products in Rouen, 
where there is already a market 
for them. 


COURRIER du CENTRE 


of Limoges 
A good, up to date provincial paper with 
a wide circulation. Every important 
French advertiser uses its columns. 
When you advertise in France, place 
it on your list. 


LE PETIT COMTOIS of Besancon 


Republican daily newspaper: 88th year 
20 Rue Gambetta—BESANCON 


The most important paper of the East- 
ern frontier of France. 

Has the highest circulation of any 
paper in that region. 

“Its advertising columns bring results.” 


L’OUEST 


of Angers 


40,000 French families read L’Ouest 
each day. This fact alone should inter- 
est all prospective American advertisers 
in France. Rates from any French 

















* Advertising Agent. 





L’ Afrique du Nord 


Algiers 
The only illustrated weekly pub- 
lished in the richest of French 
Colonies. It is Algeria’s Collier’s. 








Jean H. Fulgeras, Representant 


pour la France 
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31 bis Faubourg 


Montmartre - - - Paris 



















































































The Little 


HERE are numerous indica- 

tions that the American man- 
ufacturer is planning to create 
wonderful markets for his goods 
in all foreign countries; in fact, 
the forerunner of this is the 
magnitude of advertising even 
now used in newspapers of many 
countries. 

The Schoolmaster has received 
a communication from James H. 
Collins, the writer of business and 
advertising articles, and -well 
known to readers of PRINTERS’ 
INK, where much of his work has 
appeared, in which Mr. Collins 
speaks enthusiastically of Amer- 
ican advertising campaigns in 
newspapers of the Latin-American 
countries. 

According to Mr. Collins, no or- 
dinary methods will prevail. The 
South American must be jolted 
into recognition of a new product 
He says that one American car 
was put on the market in a suc- 
cessful manner through a sensa- 
tional “stunt.” Demonstration au- 
tomobiles were taken to Rio de 
Janeiro and made to leap across 
a break in a dare-devil runway, 
the exhibition taking place in a 
public park. Thousands flocked 
to see the experiment and upon 
its successful culmination, there 
was an instant demand for the 
car. 

The Goodyear Tire Company is 
using full pages in Brazilian news- 
papers—a thing never attempted 
before in the history of the coun- 
try. 

This page advertisement is il- 
lustrated with half tones of a 
Goodyear road demonstration and 
the set-up is an imitation of a 
straight reading article. 

“They like sensational ideas in 
merchandising,” says Mr. Collins, 
“the more lurid the better, and oh 
how they admire Yankee ginger 
and risk-taking. All Rio is talk- 
ing of the Goodyear page cam- 
paign.” 

* * * 


Opinion seems to be divided as 


Schoolmaster 
Classroom 
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to what constitutes the most di 
fective appeal, when bills are ovg 
due. Various organizations 
various methods of  approad 
There are devotees to the hammg 
and-tongs letter, in which there 
no compromise — “Pay-what-y 
owe-or-expect-to-be-sued”’ straig 
froin the shoulder corresponden 
that brooks no delay. Others og 
tend that molasses will catch 
great many more delinquent flieg 

The quarrelsome, threateni 
letter, regardless of its mission} 
seldom effective. When resent 
ment is stirred, the reaction § 
generally unsatisfactory. 

Which reminds us of a va 
novel little idea used by Tk 
Sabean Society to remind its sub 
scribers that money should & 
forthcoming. 

Attached to the notice is as 
picce of white paper, four inche 
wide, one inch deep. On thisi 
printed these two bars of musi 











Pleasete-mit to - day? 


That novel, good humored ani 
very original idea was received 
with warm acclaim by members 
of the Society who were a bit be 
hind in their subscriptions to the 
magazine, and served its purpos 
admirably. 

* * + 

In advertising, there is nothing 
like being specific, nothing like 
suggesting the use. The Schoo 
master thought of this the other 
day when he stepped into a little 
grocery store to buy some hong. 
This is something that the School 
master does not happen to by 
very often, and after he came owt 
he reasoned as to why he hat 
done it. In the window was 4 
homely sign reading: “Fresh 
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oa] OSELDA CORPORATION 


> bay 14 West 40th St. 
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CONTROLLING 


the 


Circulation of Your Advertising 


If you could control ‘the 


‘distribution of your adver- 


tising message to the terri- 
tory where you have 100% 
distribution of your product 
you would come pretty near 
to intensive advertising. 


Wehavea medium through 
which you can control the 
circulation of your message 
—l]imiting it to a section— 
or to a state—or to a city 
—or even to the customers 
of a retailer who handles 
your product. 


If you are interested in 
intensive, cumulative, per- 
sonal advertising, 


Write For Details 



































New York City 
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LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


CIRCULATION 


123,305 


DAILY 
FIRST IN EVERYTHING 
Member A. B. C. 








AGRICULTURAL 
COPY WRITER 
AVAILABLE 


Trained agricultural writer 
with sales experience desires 
advertising connection with 
agency or manufacturer in mid- 
dle west. He has a first-hand 
knowledge of the farm and 
farm market, particularly in 
power equipment lines. He has 
made a successful record in 
advertising and editorial work 
since his graduation from a 
leading agricultural college six 
years ago. 

Address A.C.W., care Printers’ Ink, 

833 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, III. 














Circulation 
Manager Wanted 


Leading Agricultural Jour- 
nal of Western Canada 
seeks an experienced circu- 
lation manager. Must be 
able to furnish proof of 
ability as a good sound busi- 
ness-getter. Possibilities un- 
limited for the right man. 
Write, giving full informa- 
tion of experience and 
salary expected. Apply S. 
W., Box 121, PRINTERS’ 
INK. 
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Honey—Good for Colds.” 
Schoolmaster had no cold and haf 
no immediate intention of acgu 
ing one, if it could be avoide 
Besides, he knew that hong 
however delectable, has no speraj 
virtue in healing colds, except j 
connection with ingredients thy 
may be no longer purchased freey 
in the open market. At the sam 
time honey thus advertised awok 
certain memories of hot conce. 
tions fragrantly sipped just befor 
turning into bed, with the cons 
quence that he promptly went in 
that store and bought. He couldy} 
have stayed out of there. h 
short, the desire to buy wy 
aroused by the desir2 to taste. 

A sign saying simply “Fred 
Honey” would of course hay 
aroused no such sensation, hov- 
ever meritorious the article a 
vertised. It is not enough, ther. 
fore, to have the right goods, | 
is not enough, even, to advertix 
them. The prospect will be stim 
ulated to buy only when the at 
vertising is pointed so as to hit 
him right in the place where h 
lives. 


* * * 


It often happens that the truth 
about merchandise is not par 
ticularly attractive. Yet the e 
perience of the most successful 
advertisers proves pretty cor 
clusively that in the long runt 
pays to tell the truth—even the 
whole truth. And some of th 
fest advertising writers, both past 
and present, have been unusually 
successful when they have bluntly 
admitted the darkest truths about 
the product or merchandise they 
were advertising. 

The art lies in making the w- 
pleasant truth attractive—even s- 
ductive. 

The Schoolmaster has two e: 
amples of such copy to bring 
fore the Class. One is froma 
recent newspaper advertisement of 
Bloomingdales, a New York de 
partment store. It is an adver- 
tisement of shopworn books, and 
one paragraph reads: 

“Bear in mind these books art 
not altogether new and perfect- 
gone is the fresh odor of printers 
ink; instead there is that mustr 
ness associated with libraries— 
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worm hi 
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- here and there a browsing book- 
of acquing *7™ has left a thumb print, 
avoidg @VNS the books that worn look 
thoes all loved books carry. Arranged 
no specal for easy selection.” 
eXcept j Strangely enough it was not the 
ents tha remarkably low prices at which 
ed free the books were offered, but this 
the sanef OY paragraph, that made the 
ed awol Schoolmaster resolve to attend this 
 COncor. sale! “~~ a 
- — The other example is a para- 
vent ‘al graph clipped from an advertise- 
coulds! ment of Filene’s Automatic Bar- 
ere gain Basement which appeared in 
oa a the Boston papers some time ago 
toatl “fand which the Schoolmaster has 
“Pres held in his desk ever since, in- 
a han tending to show. it to the Class 
. pee as an excellent example of the 
icle " effectiveness of absolute frank- 
1. then § 068s i0 advertising. Here is the | 
ol ; paragraph: oi 
dvertie “Several Thousand ‘Olus’ Coat 
e ai Cut Union Suits—59c. All fresh 
the af and clean. All marked SEC- 
bi ONDS—that’s the reason for our 
a t. prices—but see if you can find 
“Bthe hurts. We can’t! Regular 
prices are much more than 59c.” 
' Making “seconds” sound attrac- 
. a tive is about as difficult a job as 
i the Big Ben people had in mak- 
cessfai | 8 people think pleasurably of an 
| alarm clock instead of gritting 
Ci their teeth. And yet the copy 
a writer has done just that. And 
of the instead of trying to conceal the 
h ees fact that the garments offered are 
all “seconds” by burying it in the mid- 
‘unt dle of a paragraph of six-point, 
about this advertiser has boldly put it 
ther in all caps of a heavy-face type 
 “ & within quotation marks. How bet- 
e wp | tet could it be displayed? Yet the 
<* unfavorable impression is taken 
away before the word is reached, 
oz by that ingenious “All fresh and 
g be clean.” The challenge, “but see if 
om ay You can find the hurts,” quite re- 
ntof | Moves any stain of the “seconds 
ccc; = 
(a eee <I RRNPRNCRRE STS 
“! ZEEN-YAH, O-H-I-O 
; are XENIA, Ohio. One + Rn Company 
alone here has a pay roll of SSO, 
ect-f 900. You can ONLY COMPLETE- 
ters’ LY reach their employees through 
usti- the Evening Gazette & Morning 
; Republican. § out of 10 families 
ies— read them. 
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The“Go-Getter”in theBuilding Field 


© National sm." & 
* Builder 


The Nation's Business Magazine of the Building Industry 


TRADEPRESS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
543 Seuth Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 


— of the 
Cc. and 

te Re Bus- 

iness mete Pagers. 


Send for specific 
data on 

possibilities 
your line. 


Sales- 





and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
reaches the owners and managers of office 
buildings and apartment houses. These 
men buy the materials for both construc- 
tion and maintenance. A rich field for 
advertisers 


City Hall Square Building, Chicago 


APERICANSA FOOTWEAR 


“Devoted to everything worn 
on the feet’’ 


We co-operate with agencies 
Ask us how! 
155 North Clark Street, Chicago 




















Recognized i in the 
Building Field as 
“The Dealers’ Own Paper” 
Chicago 


OSTAGE 


The 25c monthly magazine that 
tells how to transact business 
by mail—Advertising, Selling, Collect- 
ing, Catalogs, Booklets, Circuiars, 





Letters,Office Systems, Mone Saag 
Ideas. Send $1.00 for 6 mont 
POSTAGE, One Madison hak N.¥ 





Mail Order 
ADVERTISING 


WE KNOW the mail-order buyer on his 
native heath, whether on a farm 11 miles 


Me., or Osna- 


s.w. of Racine, or Sabattus, 
bruck, Ont., or Guadalajara, Mex., or in the 


River Plate country, or Nutsford, Eng., or 
Bary de Luys, France—or anywhere. Test 
us! 220 West 42nd St., (Bryant 5907) 
QNEW_YORK, 29 by Madison S8t., (Cen- 
“tral 5557) CHICAGO. 


SCOTT & SCOTT 
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When you advertise 

IN PHILADELPHIA 
don’t forget to insure the co-opera- 
tion of retailers by including a 
schedule of dealer copy in the 


RETAIL a@aists LEDGER 


Twice a Month, $1.00 a year 











RENEWALS 
Boost Your—suBscRIPTIONS 
————————— SPECIAL OFFERS 


By using—Pallen’s ‘“‘New Mail Order De- 
vice.” Pulls higher percentage of returns 
per thousand than any other method in ex- 
istence. 4 wonder for Cash Mail Orders 
State your line for real sample. 


J. PALLEN & CO., Columbus, 0. 














George Seton Thompsen Co.| 
Conk Advertising Cre | 
Mailing SERVICE| mn 


122 West Polk Street, Chicago | 
Wabash 7316 j 











TRADE JOURNALS REPRESENTATION 


We are organized to handle Chicago 
news or advertising or both for one or 
two additional trade or technical pub- 
lications. 

Our editorial staff is alert and our 
solicitors can get the business. A good 
service for publications without the ex- 
pense of a Chicago office. 

THE FEDERATED PRESS 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 











DATA tht 


The December Bulletin—sent you without 
cost—tells te now you can nave the latest data 
on sales, advertising and business conditions for 
instant pocket reference. Ask for it. 

THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE 
403 Meridian Life Building, Indianapolis, U.S.A. 
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stamp which might be left. | jg! 
simple, it rings true, and yet it 
hasn’t that cleverness that so often 
defeats its own object. 

Every writer of advertising Copy 
has, at some time, to make yp. 
pleasant truth attractive. All too 
frequently it is done by mere word 
juggling, whereas, it is generally 
an idea problem. The idea of 
“fresh and clean” is so pleasing 
and so refreshing that it com. 
pletely subordinates the idea tha 
the garments are “seconds,” jus 
as Le Roy’s idea of the “hearty,” 
“cheery” voice of Big Ben made 
us quite forget that the purpose 
of the clock was to make such 
a noise that it would rudely arouse 
us from sleep and sweet dreams! 





Detroit Store Tackles Housing 
Problem 


A Detroit furniture store, Weil & 
omgene, which advertises everything 
for the home, from fern stands to baby 
carriages, features a home service de 
partment, and in the midst of a three 
quarter page space in a local paper, 
offers to provide ready-made houses in 
the very newest and most distinctive 
designs immediately and on credit 
terms for home-seekers. This boxed 
in section of the advertisement carries 
the caption: 

“Are you going to build?” 

_ On the opposite side a similar space 
is headed by the query: 

“Have you a home for rent?” 

This home service department offers 
also to find a tenant of the finest char 
acter without charge for one who has 
a house, apartment or flat for rent. 


GOOD PRINTING—CHEA? 


A Few Money-Saving Prices 
1000 4-page Folders 3%x6% in. $8.0 
Each additional thousand 2.8 
1000 4-page Folders, 4x9 in.... 108 
Each additional thousand 38 
1000 4-page Folders, 6x9 in.... 13.0 
Each additional thousand 45 
FREE—our large package of sample 
ERNEST A. FANTUS CO., Printers 
525 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 


‘ 








HELP WANTED 





Retemobile manufacturer in East wants 
man with well-rounded advertising expe- 
rience for assistant to advertising man- 
ager. Broad expansion program insures 
od opportunity and satisfactory salary. 
- 244, 1 Printers’ Ink. > 
Sales Representative, New York, for 
Canadian national business management 
ofice and factory equipment publication. 
Publisher will be in New York shortly. 
State present connections and past ex- 
perience. Box _257, , Printers’ Ink. is 
Our artist has gone up a peg: We need 
aman to fill his place. Layout experi 
ence, lettering and designing wy 





Perhaps you are the man we want. Call 
with samples. Room 2230, Simmons- 
Boardman Publ. Co., Woolworth Bldg. 
Artist wanted for photograph print re 
touching on pictorial magazine; loca 
tion, California. Work must be abso- 


Send samples and par- 
mail to G. B. 
Review, Atas 


lutely first-class. 
ticulars by registered 
Lewis, The Illustrated 
cadero, | California. 


Copy and Layout Man 


wanted by Providence, R. I., agency 
Versatility, knowledge of typography and 
ability to write copy on variety of sub- 
jects are principal qualifications sought. 
Address Box 315, , Providence, © I. 


We are enlarging our Printing Depart 
ment and need several first-class Com- 
yositors, Proof Readers, Electrotype 
loor Hands, Linotype Operators, etc. 
Good pay, ideal working conditions. 
Write Employment Department, THE 
NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO., 
DAYTON, O. 


SUPERINTENDENT PRINTING 
PLANT 








A practical man wanted as syperintend- 
ent by an established printing concern 
manufacturing folding boxes and card- 
board specialties in city within 50 ie 
of Boston. Splendid opportunity for 


progressive man. State age, experience, 
where last employed. Corre sp ondence 
confidential. Box 245, P rinte rs’ Ink. 


SPECIAL SALESMAN 


Large rubber manufacturer requires spe- 
cial salesman to call exclusively on job- 
bing trade throughout Northern states. 
Must understand modern merchandis- 
ing to sell co-operative plan along with 
products. Aggresive man between thirty 
and thirty-five preferred, with expert- 
ence selling auto accessories. 
Proposition includes salary and com- 
Mission sufficiently attractive to interest 
good producers—with necessary men for 
Missionary work and plenty of adver- 
ing co- operation. For interview write 
etails in confidence to Sales Man- 
ager, Box 241, care Printers’ Ink. 











Assistant Advertising Manager 
Manufacturing concern in middle-west 
requires services of a young man 20 to 
years of age not afraid of work. 
Must have some advertising experience, 
ability to prepare direct mail literature. 
Tell us in confidence your experience, 
giving age, nationality, etc. Box 321, 
Rockford, Il. 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 

EXECUTIVE WANTED 
A Boston agency wants a_ high-grade 
copy service man who has had general 
experience in layouts, copy and plans. 
In writing state age, experience and 
education and a general idea of salary 
expected. Confidential, Box 254, P. 


COPY WRITER 


require the immediate services of 
an advertising man who can furnish 
copy ideas and write first-class, inter- 
esting copy. Preference will be given 
a man with technical experience, al- 
though this qualification is not essential. 








We 


The man required must have had agency 
experience. Salary commensurate wit 
ability. Give full particulars in first 
letter. Correspondence confidential. 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc., Ad- 
ver. Agev.. 131 2nd St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 





Wanted— Salesman for 
° . * @ 
Chicago and Vicinity 

Unusual opportunity for man who can 
sell a high-class machine to newspapers 
and job printers. 

Prefer man who can show successful 
record in this line, and is well under 40 
years old. 

State age, nationality, and experience. 
Replies will be kept confidential and re- 
turned if desired. 

Requirements are knowledge of print- 


ing and newspaper composing rooms, 
good habits, willingness to work and 
ability to sell. Box 261, Printers’ Ink. 











WANTED 
Subscription Sales Manager 


The publisher of a well known mag- 
azine of large circulation is looking 
for a man 25 to 35, to take full 
charge of a staff of salaried sub- 
scription salesmen operating’ in Mid- 
dle West territory. Experience, in- 
genuity and an aptitude for analysis 
abeolutely necessary. 

This is an opportunity for a high- 
class man to connect with a live 
concern, where advancement and re- 
muneration will be limited only by 
his own. capacity. Write, stating 
age and full particulars as to expe- 
rience, etc. Box 268, Printers’ Ink. 
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EDITOR WANTED 

For Established Business Journal 
of high standing, circulating among 
wholesale and retail stores. To the 
man with proper qualifications, a desir- 
able, permanent position is open. Reply, 
giving full particulars and experience 
in this work, to Box 242, Printers’ Ink. 





Middle west metropolitan evening news- 
paper desires to employ young advertis- 
ing man who has had some experience 
in co-operative work on foreign adver- 
tising. One preferably engaged in such 
work at present. Position offers splen- 
did opportunities for energetic man 
willing to extend himself. Make ap- 
plication in detail, state age, whether 
single or married, nature of your’ ex- 
perience, compensation expected, etc. 
Address H. M., Box 269, Printers’ Ink. 


Publicity Director Wanted 


A New England State Chamber of 
Commerce needs an experienced *pub- 
licity and advertising man. Must thor- 
oughly understand the channels and 
methods of paid advertising, and must’ 
know how to use and keep the state- 
wide editorial support, we have won al- 
ready on our state development program. 
Ability to speak effectively in public, also 
a good personality, important, but not 
so important as practical experience and 
punch in getting results from advertis- 
ing and in writing for newspapers. 

Send complete information about ex- 
perience, etc., in first letter, enclosing 
samples of work, and photograph if pos- 
sible. State salary wanted. Samples and 
photographs will be returned. 

Address State Chamber of Commerce, 
Box 260, care of Printers’ Ink. 














Assistant 
Advertising Manager 


The Advertising Manager of a 
prominent Eastern Department 
Store wants a capable assistant, 
in the person of a straight-think- 
ing, aggressive young man, who 
will enter quickly into the spirit 
of the organization, and can take 
charge of copy, layouts, and the 
general details of an Advertising 
Office. 

He must have had previous department 
store advertising experience and be able to 
write intelligent, high-class, to-the-point 
copy. He will be called upon to specialize 
on _Men’s and Boys’ copy. 

Write, stating age, previous experience, 
salary expected, and if possible, send pho- 
tograph. All replies will be held strictly 
confidential and letter returned if re- 
quested. Address, Box 258, P. 


























MISCELLANEOUS 


REMOVAL 


The Hardware Dealers’ Magazine 
has moved its Advertisers’ Exhibition 
of Samples and Library of Trade Cata- 
logues to the Grand Central Palace, 
Lexington Ave., 46th to 47th Streets. 
Buyers and visitors are always welcOme 
and will be interested in the various 
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INK 


_ STYLE—DIGNITY—DISTINCTi0y 
ples on application. 


Stuyv. 208. 





Powell Service satisfies 


or profession. 


York. 





burg, Penn. 
For Sale— 


Disposing of our printing equipment, 

One Multi-color press—hand feed 

Has 2 inking fountains, 2 sets roller 
stocks, 2 chases, electric motor, 
Used 12 months. 

Original cost $500.00. 

Make-us an offer. 

Address P. J. B., Sundstrand Adding 
Machine Co., Rockford, Ill, 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Ink 
American Type Founders’ Products 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery of Every Description 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO 
Ninety-six Beekman St. 

New York City 
POSITIONS WANTED 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN, EXPE. 
RIENCED IN NEW ENGLAND, DE 
SIRES POSITION WITH SALARY 
AND COMMISSION. Box 263, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 

















Young man wishes position with adver. 
tising firm. Age 26, married. 4 year’ 
printing experience, laying out, esti- 
mating and purchasing. A. B., 3675 
Broadway, New York City. 


PRACTICAL, ORIGINAL IDEAS TO 
PROMOTE NEW BUSINESS; EX. 
ECUTIVE ABILITY, COPY - WAL 
LOP, AMBITION, TACT, WIDE ExX- 
PERIENCE, BUSINESS - BUILDER 
TO MFR. OR AGENCY. Salary $4,000 








year to start. Box 256, Printers’ Ink. 


MAN WITH PURCHASING 
EXPERIENCE 
7 years, wants position with New York 
firm. Familiar with printing, paper, ste 
tionery, hardware and other lines. Now 
employed, desires change to broader 
field, effective Jan. 1st. Box 251, L 


Correspondence Supervision 


If you want to raise the general 
level of your correspondence to 
meet new demands, you can s¢- 
cure the services of a woman 
exceptionally fitted by experience 
for this work. For particulars 











products on display. 


Address Box248, Printers’ Ink 


in institutional copy. Terms and gap. | 
les c O. A. Owen, 5 
Union Square, New York City, phone 


——___ 
: , ; UU0 clients 
with Mailing Lists. Any business, trade 
We specialize in auto 
lists. Lowest prices. State your wants 
Powell Service, 27 Warren St., New 


FOR SALE—Goss straight line Printing 
press (8 pages) with complete Stereotyp. 
ing outfit. Can be seen in operation, 4 
splendid buy if you act quick. Th 
Record Publishing Company, Greens. 
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Advertising manager of largest industry 
¢ 30 years, 
unmarried, university education. Was 
copy man, compiled booklets of finest 
detail, sales letters, etc. Box 266, P. I. 


Trade Paper Correspondent can cover 


New York territory for one or two ad- 
i weekly 





ditional publications, monthly, 
news letter, special articles, etc. Also 
experienced advertising solicitor. Box 


265, Printers’ Ink. 

Young Advertising Manager who un- 
derstands his business wants position as 
assistant to some capable, long experi- 
enced advertising manager. University, 
Alex. Hamilton Institute, and “Har 
Knocks” training. Future, not salary, 
essential. Best references. Box 262, P. I. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 

I can be of value to a live and aggres- 
sive (but sound and well organized) 
house that believes in intensive cultiva- 
tion of its field. A specialty or mail 
order business preferred. Available 
January 1, “H,” Box 267, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 











Advertising salesman with considerable 
experience on newspaper, local and na- 
tional buyer’s guide seeks employment 
as manager, assistant manager, salesman, 
or other suitable office og outdoor posi- 
tion. Eastern states preferred. Box 246, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Agency Job Wanted 


I have had— 

1. six months in adv. dept. of large 

manufacturing concern 

2. direct contact with trade 

3. a college education. , 
I am personally sold on advertising, and 
am anxious to become associated with 
an agency. Box 247, Printers’ Ink. 


OPPORTUNITY WANTED 
A University graduate, 32 years of age, 
with ten years’ advertising experience, 
at present employed as an advertising 
executive, is open for an opportunity to 
show his worth to some concern or 
agency who require an experienced Lay- 
out and idea man who can put good hu- 
man interest in copy that sells the mer- 
chandise. Four years in present posi- 
tion. Address Box 243, Printers’ Ink. 











Large Advertising Agency or 
Manufacturer may place on me 
THE ENTIRE RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR ALL PRINTED MATTER. 


The higher the quality, the better the results. 
Professional typographer. Zealous worker 
Experienced executive. $5200 a year to start. 


Address ““Oricmvator”’, care of Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN 
Available January Ist 
Have been Chief Make-up Man Office 
Mgr. with the largest Monthly Maga- 
zine Publisher. Know the business from 
printing to newsstand sales. 

Have big following in the agency and 
advertising field. 

Eight years’ practical, modern busi- 
Ness experiences. Age 28 Moderate 
salary. Best of references. Box 264, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Experienced Advertising Solicitor de- 
sires position selling space for national 
publication. 7 years’ newspaper experi- 
ence, now representative leading New 
England Advertising Agency. Yale B.A. 
Salary $3500. Address Box 253, P. I. 





Young American with high executive 
ability, good education, wide business 
experience, thorough knowledge of the 
languages, customs and demands of all 
the Scandinavian countries, desires posi- 
tion as foreign representative. Address 
Box 259, care of Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING ARTIST 
Young man with national reputation de- 
sires change. Agency, studio, magazine, 
syndicate and newspaper experience 
capable of handling men—original ideas 








that pull. References and samples. Ad- 
dress Box 250, Printers’ Ink. 
An educated young man with every 


phase of a day’s work in an office, with 
experience as assistant sales manager for 
a house marketing a nationally adver- 
tised product, and recently has success- 
fully sold that product in 6 states finds 
his chances for further advancement 
limited where he is now employed. 
A position in the sales department of 


a national advertiser located in New 
York is desired. Box 249, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





MANAGER, LAYOUT, SERVICE MAN; 
now with advertising department of large 
corporation; well known artist and 
writer; good analyst; experienced execu- 
tive with practical knowledge of produc- 
tion detail; competent to install or de- 
velop department; excellent personality; 
technical education; desires a New York 
connection affordin 
AN ACTUAL OPPORTUNITY 

Available after January Ist upon suit- 
able notice. Box 252, Printers’ Ink. 


Successful AD VERTISING 


SALESMAN 
COPY-WRITER 
MANAGER 


SEEKS NEW CONNECTIONS. 
ADDRESS, 
BOX 270, PRINTERS’ INK. 


MASTER DESIGNER 
and COLORIST 


A man eminently successful in the 
detail designing of packages and the 
best of commercial art; a writer and 
director of advertising literature of 
national scope, desires to make a 
permanent connection with Boston 
concern. To secure the services of 
this man you must sell him your ad- 
vertising proposition. All communi- 
cations absolutely confidential. Ad- 
dress W. D. R., care Printers’ Ink, 
1 Beacon St., Boston. 
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